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ped,  connecting  with  steamers  at  either  end, 
by  which  there  could  be  direct  and  easy  access 
from  the  ocean  to  the  Upper  Congo,  and  (in¬ 
cluding  the  tributaries  of  the  great  river)  for 
thousands  of  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
Dark  Continent.  The  enterprise  is  certainly 
one  of  the  grandest  of  modern  times,  as  It 
seems  to  hold  out  a  feasible  project  for  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  heart  of  a  continent  which  has 
been  for  ages  unknown. 

The  dangers  from  the  climate  are  fully  stat¬ 
ed,  and  how  to  guard  against  them.  In  his 
view,  the  most  deadly  of  all  things  in  Africa, 
as  elsewhere,  is  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
To  his  own  habit  of  strict  temperance,  he  as- 
scribes  his  immunity  from  those  fevers  yith 
which  so  many  have  sickened  and  died.  Trav¬ 
ellers  in  Africa,  as  elsewhere,  have  relied  on 
the  whiskey-bottle  for  strength  to  resist  the 
miasma  of  the  swamx>  and  the  jungle.  That, 
he  shows,  is  the  worst  possible  resort.  Drink 
kills  more  than  the  African  fever.  Men  who  are 
strictly  temperate,  and  who  will  take  due  pre¬ 
cautions,  may  live  in  the  basin  of  the  Congo 
with  quite  as  much  safety,  he  believes,  as  in 
the  bottom-lands  of  the  Mississippi. 

Here  we  must  pause,  though  the  subject  is 
boundless.  If  more  be  needed  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  readers,  they  will  find  it  in 
these  fascinating  volumes.  Not  that  they  are 
written  with  much  literary  skill.  There  are 
many  details  which,  however  important  to  a 
full  report  of  an  expedition,  are  not  necessary 
to  enable  one  to  grasp  the  main  facts.  But  the 
interest  is  in  the  achievement  itself.  It  is 
truly  a  marvellous  tale  of  courage  and  perse¬ 
verance,  such  as  is  shown  by  few  men  in  a  gen¬ 
eration. 

What  a  vision  is  here  opened  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  world  and  for  Christian  missions ! 
The  Congo  is  the  great  river  of  Africa,  taking 
precedence  of  the  Nile  itself :  indeed  it  is  larger 
than  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  put  together,  with 
the  Zambezi  thrown  in.  It  is  to  Africa  what 
the  Mississippi  is  to  our  own  country,  and  in 
the  distant  future,  some  centuries  hence,  it 
may  yield  a  commerce  not  unworthy  to  be 
compared  with  that  of  our  great  Western  Val¬ 
ley. 

And  what  is  better  still,  we  trust  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  keep  pace  w’ith  civilization.  Al¬ 
ready  brave  missionaries  from  England  and 
America  are  following  in  the  track  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer.  Stanley  recognizes  in  the  fullest  de¬ 
gree  the  work  done  by  these  noble  men,  as 
well  as  by  scientiQc  explorers.  In  his  preface 
he  says : 

Besides  the  work  of  the  International  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  these  volumes  are  the  record,  the 
English  Baptists  have  carried  the  banner  of  peace 
up  the  Congo  beyond  the  Equator ;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptists,  taking  up  the  work  begun  by  the  Liv¬ 
ingstone  Congo  Mission?  are  urging  on  the  civiliz¬ 
ing  work  side  by  side  with  their  English  brethren. 
London  and  Church  Missionary  Societies  have 
planted  their  Christian  flags  on  Lakes '  Victoria 
and  Tanganika.  The  African  Lakes  Company  and 
the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  are  eamestly  at  work  on 
Lake  Nyassa,  and  are  advancing  to  Lake  Tangan¬ 
ika.  Serpa  Pinto  and  Weissman  have  crossed  Af¬ 
rica  ;  Ivans  and  Capello  have  performed  remarka¬ 
ble  journeys  to  the  east  of  Angola.  Monsieur  de 
Brazza  has  given  France  a  West  African  empire: 
Germany  has  entered  the  field  of  colonial  enter¬ 
prise,  and  has  annexed  all  the  territory  in  South¬ 
west  Africa  between  Capo  Frio  and  British  Colo¬ 
nies  in  South  Africa,  the  Cameroons  territory,  and 
a  fertile  province  in  East  Africa ;  Italy  has  annex¬ 
ed  territory  on  the  Bed  Sea ;  Great  Britain  has  an¬ 
nexed  the  Niger  Delta ;  and  Portugal  now  possesses 
square  miles  of  African  territory. 

What  a  chang#%i  iTthat  be  whlol 
this  river,  considering  itslp^rhlsl 
way  of  Christian  civilization !  It  is  just  ft^ 
hundred  years  since  the  Congo  was  discovered. 
Its  mouth  was  entered  by  a  Portuguese  navi¬ 
gator  in  1485,  seven  years  before  Columbus  dis¬ 
covered  America.  But  how  different  have  been 
the  issues  of  the  two  discoveries  1  The  Congo 
has  been  the  great  mart  of  the  slave  trade 
from  which  hundreds  and  thousands  of  ships’ 
have  borne  their  wretched  cargoes  across  the 
deep  to  the  Brazils,  to  Cuba,  and  alas  I  to  the 
American  colonies.  Thank  God!  all  this  is 
ended,  and  now  we  trust  a  better  day  is  about 
to  dawn.  What  a  vision  of  peace  is  that  when 
along  the  banks  of  the  Great  River,  instead  of 
barracoons  of  slaves,  shall  be  seen  the  villages 
of  civilized  and  happy  tribes,  and  the  spires 
of  Christian  churches !  That  will  not  be  in  our 
time.  And  yet,  if  it  be  God’s  will,  we  would 
not  taste  of  death  till  we  have  seen  at  least  the 
faint  tinge  in  the  East  that  heralds  the  coming 
of  that  millennial  day ! 


ground  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  devote  it ;  or  2,  the  strong  and  proper  feeling 
that  the  remains  of  one  who  in  life  belonged 
to  the  nation  should  rest  in  the  soil  of  the  na¬ 
tion  ;  or  3,  the  feeling  that  Washington  should 
have  been  chosen,  not  only  because  that  is  na¬ 
tional  soil,  but  because  it  is  the  scene,  or  near 
the  scene,  of  his  greatest  achievements,  and 
because  furthermore  there  is  there  a  place  of 
sepulture  which  is  hallowed  as  already  the 
resting-place  of  thousands  of  Gen.  Grant’s 
former  comrades  in  arms. 

The  opposition  arising  from  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  consideration  has  been  softened  some¬ 
what  by  the  fact  that  the  site  chosen  is  more 
retired  and  quiet  than  most  localities  in  Cen¬ 
tral  Park.  The  objections  arising  from  the 
second  consideration  may  be  removed  without 
changing  the  place  of  burial.  Let  the  city  of 
New  York  either  by  gift  or  by  sale  convey  to 
the  general  government  an  indefeasible  title 
to  the  six)t  of  ground  which  may  be  reserved 
for  the  tomb  and  monument  of  the  great  Gen¬ 
eral.  It  should  not  belong  to  a  State.  It 
should  not  belong  to  a  municipality,  though  it 
be  the  chief  one  in  the  nation.  Let  the  nation 
buy,  or  let  the  city  give  to  the  nation,  “  the 
parcel  of  ground  ”  where  the  nation’s  most  il¬ 
lustrious  military  hero  shall  sleep. 

Clement. 

[It  is  very  probable  that  what  is  here  last  sug¬ 
gested  by  “Clement,’  will  be  done.  The  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  people  East,  as  well  as  West,  we  are 
sure  will  thus  best  be  consulte<l  and  complied 
with.— Ed.  Evan.] 


was  packed  with  the  leading  officers,  members, 
and  “  Hallelujah  lassies  ”  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  Many  of  these  latter  were  not  coarse 
girls  from  the  street,  but  bright,  intelligent- 
looking  young  ladies.  One  of  them  who  sat 
talking  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  had  one 
of  the  handsomest  faces  I  have  seen  in  En¬ 
gland.  Close  behind  me  sat  the  “Converted 
Burglar  ’’  in  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  and  he 
joined  in  the  singing  with  great  unction.  It 
was  evident  that  I  was  seeing  the  Salvation 
Army  at  its  very  best. 

Presently,  amid  a  great  round  of  applause. 
General  Booth  and  his  wife  mounted  the  plat¬ 
form.  The  General  is  apparently  a  man  of 
sixty,  tall  and  slender,  and  looks  more  like  a 
Kentuckian  than  a  Britisher;  his  profile  re¬ 
sembles  Stonewall  Jackson’s.  Mrs.  Booth,  who 
is  the  brain-power  of  this  wonderful  movement, 
has  a  fine  intellectual  countenance  with  a 
superb  eye.  Her  speech  was  keen,  logical,  and 
often  truly  eloquent,  and  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  Member  of  Parliament.  The  meet¬ 
ing  opened  with  singing  one  of  the  Salvationist 
hymns,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  stui)endous 
brass  band  of  nearly  one  hundred  pieces.  The 
audience  joined  in  the  chorus  with  tremendous 
effect.  It  reminded  me  of  one  of  our  earlier 
“War-meetings  ’’ ;  and  the  rousing  roar  of  the 
hymns,  with  the  brass  instruments  and  drums, 
surpassed  anything  I  ever  heard  at  Mr.  Moody’s 
mass-meetings.  Gen.  Booth  gave  a  running 
exposition  of  the  hymn  between  the  verses; 
he  has  ready  tact  and  a  fine  control  of  an  audi¬ 
ence.  He  called  on  a  young  uniformed  soldier 
of  his  “  Army  ’’  to  pray,  and  he  offered  a 
prayer  of  remarkable  fervor  and  originality, 
addressing  the  Almighty  as  “  You  ’’  and  not  as 
“Thou,’’  but  with  no  seeming  irreverence. 
Then  came  a  solo  hymn  by  a  “  Hallelujah  las¬ 
sie,’’  with  an  immense  volume  of  vocal  and  in¬ 
strumental  chorus.  The  music  was  enough  to 
raise  the  roof. 

I  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  effective  ad- 
dres.ses  of  Prof.  Stuart,  or  Mrs.  Butler,  or  Hon. 
Mr.  Smith,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Liver- 
IXK)1,  all  of  whom  urged  thorough  legislation 
to  check  the  prevailing  iniquity.  When  Mrs. 
Booth  made  a  very  telling  point  in  her  address, 
her  husband  gave  a  signal  to  his  troops,  and 
exclaimed  “  Fire  a  volley !  ’’  Whereupon  they 
rose  and  gave  a  rousing  cheer.  My  first  im¬ 
pression  of  this  extraordinary  organization  is 
more  favorable  than  I  had  anticipated.  But  I 
want  to  see  more  of  them.  This  afternoon  I 
shall  spend  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  to-morrow 
I  occupy  the  pulpit  of  my  dear  brother  New¬ 
man  Hall,  whose  guest  I  am,  at  his  pleasant 
home  on  Hampstead  Hill.  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  HO  churches  in  London  are  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  the  Presbyterian. 


mon-place.  The  weisn  peopie  are  lo  me  as  at¬ 
tractive  as  their  scenery.  There  is  more  re¬ 
ligion  and  good  order  to  the  square  mile  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe ;  the  salt  which 
was  scattered  by  Christmas  Evans  and  Howell 
Harris  and  the  Rowlands  and  Thomas  Charles, 
has  never  lost  its  savour.  I  noticed  on  the 
signs  of  many  inns  and  groceries,  both  in  Den¬ 
bigh  and  Dolgelly,  the  word  “Temperance’’; 
the  reform  has  made  great  progress  in  the 
Principality. 

From  Dolgelly  I  went  to  Barmouth  and  to 
Machynleth,  regretting  that  I  could  not  visit 
Aberystivith,  which  is  now  in  great  sorrow  on 
account  of  the  burning  of  part  of  the  Universi¬ 
ty  College.  The  scenery  in  Montgomeryshire 
is  quiet  and  attractive,  but  not  so  picturesque 
as  in  the  northern  counties.  I  entered  Eng¬ 
land  through  Shropshire,  one  of  its  most  beau¬ 
tiful  And  bountiful  shires,  and  halted  at  Shrews¬ 
bury.  Three  or  four  miles  from  the  town  are 
the  roofless  ruins  of  Battlefield  Church,  where 
Jack  Falstaff  fought  so  valiantly  for  an  hour 
“by  Shrewsbury  clock.’’  In  the  public  square 
rises  a  lofty  monument  to  Lord  Hill ;  and  in 
the  market-place  is  the  statue  of  Lord  Clive, 
the  conqueror  of  India,  who  was  a  native  of 
Shropshire.  As  we  left  the  town  for  Hereford, 
we  crossed  the  Severn,  which  in  its  serpentine 
course  waters  the  very  garden  of  England. 
When  travelling  by  the  great  Western  Rail¬ 
way,  it  is  always  safe  to  take  the  second-class 
oars,  for  they  are  as  comfortable  as  the  first- 
class  are  on  some  other  roads,  and  are  occu¬ 
pied  by  refined  and  affable  travellers.  One  of 
my  fellow-travellers  pointed  out  from  the  car- 
window  old  Ludlow  Castle  (in  which  Milton’s 
masque  of  Comus  was  first  performed),  and 
then  fell  into  the  stereotyped  growl  about  the 
“American  tariff.’’  Now  that  slavery  is  dis¬ 
posed  of,  the  tariff  is  the  target. 

The  quaint  and  quiet  old  city  of  Hereford  is 
visited  by  but  few  of  our  countrymen,  and 
mine  host  of  the  “  Green  Dragon  ’’  does  not 
entertain  many  Yankees  during  the  year.  As 
I  am  on  a  cathedral-hunt  this  Summer,  I  hur¬ 
ried  off  to  see  the  Cathedral.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  largest  or  most  decorated,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  oldest.  The  solemn  verger  in  his  long 
black  robe  swung  his  staff  around  a  bright  mo¬ 
saic  of  marble  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  and 
said  to  me  “King  Ethelbert  the  Saxon  was 
Imried  here  in  the  eighth  century,  and  in  yon 
•aora^^k  chair  King  Stephen  sat  seven  hundred 
and  forty  years  ago.’’  It  looked  as  if  it  were 
good  for  seven  centuries  more;  in  England 
they  make  things  to  hist.  He  showed  me  in  an 
oaken  case  a  superb  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  richly  illuminated  and  written  in 
1420.  It  was  fastened  open  at  the  seventh 
chapter  of  Luke,  and  the  thirty-third  verse 
reads :  “  For  John  the  Baptist  came  neither 
eating  bread  nor  drinking  cyder.*'  There  is 
much  fine  old  Norman  work  in  the  cathedral, 
and  as  I  peeped  into  the  verdant,  shaded 
grounds  of  the  “Lord  Bishop’s  Palace,’’  I 
thought,  What  would  one  of  our  Home  Mis¬ 
sionaries  in  Dakota  or  Idaho  say  to  this  ?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  long  gloaming— for  it  is  not  dark  here 
now  until  ten  o’clock  —I  fell  in  with  a  gray 
headed  burgher,  who  took  great  interest  in 
telling  me  all  about  the  antiquities  of  the  town. 
My  rule  when  travelling  is  to  speak  to  any¬ 
body  whom  I  meet,  and  tell  them  that  I  am  a 
Yankee;  that  usually  secures  kind  attentions. 
At  Worcester  one  of  the  railway-porters  as  he 
espied  the  name  on  the  end  of  my  valise,  said 
“  I  read  a’most  every  week  pieces  in  my  relig¬ 
ious  par>er  by  a  man  of  that  name,’’  and  then 
looked  at  me  with  a  certain  air,  as  if  he  thought 
“but  you  can’t  be  the  man.’’ 

The  road  from  Hereford  to  Worcester  leads 
through  one  of  the  most  enchanting  portions 
of  England.  O  what  depth  of  dark  green  in 
field  and  forest  and  hedge-row !  what  delicious 
old  ivy-covered  doorways,  and  thatched  cot¬ 
tages,  and  stately  manor-houses  on  lordly 
lawns!  W’hat  prodigality  of  lofty  and  broad- 
limbed  oaks!  We  baited  long  enough  at  Great 
Malvern — beside  the  Malvern  Hills— fof  me  to 
discover  that  it  is  about  the  most  beautiful 
Summer  resort  in  the  kingdom.  As  we  came 
in  sight  of  Worcester,  I  thought  about  Oliver 
•Cromwell’s  “  crowning  mercy  ’’  when  he  routed 
the  profligate  Charles  Stuart,  and  in  capturing 
that  city  ensured  the  triumph  of  Puritanism. 
I  made  at  once  for  the  magnificent  cathedral, 
which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  early  English 
style  of  architecture.  The  daily  service  was 
going  on,  with  the  usual  supply  of  little  white- 
robed  boys  chanting  the  Psalms  to  the  grand 
accompaniment  of  the  organ.  There  were 
more  performers  at  the  service  than  there 
were  auditors.  After  the  canons  and  the  choir¬ 
boys  had  marched  out,  the  verger  took  me 
over  .the  glorious  edifice,  showing  me  the  tombs 
of  King  John  and  good  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  a 
superb  monument  to  Lord  Lyttleton  (Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  brother-in-law),  and  the  tablet  that 
marks  the  resting-place  of  Rev.  Mr.  Havergal, 
the  father  of  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  who 
is  so  dear  to  thousands  in  America.  From 
Worcester  I  took  an  express-train  to  London, 
and  the  “  cushioned  cannon-ball  ’’  (as  Emer¬ 
son  called  it)  flew  over  the  120  miles  in  two 
hours  and  forty-five  minutes. 

On  arriving  in  this  monster  city,  whose  pop¬ 
ulation  is  now  five  millions,  I  find  the  whole 
community  greatly  excited  over  the  shocking 
revelations  made  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in 
regard  to  the  entrapping  of  young  girls  into 
the  haunts  of  prostitution.  One  courageous 
editor  has  uncapped  Vesuvius,  and  London  and 
England  stand  aghast.  On  Thursday  evening 
a  mass-meeting  was  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  to 
advocate  the  Bill  for  the  “  Protection  ’’  of  Girls, 
and  it  was  under  the  management  of  General 
Booth  and  his  “  Salvation  Army.’’  Prof.  Stuart 
of  Cambridge  Universit}',  and  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler  (who  has  the  spirit  of  a  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale)  were  also  announced  to  speak.  Having 
a  great  desire  to  see  General  Booth— the  Najx)- 
leon  of  the  slums — and  his  gifted  wife,  I  gladly 
accepted  a  ticket,  and  was  kindly  shown  to  a 
seat  on  the  platform  close  to  the  president’s 
chair.  The  main  body  of  the  Hall  was  packed 
with  a  most  respectable  class  of  i>eople ;  the 
large  platform  (rising  nearly  to  the  ceiling) 


STANLEY  ON  THE  CONGO.* 

A  Tale  more  Wonderfnl  than  Romance. 

There  are  not  many  men  living  who  have 
done  more  for  civilization  than  Henry  M.  Stan¬ 
ley,  whose  courage  and  skill  and  endurance,  as 
shown  in  his  African  expeditions,  place  him  in 
the  front  rank  of  modern  explorers.  Nor  have 
his  explorations  been  merely  to  gratify  curios¬ 
ity  in  seeking  out  the  unknown:  they  have 
contributed  not  only  to  the  increased  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  to  the  practical  benefit,  of  mankind. 
His  career  within  the  last  seventeen  years  is 
more  wonderful  than  any  romance.  Seldom 
has  there  been  a  more  remarkable  rise  from 
obscurity  to  greatness.  The  first  knowledge 
we  have  of  him,  he  appears  almost  as  a  little 
waif.  The  very  name  he  bears  is  not  his 
own:  that  was  John  Rowlands,  given  him  in 
Wales,  where  he  was  born.  He  came  to  this 
country  when  he  was  fifteen  years  old  as  a 
cabin-boy  in  a  ship  bound  for  New  Orleans. 
Apimrently  he  had  no  strong  ties  to  call  him 
back  to  his  native  country :  for  here  we  soon 
find  him  in  the  employ  of  a  merchant,  who 
took  such  a  fancy  to  the  boy  that  he  adopted 
him  and  gave  him  his  name.  During  the  war 
he  served  for  a  time  on  board  of  one  of  our 
naval  ships,  and  after  the  war  was  over,  drift¬ 
ing  about  the  world,  perhaps  still  as  a  Sailor, 
he  visited  Turkey  and  Asia  Minor.  In  1868  he 
accdmpanied  the  British  Expedition  to  Abys¬ 
sinia  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Her- 
aldi  In  iriiich  he  showed  such  pluck  and  activ¬ 
ity  ^s  marked  him  ror  some  more  difficult  en- 
teritrise.  The  next  year  Mr.  Bennett  was  in 
Paris,  and  sent  for  Stanley  to  come  and  see 
him.  Prompt  at  the  call,  he  went  so  early  in 
the  day  that  Bennett  was  not  out  of  bed,  but 
sent  for  him  to  come  up  in  his  room,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  he  was  wanted  for.  We  tell  the  story 
as  we  once  heard  it  told  by  Stanley  himself  in  a 
lectujre  in  Steinway  Hall.  Almost  as  he  enter¬ 
ed  tflie  room,  he  received  his  orders  in  four 
words):  “Go  and  find  Livingstone!’’  The 
great  Scotch  missionary  was  lost  in  Africa; 
he  had  not  been  heard  from  for  two  years,  and 
it  was  generally  supposed  that  he  was  dead. 
But  now  and  then  a  report  had  come  down  to 
the  coast,  brought  by  a  slave-trading  caravan, 
that^a  white  man  was  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Tanganika.  This  was  the  only  clew  to  guide  a 
search.  With  this  it  seemed  barely  possible 
that  a  plucky  explorer  might  get  upon  his 
track.  Of  course  it  would  be  a  great  achieve¬ 
ment  for  an  American  newspaper  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  the  English  Government  or  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  had  not.  Stanley  received 
carte  blanche  for  his  expenses.  “Draw  for  a 
thousand  pounds,’’  said  Bennett,  “and  when 
that  is  used  up,  draw  for  another  and  another.’’ 
Thus  commissioned,  he  set  out  for  Zanzibar, 
the  point  of  starting  for  the  interior,  where  he 
mustered  a  company  of  192  men,  whom  he  pro¬ 
vided  with  everything  that  the  experience  of 
African  travellers  could  suggest,  and  so  equip¬ 
ped,  crossed  to  the  mainland,  and  set  out  on 
the  21st  of  March,  1871,  for  the  interior,  mak¬ 
ing  his  way  through  jungle  and  forest,  across 


H.iNGINGS  FOR  WITCHCRAFT. 

[Our  Boston  Correspondent  Is  taking  his  Summering 
in  the  quaint  old  town  of  Salem,  of  which  he  gives  us  in 
the  following  Letter  some  reminiscences  of  the  olden 
time,  when  the  magistrates  and  the  constables  used 
their  power  to  keep  the  Sabbath  from  desecration,  even 
to  the  extent  of  punching  some  in  the  meeting-house  to 
keep  them  from  going  to  sleep  1  He  tells  us  also  how 
they  got  into  the  strange  belief  In  witchcraft,  and  put 
men  and  women  to  death  for  having  to  do  with  the  Evil 
One. — Et.  Evan.] 

In  this  season  of  heat  and  dull  business  it  is 
presumed  that  all  who  love  change  and  can 
afford  it,  are  off  to  the  mountains,  the  lakes, 
the  beaches,  the  springs,  or  in  foreign  lands, 
for  rest,  health,  or  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of 
travel.  Your  correspondent  is  content  to  get 
only  thirty-five  minutes  by  steam  from  Boston, 
and  feels  quite  sure  that  he  might  go  far  to 
find  superior  attractions  for  hot  weather,  such 
as  boating,  fishing,  excursion  steamers,  unsur¬ 
passed  rural  scenery,  with  good  and  cheap 
board  among  a  plain,  social,  homelike,  Bab- 
bath-keeping  iieople. 

Such  a  place  is  Salem,  a  city  older  than  Bos¬ 
ton  by  four  years,  its  first  settlers  having  laud¬ 
ed  here  in  1626.  Like  the  Plymouth  pilgrims, 
they  fled  from  British  bigotry  and  persecution, 
impelled  by  a  love  of  liberty  and  religious 
freedom.  They  have  been  accused  of  the  intol¬ 
erance  from  which  they  fled  becau.se  they 
banished  the  Quakers.  It  is  on  record  that 
Roger  Williams  coming  to  Boston  in  1631,  came 
a  few  weeks  later  to  Salem,  where  he  made 
himself  obnoxious,  and  learning  that  a  vessel 
was  being  made  ready  to  take  him  back  to 
England,  he  fled  to  Providence.  The  house  in 
which  he  lived  while  in  Salem  is  still  standing, 
and  is  an  object  of  interest  to  strangers  visiting 
the  city,  both  as  being  the  Roger  Williams 
house,  and  the  house  in  which  most  of  the 
witchcraft  trials  were  held.  It  was  built  in 
1631,  and  conse<]uently  is  254  years  old.  and 
antique  enough  for  its  age. 

The  town  records  of  Salem  contain  some 
quaint  and  curious  entries,  as  that  in  July, 
1644,  “  that  twoe  be  appointed  every  Lord’s 
day  to  walk  forth  in  time  of  God’s  worshippe, 
to  take  notice  of  such  as  either  lye  about  the 
meeting  house  or  that  lye  at  home  or  in  the 
fields,  and  to  take  account  of  such  and  present 
them  to  the  magistrate.”  In  1676,  “  Three  con¬ 
stables  are  to  be  at  the  three  great  doors  of 
the  meeting-house,  and  allow  none  to  go  out 
till  the  exercises  are  finished.  One  constable 
is  to  keep  the  dogs  out  of  the  meeting-house.” 
In  1694,  “To  keep  people  from  sleeping  in  ser¬ 
vice  time,  a  man  was  appointed  that  wholly 
tended  with  a  short  stubbed  stick,  having  at 
one  end  a  knob,  and  at  the  other  a  foxtail, 
with  which  he  would  stroke  the  women’s  faces 
that  were  drowsy,  and  with  the  other  would 
knock  unruly  dogs  and  men  that  were  asleep.” 

We  look  upon  such  things  with  a  smile  of 
derision,  but  they  were,  in  their  day,  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  a  deeply  serious  people,  in  real  earnest 
to  honor  the  Sabbath  and  religion.  With  like 
motives  and  aims  was  their  penal  code  framed, 
for  as  soon  as  Salem  could  establish  a  govern¬ 
ment  and  laws,  they  were  wielding  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  pillory,  the  stocks,  the  whip¬ 
ping  post,  the  branding  iron,  the  gag,  cropping 
the  ear  and  slitting  the  nose.  And  often  the 
offense  was,  as  we  should  say,  most  trivial. 
Mary  Oliver,  it  is  recorded,  was  publicly  whip¬ 
ped  for  reproaching  the  magistrates.  Philip 
Ratclif  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped,  to  have 
his  ear  cropped,  and  to  be  banished,  for  hard 
speeches  against  Salem  Church  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  A  citizen  was  made  to  sit  in  the 
stocks  on  a  lecture  day  for  travelling  on  the 
Sabbath.  We  are  not  to  reproach  our  fore¬ 
fathers  for  such  usages.  It  was  the  training 
of  the  mother  country.  Till  nearly  fifty  years 
after  the  settlement  of  Salem,  and  Plymouth 
and  Boston,  Great  Britain  had  in  her  criminal 
code  142  crimes  punishable  with  death,  most  of 
them  i>etty  offenses,  for  which  a  small  fine 
would  atone  under  present  laws.  Is  it  strange 
that  the  pilgrims  should  'have  brought  with 
them  a  little  of  old  England’s  barbarous  crimi¬ 
nal  legislation  ?  and  if  their  holy  jealousy  for 
the  Sabbath,  the  Church,  and  divine  service, 
was  odd  in  its  methods,  it  was  commendable 
in  spirit,  and  a  worthy  lesson  for  us  moderns. 


11  make 


A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son  have  just  issued  the 
Introduction  and  the  Apologetics  of  Dr.  H.  B. 
Smith  in  a  single  volume.  The  two  works 
were  prepared  at  widely  different  periods  in 
the  life  of  their  distinguished  author,  and  to 
some  extent  represent  different  views  and 
modes  of  treatment.  Yet  no  one  can  get  a  full 
view  of  the  theological  system  of  Dr.  Smith  in 
this  broad  department  of  it  who  does  not  pos¬ 
sess  both  volumes.  At  many  points  they  in¬ 
tersect  and  explain  each  other,  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  studied  together.  It  is  an  es¬ 
sential  service  to  bring  them  into  such  formal 
unity.  Messrs.  Armstrong  are  just  issuing  a 
third  edition  of  the  System  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology  by  Dr.  Smith— a  work  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  hold  its  place  among  the  leading  theolog¬ 
ical  productions  of  our  land  and  time.  The 
name  and  reputation  of  Henry  Boynton  Smith 
will  grow  greener  with  the  years. 


A  thin,  neat  volume  just  from  the  press  of 
Randolph,  is  entitled  “  Similitudes  of  Christ,” 
and  is  by  Lewis  H.  Reid,  who  is  well  entitled 
to  write  “  Rev.”  before  his  name,  and  perhaps 
something  at  the  end.  The  book  contains  a 
dozen  chapters  on  some  symbol  or  representa¬ 
tion  of  Christ. 


These  similitudes  are  A  Well 
of  Life,  A  Fountain  of  Cleansing,  A  Physician, 
A  Lamb,  A  Shepherd,  A  Rock,  The  Living 
Bread,  The  True  Vine,  The  Door,  The  Way, 
The  True  Light,  The  Rose  and  Lily.  The  au¬ 
thor  deals  frankly  with  his  reader  by  telling 
him  that  the  above  were  all  drawn  from  pre¬ 
paratory  or  communion  discourses  delivered 
in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  But  they  have 
each  and  all  been  recast  for  these  pages,  and 
so  carefully,  that  we  note  no  word  or  sentence 
hinting  of  oral  discourse.  Chaste  and  trans¬ 
parent  in  style,  suggestive  rather  than  elab¬ 
orate,  and  marked  throughout  by  a  ripe  expe¬ 
rience  and  trust,  these  meditations  may  be  con¬ 
fidently  commended.  The  author  is  a  lover  of 
the  seraphic  Watts,  and  his  multiplied  quota¬ 
tions  are  pertinent. 


ment.  Once  he  was  taken  down  by  sickness, 
and  for  weeks  was  at  death’s  door.  But  his 
strong  constitution,  his  understanding  as  to 
what  to  do  (for  in  the  crisis  of  his  fever  he  had 
to  prescribe  for  himself),  and  his  immense 
power  of  will,  carried  him  through;  and  so, 
after  six  toilsome  years,  he  accomplished  his 
great  task,  and  returned  to  Europe  to  give  a 
report  of  what  he  had  done.  That  report  was 
laid  before  the  Congress  that  recently  met  in 
Berlin,  and  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  certain 
rules  which  should  make  the  vast  trade  that 
might  be  opened  free  to  all  nations,  and  grant¬ 
ing  protection  to  what  was  to  be  known  as 
THE  Congo  Free  State. 

The  first  thing,  according  to  Stanley,  is  to 
build  railroads  where  he  could  only  cut  wag¬ 
gon-roads  through  the  forest.  He  enters  into 
estimates  of  the  cost,  which  he  thinks  would 
not  exceed  six  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or 
three  millions  of  dollars.  With  this  he  be¬ 
lieves  two  good  roads  could  be  built  and  equlp- 


THE  BURIAL-PLACE  OF  GBN.  GRANT. 

If  the  newspapers  fairly  reflect  public  opin¬ 
ion,  as  in  this  matter  they  donbtless  do,  then 
the  selection  which  has  been  made  for  the  flnal 
resting-place  of  Gen.  Grant  meets  with  well- 
nigh  universal  disfavor.  Even  the  New  York 
l>apers  do  not  approve  of  it.  Nor  is  the  gener¬ 
al  disapproval  the  result  of  rivalry  between 
several  cities  contending  for  the  honor  of  pro¬ 
viding  sepulture  for  the  great  soldier  and 
statesman.  The  old  couplet  says  that 

“  Seven  cities  warred  lor  Homer  being  dead, 
Who,  living,  had  no  roof  to  shroud  his  head.” 

But  neither  one  of  these  lines  is  true  as  re¬ 
gards  Grant.  The  public  dissent  seems  to  be 
based  upon  one  or  another  of  three  reasons: 
either  1,  the  unfitness  of  a  great  nleasnro. 


The  Magazine  of  Art  for  August  ha^  for  a 
frontispiece  a  drawing  by  Caldicott,  illustrating 
Austin  Dobson’s  poem  "A  new  Song  of  Spring 
Gardens.”  The  text  opens  with  a  second  11-  J 
lustrated  paper  on  “  The  Older  London  Church- 
es.”  There  are  full-page  cuts  of  (]labrlel  Max’g4 
touching  picture  “  On  the  Appian  Way,”  iniijJB 
Hagborg’s  “A  Cry  from  the  Deep.”  A  seoo^fi 
article  on  “Current  Art”  is  very  well  ill^fl 
trated.  The  last  is  a  full-page  engraving 
Klinkecht  of  a  portrait  of  Andrew  Lang. 
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CHARACTER  OF  GENERAL  GRANT. 


gemon  Preached  in  North  Adama,  Hast.,  July  36, 1885, 
BT  REV.  T.  T.  WJNGEB. 

Hebrews  xl.  32-34 :  And  what  shall  1  more  say  ?  for  the 
time  would  fall  me  to  tell  of  Oedeon,  and  of  Barak,  and  of 
Samson,  and  of  Jephthae;  of  Daxld  also,  and  Samuel,  and 
of  the  prophets;  who  through  faith  subdued  kingdoms, 
wrought  righteousness,  obtained  promises,  stopped  the 
mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  Are,  escaped  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong,  wax¬ 
ed  valiant  In  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens. 

If  the  achievements  of  the  great  captain  and 
civilian  who  has  recently  passed  away  were  to 
be  summed  up  and  stated  in  brief  general 
phrases,  they  would  not  be  unlike  those  I  have 
now  read.  The  history  of  almost  every  nation 
is  marked  by  crises  of  danger  from  which  de¬ 
liverance  comes  through  individuals.  A  unit¬ 
ed  nation,  a  common  resolve,  is  not  enough  to 
save  or  to  deliver.  The  union  of  action  and  of 
purpose  must  be  brought  together  in  one  brain 
and  will,  and  then  set  to  its  task.  There  is 
this  peculiarity  in  humanity  and  in  national¬ 
ity  :  that  its  whole  thought  and  purpose  can  be 
set  forth  by  one  man.  So  one  man  can  repre¬ 
sent  humanity,  one  man  can  set  forth  a  nation. 
When  crises  come,  and  the  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  nation  needs  to  be  called  out  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  special  end,  some  man  appears 
in  whom  the  spirit  and  will,  the  total  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  nation  is  contained,  and  by  whom  it 
is  applied  to  the  desired  end.  When  no  such 
man  appears,  the  nation  goes  to  ruin  as  a  head¬ 
less  mob  or  mass  of  factions.  Hence  there  is 
no  gift  to  an  imperilled  nation  so  great  as 
that  of  a  representative  leader.  Hence  a 
wise  nation  loves  and  honors  its  great  men. 
By  a  wise  instinct,  if  not  consciously,  it  turns 
to  such  men  and  says,  Eepresent  us ;  act  for 
us ;  be  in  your  sole  self  what  we  are ;  do  for 
us,  and  through  us,  what  we  would  do  for  our¬ 
selves.  When  such  men  have  done  their  work 
in  a  true  and  faithful  way,  and  the  nation  is 
delivered,  then  the  nation  takes  them  to  its 
heart,  honors  them  with  titles,  rewards  them 
with  gifts,  names  them  with  eulogies,  and 
builds  for  them  monuments  of  commemora¬ 
tion.  Or  if  such  recognition  be  hindered  for  a 
time  by  party  passion  or  dullness  of  apprehen¬ 
sion,  it  comes  at  last  with  the  approaches  of 
death,  and  becomes  universal  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  when  the  work  of  death  is  done. 

All  this  is  eminently  true  of  Gen.  Grant  and 
his  relation  to  the  nation.  History  repeats  in 
him  its  manifold  lesson.  When  Israel  needed 
to  be  delivered  from  Eg^’p^t  it  had  Moses; 
when  it  was  necessary  to  fight  its  way  into  its 
promised  land,  it  had  Joshua;  when  its  life 
was  threatened  by  its  heathen  neighbors,  it 
had  Gideon  and  Barak  and  Samson  and  Jeph- 
tha;  when  its  strength  and  character  justified 
an  imperial  ambition,  it  had  David.  All  these 
men  embodied  the  national  idea  and  purpose, 
and  wrought  them  out.  And  so  it  has  been 
with  every  true  and  vital  nation.  The  great, 
conglomerate  empires  of  the  East  crumbled 
and  passed  away  because  they  represented  no¬ 
thing,  and  could  produce  no  leaders  but  ty¬ 
rants.  But  a  true  national  life  will  always  be 
found  blossoming  out  into  representative  lead¬ 
ers,  who  are  also  deliverers  in  times  of  peril. 

It  will  always  be  a  question,  though  a  need¬ 
less  one,  whether  the  times  create  great  men, 
or  great  men  exist  independent  of  the  times — 
a  needless  because  an  inseparable  question. 
There  must  be  a  great  man  before  the  times 
can  develope  him ;  there  must  be  times  to  call 
him  out  and  train  him— a  Wellington  ade¬ 
quate  to  Waterloo,  a  Waterloo  to  make  him  a 
Wellington.  Had  there  been  no  unjust  taxa¬ 
tion  of  the  Colonies,  Washington  would  have 
been  simply  a  wealthy  planter  in  Virginia. 
Had  there  been  no  dispute  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  Lincoln  would  have  lived  and 
died  a  provincial  lawyer.  Both  rose  to  great¬ 
ness  in  the  atmosphere  of  great  times,  but 
their  wings  were  in  themselves. 

When  a  great  crisis  comes  upon  a  nation,  it 
IsitHt^^^le  to  predict  nehwe  or  whence  its 
■Wi^^^''appe«7^  Nations  enter  into  wars 
and  convulsions  in  total  blindness  as  to  final 
leadership.  Naturally  and  necessarily,  prom¬ 
inent  men  are  first  chosen ;  but  men  of  rou¬ 
tine,  and  men  good  in  peaceful  times,  usually 
fail  in  crises  and  great  changes.  Nations  in 
need  must  wait  till  the  man  appears,  thrown 
to  the  surface  by  circumstances,  emerging  by 
his  own  power,  each  force  working  with  the 
other.  So  a  Prince  of  Orange  appears;  so 
comes  the  Maid  of  Orleans ;  prince  or  peasant, 
soldier  or  civilian;  a  Cromwell  from  the 
trades ;  a  Marlborough  from  the  ranks ;  Moses 
from  the  court  of  Pharaoh;  David  from  the 
sheep  folds;  source,  calling,  character,  all  is 
unknown  until  Providence  ixiints  its  unerring 
finger  to  the  ordained  leader.  Hence  the  rise 
of  great  men  in  critical  times  is  always  a  sur¬ 
prise.  It  makes  history  wilder  than  romance. 
In  the  world  of  fancy  an  enchanter  turns  the 
peasant  into  the  prince,  and  the  beggar’s  child 
into  a  queen ;  but  in  the  real  ongoing  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  surprises  and  transformations  are  as 
great  and  bewildering.  It  is  the  charm  of  his¬ 
tory  to  mark  the  ri^e  of  great  men.  It  breeds 
hope  in  days  of  dullness  and  routine  to  know 
that  Providence  is  always  bringing  forward 
men  of  power  and  genius  as  fast  as  they  are 
needed. 

The  appearance  of  such  men,  as  I  said,  is  al¬ 
ways  a  surprise,  and  often  the  surprise  contin¬ 
ues — an  inexplicable  mystery.  The  greatness 
is  there,  but  how  it  could  thus  have  come 
about— out  of  such  precedents  and  in  such 
guise — remains  a  puzzle. 

This  is  eminently  true  of  Gen.  Grant.  I 
think  we  have  never  had  in  our  American  his¬ 
tory  a  more  perplexing  character.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  great,  but  how  such  an  one  as  he  origin 
ally  was,  should  achieve  greatness,  is  a  puzzle. 
Nor  do  we  find  greatness  in  any  single  quality ; 
if  we  search  for  greatness  we  do  not  find  it  by 
analysis,  but  there  he  stands— a  towering  fig¬ 
ure,  a  name  that  to-day  we  are  in  no  mood  to 
associate  with  any  others  but  Washington  and 
Lincoln.  The  general  estimate  of  his  great 
ness  seems  also  to  be  growing ;  it  withstands 
the  criticism  and  cool  judgment  of  passing 
years.  While  the  place  and  praise  accorded 
to  other  great  citizens  fall  away  or  shrink  to 
bare  mention,  the  estimate  of  Grant  is  steadily 
gaining.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war,  it  is 
now  being  critically  discussed,  and  careful  ver¬ 
dicts  are  being  rendered.  Wholesale,  rash, 
and  speedy  opinions  are  passing  away.  Some 
important  actors  are  gaining  and  some  are  los 
ing  in  reputation.  But  as  the  sifting  process 
goes  on,  and  the  chief  men  fall  into  their  true 
places,  it  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
Grant  was  the  one  great  general  of  the  war, 
outranking  and  heading  all  by  sheer  ability. 
Not  a  better  organizer  than  McClellan,  not  a 
stouter  fighter  than  Sheridan,  not  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  tactician  than  Sherman,  not  more  pru¬ 
dent  than  Meade,  not  more  skilled  in  the  de 
tails  of  warfare  than  Sumner  and  Thomas,  still 
by  a  certain  combination  and  intensity  of  qua! 
ities  he  outmeasures  them  all,  and  takes  his 
place  amongst  the  few  great  captains  of  the 
world.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  fame 
rests  solely  and  jiermanently  on  their  deeds— 
drawing  nothing  from  his  words,  and  almost  j 
nothing  from  his  character.  Some  men  are 
great  in  character,  and — like  St.  Paul  and  Lu¬ 
ther— are  remembered  for  their  moral  force. 
And  some  become  immortal  through  what 
they  say.  These  are  the  poets  and  orators 
and  philosophers.  But  Grant  was  wholly  an 
actor,  even  to  the  point  of  silence  in  speech. 


Very  little  that  he  uttered  will  be  remembered 
or  quoted.  American  speech  will  always  hold 
the  sayings  of  Lincoln — so  rich  in  wisdom,  and 
so  well  said  that  they  are  contributions  to  lit¬ 
erature — but  beyond  two  or  three  epigrammat¬ 
ic  sayings,  interesting  only  from  their  connec¬ 
tion,  little  that  Grant  has  said  will  be  remem¬ 
bered.  His  mind  was  not  what  would  be  called 
rich,  or  imaginative,  or  sympathetic,  or  bril¬ 
liant  ;  but  it  was  strong  and  comprehensive, 
simple,  direct,  plain.  His  will,  however,  was 
immense.  Buttressed  as  it  was  by  intelligence, 
and  finding  a  field  large  enough  for  itself,  there 
thus  came  about  those  tremendous  achieve¬ 
ments  that  put  him  by  the  side  of  Julius  Caesar. 
There  were  many  men  who  saw  the  things  that 
needed  to  be  done,  and  saw  also  how  they  were 
to  be  done;  but  no  other  man  had  the  force 
and  nerve  to  do  them.  From  the  hour  he  took 
command  at  Cairo  till  the  close  of  the  war  at 
Appomattox,  there  was  this  steady  pressure  of 
gigantic  will  against  the  Rebellion.  There  was 
all  the  usual  intelligence  of  war— careful  plans, 
strategy,  preparation ;  but  chiefiy  it  was  heavy, 
persistent  fighting.  He  realized  the  ideal  of 
warfare,  and  steadily  sought  to  defeat  and 
crush  his  adversary.  Such  a  character  and 
such  deeds  are  not  in  themselves  lovely,  and 
they  have  played  a  far  greater  part  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  than  they  will  again.  They 
are  only  tolerable  in  view  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  contend.  Though  Gen.  Grant  was 
an  ideal  fighter,  I  have  never  heard  it  said  of 
him  that  he  exulted  in  fighting,  or  was  moved 
by  its  wild  frenzy.  The  immorality  of  war  can¬ 
not  be  laid  upon  him.  If  he  did  not  stop  to 
think  upon  its  cruelty,  he  was  not  insensible 
to  it,  and  bloodshed  had  for  him  no  attraction. 

It  has  of  late  been  clearly  understood  that 
Grant  entered  the  service  from  patriotic  mo¬ 
tives,  and  with  a  thorough  comprehension  of 
the  question  at  issue.  His  condition  and  moral 
tone  at  the  time  were  not  high,  but  the  day 
and  the  issue  awoke  his  better  nature,  and  he 
entered  the  service  more  as  a  patriot  than  as  a 
warrior.  It  is  singular  that  the  man  who  had 
never  done  anything  for  himself,  should  have 
been  so  mighty  for  the  nation.  A  more  un¬ 
promising  candidate  for  service  could  hardly 
be  imagined ;  a  better  servant  of  the  nation 
cannot  be  conceived.  His  career  is  so  well 
known  to  all  that  I  will  not  speak  of  it,  but 
will  refer  only  to  a  few  points  in  his  character : 

1.  He  was  a  soldier,  great  but  unselfish,  and 
seemingly  void  of  ambition.  Almost  every 
great  warrior  has  been  tempted  to  use  his  vic¬ 
tories  and  his  glory  for  himself,  and  so  has  be¬ 
come  king  or  dictator.  Caesar,  Cromwell,  Na¬ 
poleon — these  great  names  reveal  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  military  glory.  Grant  not  only  was 
insensible  to  such  temptations,  but  so  despised 
Napoleon  for  yielding  to  them  that  he  would 
not  visit  the  tomb  of  the  man  who  fought  his 
way  to  a  throne.  Grant  and  Napoleon  fought 
battles  somewhat  alike;  but  morally,  and  in 
some  respects  intellectually.  Grant  is  immeas¬ 
urably  greater.  He  had  not  the  intellectual 
brilliancy  of  Napoleon,  but  he  had  a  far  clear¬ 
er  understanding  of  the  right  thing  to  be  done, 
and  his  history  is  not  clouded  with  the  mis¬ 
takes  and  crimes  that  turn  the  career  of  the 
other  into  a  jest  and  a  tragedy.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  how  small  a  success,  how  little  of  achieve¬ 
ment  or  good  fortune,  is  enough  to  turn  the 
heads  of  most  men ;  how  wealth  often  trans¬ 
forms  character,  and  breaks  down  the  binding 
sense  of  morality;  and  then  turn  to  Grant, 
victorious  at  the  head  of  a  million  soldiers  and 
the  deliverer  of  the  nation,  and  behold  in  him 
the  same  true,  simple-minded  patriot  he  was 
at  the  beginning— we  realize  a  greatness  of 
character  equal  to  the  greatness  of  his  deeds. 
He  never  posed  for  admiration,  nor  made  his 
services  the  basis  of  claims.  The  only  pa¬ 
geantry  in  which  he  was  a  sharer,  was  when 
he  was  outside  of  his  country,  and  amidst  na- 
tidnsthat  ha\e  no  other  mode  of  expression. 

2.  Of  a  part  with  this,  is  the  fact  that  he  fell 
in  with  American  ideas  and  principles,  and 
made  no  effort  to  change  them.  Like  Lincoln, 
m  whose  clear-headed  Americanism  he  shared, 
he  looked  only  to  the  restoration  of  the  nation. 
That  effected,  he  had  nothing  further  to  do- 
no  changes  to  suggest,  no  military  esjtrit  de 
corps  to  put  in  place  of  public  spirit,  no  policy 
but  that  of  the  Constitution.  His  great  part  in 
tlje  war  did  not  blind  him  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  mere  episode  in  the  history  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  was  to  move  on  in  the  same 
general  lines— a  government  of  the  people,  and 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  i>eople. 

I  think  Grant  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  American  of  American  citizens.  In  this 
country  all  men  are  in  the  ranks,  and  the  na¬ 
tional  idea  does  not  permit  one  to  get  out  of 
them.  The  nation  is  grounded  in  simplicity 
— government,  administration,  office-holding, 
war — these  are  mere  incidents  in  the  life  of  the 
people.  The  share  that  any  man  may  be  call¬ 
ed  to  bear  in  them  does  not  take  him  out  of 
the  ranks  of  his  fellow’-citizens;  nor  does  it 
justify  him  in  any  assumption,  or  display,  or 
special  claim.  He  may  be  President  or  Gen¬ 
eral,  but  he  is  never  more  than  a  citizen,  has  no 
special  rights,  and  does  not  rise  above  the  com¬ 
mon  equality.  Such  is  the  American  idea. 
Grant  was  not  only  thoroughly  imbued  with 
it,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him 
that  he  could  do  otherwise  than  fall  in  with  it. 
In  days  of  party  heat,  there  was  some  loose 
talk  of  the  danger  of  a  military  dictatorship, 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  he  was  probably  the 
last  man  in  the  country  to  have  set  foot  in 
that  path. 

It  is  the  glory  and  the  safety  of  our  nation 
that  its  great  citizens  are  true  to  its  leading 
ideas ;  and  with  such  examples  as  Lincoln  and 
Grant  now  set  in  history,  there  is  little  pros¬ 
pect  that  any  one  will  ever  conspire  against  its 
liberties  for  personal  ambition.  There  is  no 
hope  nor  reward  for  any  American  except  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  citizenship. 

3.  As  to  personal  qualities,  Gen.  Grant  for  a 
long  time  presented  a  sphynx-like  asi>ect.  He 
was  silent  to  the  last  degree,  apparently  desti¬ 
tute  of  sentiment,  with  tastes  not  of  the  high 
est,  was  not  offended  by  the  presence  of  bad 
men,  often  seemed  to  lack  moral  sense.  In 
the  war  he  commanded  the  respect  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  armies,  but  the  feeling  went  no 
farther.  While  President  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  won  the  love  of  the  nation.  It  is 
doubtful  if  to-day  the  feeling  in  which  he  is 
held  is  not  the  mingled  one  of  gratitude,  re¬ 
spect,  and  symi>athy,  rather  than  love.  Not 
till  of  late  years  has  the  nation  come  to  know 
the  man.  But  as  the  war  becomes  minuUdy 
known,  and  his  personal  part  and  conduct 
come  to  light,  the  fairness,  kindness,  honesty, 
sincerity,  imtience,  and  simplicity  of  the  man 
make  their  appeal,  and  respect  has  grown  to 
wards  love. 

Nor  need  the  fact  be  concealed  that  the  char 
acter  of  Gen.  Grant  has  greatly  changed  and 
improved  since  he  was  first  commissioned. 
The  war  found  him  in  poor  circumstances,  and 
at  a  low  grade  of  moral  conduct.  He  was  at 
that  time  what  a  rough  checkered  life  in  the 
West  and  a  drinking  habit  would  naturally 
make  of  a  man.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of  Grant, 
however,  that  with  every  access  of  power,  and 
every  rise  in  jxisition,  the  tone  of  his  character 
also  rose.  He  illustrated  the  reverse  of  what 
usually  takes  place.  Character  seldom  im¬ 
proves  under  growing  fortune.  A  man  in  pow 
er  takes  liberties  in  morals  that  he  otherwise 
would  not.  A  rich  man  allows  himself  in  vices 


that  as  a  poor  man  he  would  not.  “Is  not 
this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  ?  ”  is  the 
vain  and  deceitful  boast  of  prosperous  men. 
But  Gen.  Grant  grew  temperate,  became  gen¬ 
tle,  threw  off  somewhat  of  the  hard  reserve 
that  was  native  to  him,  came  to  be  known  as  a 
free  and  sympathetic  talker,  and  of  late  has 
revealed  the  signs  of  a  broad  charity.  In  some 
respects  his  character  runs  along  on  the  higher 
ranges.  He  was  not  profane  nor  unchaste  in 
act  or  speech.  In  these  ways  he  showed  a  se¬ 
vere  morality  not  usual,  and  more  than  strange 
in  a  life  such  as  he  had  led.  He  seems  to  have 
been  without  religious  sentiment,  but  he  was 
reverent  and  sincere;  he  was  not  averse  to 
hearing  words  of  prayer;  he  possessed  the 
granitic  foundations  of  religious  character- 
justice,  truth,  and  honor — but  the  heights  of 
adoration,  and  the  blossoms  of  Christian  emo¬ 
tion  were  not  found  in  him.  But  he  was  all 
along  and  to  the  end  a  vital  soul— responsive 
to  every  new  position  by  a  moral  advance. 
When  at  the  height  of  his  power  he  was  simple 
as  a  child,  and  with  as  little  of  self-conscious¬ 
ness.  When  misfortunes  overtook  him,  he  was 
humble  and  patient,  and  when  sickness  be¬ 
came  his  lot,  he  endured  it  without  murmur¬ 
ing  or  weakness. 

If  now  we  ask  why  we  have  given  this  hour 
of  Sabbath  worship  to  this  discussion  of  his 
character,  I  answer :  For  the  same  reason  that 
led  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
to  name  Gideon  and  Barak  and  Samson  on 
his  sacred  page.  In  every  respect  that  can  be 
named,  Gen.  Grant  was  the  superior  of  these 
men.  And  like  them  he  served  his  nation  in 
war;  like  them  he  delivered  the  nation  by  the 
sword.  They  are  embalmed  amongst  the 
saints,  because  they  believed  in  their  nation 
and  its  God,  and  fought  its  battles  of  deliver¬ 
ance.  Even  so  our  great  captain  believed  in 
his  nation,  understood  its  ruling  ideas  of 
righteousness  and  liberty,  and  gave  himself  to 
it  in  the  hour  of  danger.  That  he  rose  to  be 
its  leader,  and  became  its  deliverer,  was  be¬ 
cause  God  inspired  him  and  paved  his  way. 

We  do  not  to-day  glorify  the  military  hero, 
nor  sink  to  the  level  of  the  military  spirit,  but 
knowing  this  nation  of  ours,  and  what  it  repre¬ 
sents — what  hopes  of  humanity  it  bears  along, 
what  gifts  it  has  in  store  for  the  world,  we 
thank  God  that  when  its  life  and  destinies 
were  endangered.  He  raised  up  a  man  fit  to 
lead  our  hosts  to  a  victory  which  was  more 
than  the  victory  of  the  field — the  victory  of 
truth  and  righteousness. 

The  career  of  this  great  man  is  not  fully 
measured  until  it  is  set  amidst  the  great  con¬ 
flicts  through  which  God  is  bringing  in  His 
kingdom  of  truth  and  love.  On  the  page  of 
history  he  will  stand  as  a  great  soldier  who 
led  his  armies  to  sure  victory,  but  in  that  other 
history— the  Book  of  Providence  and  of  the 
order  of  the  world,  he  will  be  known  as  one  by 
whose  fidelity  and  power,  beyond  that  of  any 
man  of  his  day,  the  great  purposes  of  God 
were  carried  out.  The  honor  that  the  nation 
now  accords  to  him,  is  but  the  reflection  of  the 
greatness  of  the  task  assigned  him  by  God 
and  fully  met  in  himself. 


RETRENCH !  RETRENCH  I 

Take  a  backward  step  in  the  face  of  the  ene¬ 
my  !  The  ancient  soldiers  had  helmet,  shield, 
breastplate,  greaves,  sword,  and  spear,  but  no 
protection  for  the  back.  The  Spartan  mother, 
as  she  presented  the  shield  of  the  father  to  her 
son  when  leaving  for  the  battle,  said  “With  it, 
or  on  it.”  Shall  our  Home  Board,  with  a  debt 
of  nearly  $140,000,  and  the  Foreign  Board,  with 
its  debt  of  $57,000,  be  compelled  to  retrench  ? 
I  have  just  returned  from  General  Assenjbly, 
and  from  my  first  real  vacation  in  a  mitiflstiy 
of  over  thirty  years.  I  made  no  speech  aft  the 
Assembly,  except  to  call  ujion  the  “sextant  of 
the  meetin’-house,  through  the  Moderator,  for 
more  ‘  pure  are.’  ”  But  now  I  want  to  “  rise  to 
explain.” 

I  want  to  be  heard  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  I  want  to 
plant  my  heel  on  that  word  retrenchment,  and 
only  wish  my  foot  weighed  a  ton!  I  wiant  to 
tell  those  who  are  at  “  ease  in  ”  our  Zioln,  and 
those  who  have  the  means  to  wiiie  out  those 
debts,  what  it  means.  I  was  for  nearly  fifteen 
years  a  Home  Missionary,  and  nearly  five 
years— from  1868  to  1873 — on  the  then  distant 
frontier.  I  know  therefore  whereof  I  affirm. 

I  have  deep  sympathy  for  you.  Dr.  Field, 
and  for  your  sick  dog  “  Ned,”  but  far  mqre  for 
those  poor  sick  Home  Missionaries.  Retrench¬ 
ment  means  to  them  and  their  self-denying 
wives  heart-sickness.  Those  who  live  incase 
and  luxury  at  the  East,  know  nothing  abont  it. 
I  tell  you  that  even  among  our  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionaries  there  is  but  little  of  it  felt,  compared 
with  what  is  suffered  by  the  wives  of  some  of 
our  self-sacrificing  Home  Missionaries.  They 
have  no  servants,  and  when  sick  the  husband 
has  to  be  nurse  and  doctor,  and  rock  the  cra¬ 
dle  and  fan  his  wife,  and  comfort  her  when  he 
needs  it  nearly  as  much.  What  would  you 
think  of  having  to  live  in  a  house  with  but  two 
rooms— the  main  building  only  twelve  by  six¬ 
teen,  and  the  lean-to  less,  and  leaning  off  five 
or  six  inches ;  sitting  in  April  with  your  over¬ 
coat  on,  and  your  wife  with  a  heavy  shawl,  at 
the  breakfast  table,  and  shivering  at  that ;  and 
of  getting  up  at  night  when  it  rained  to  place 
pans  and  pails  and  kettles  to  catch  the  rain, 
and  of  having  snakes  in  the  cellar  and  stable, 
and  of  being  blinded  when  the  weather  was 
dry  by  the  dust  blowing  through  the  house  ? 

But  worse  still.  How  would  you  feel  to  be 
compelled  to  run  up  a  bill  at  the  store  for  gro¬ 
ceries,  and  have  to  pay  three  or  four  prices 
above  what  you  pay,  and  wait  three,  four,  five 
months  for  your  draft  from  the  Board,  because 
they  could  not  raise  it  ?  O  what  humiliation 
the  poor  missionary  feels  to  promise  the  mer¬ 
chant,  expecting  each  mail  will  bring  the  long 
overdue  draft  1  He  felt  that  his  honor  and  that 
of  his  Church  were  at  stake.  And  O !  how  his 
creditor  looked !  His  wife  made  the  meal  and 
potatoes  go  as  far  as  possible  on  the  scanty 
board,  and  they  were  thankful  for  what  they 
had.  And  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  ladies 
at  the  Blast  who  sent  the  well  filled  “  box  ” — 
such  a  thing  of  inexpressible  joy  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary’s  family — there  would  have  been  scan¬ 
ty  and  patched  clothing  and  shivering  limbs 
at  night.  God  bless  those  dear  ladies. 

I  could  tell  you  of  one  missionary  who  slept 
(not  much)  in  a  “  lean-to  ”  in  his  parish,  far 
from  home,  on  a  cold  Winter’s  night,  under 
scanty  covering,  where  the  snow  fell  fast  on 
him  through  the  crevices,  and  where  between 
the  clouds  he  could  see  the  stars  1  I  will  not 
darken  the  picture  with  deeper  shades.  Much 
unwritten  history  must  be  left,  and  worse  than 
this ;  and  not  hy  way  of  complaint,  but  rather 
with  gratitude  to  God  for  so  many  mercies, 
has  this  been  said,  and  for  this  reason :  that 
retrenchment  means  the  “last  straw  laid  on 
the  back  ”  of  our  suffering  missionaries  at  the 
front,  and  “  making  brick  without  straw  ”  to 
others.  It  means  that  while  they  will  get  ev¬ 
ery  cent  promised  by  the  Board  this  year,  late 
(and  already  eaten  up)  perhaps,  next  year 
their  commissions  will  be  cut  down  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  who  can  or  ought 
to  bear  up  under  such  heartsickness  ? 

It  means  also  that  our  Synodical  agents 
must  say  to  communities  where  we  have  ten 
or  twenty  Presbyterian  families>  We  can  t  or¬ 
ganize  a  church  here  now ;  we  must  wait  and 


let  the  “enemy  come  in  like  a  flood  ” — no  mis¬ 
sionary,  no  church,  and  perhaps  no  Sabbath- 
school!  It  means  discouraged  and  overbur¬ 
dened  Secretaries,  and  loss  of  prestige  in  the 
credit  of  the  exchequer. ,  But  this  cannot, 
must  not  be.  It  would  produce  a  moral  paral¬ 
ysis  throughout  our  beloved  Zion.  There  is 
wealth  enough  in  our  great,  intelligent  Church, 
and  it  must  be  laid  on  the  counter.  If  it  does 
not  come,  God  will  punish  us  by  the  withdraw¬ 
al  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  But  it  icill  come.  Has 
not  God  blessed  our  missionary  churches  won¬ 
derfully  during  the  past  year  ?  Is  He  not  now 
testing  the  supporters  of  the  missionaries  by 
this  debt  ?  Let  it  be  seen  that  we  can  bear  the 
strain  and  meet  the  responsibility.  Let  the 
rich  give  their  hundreds,  the  clerks  and  me¬ 
chanics  their  tens,  the  farm  hands  and  house 
help  their  dollars,  the  children  their  dimes, 
and  let  it  be  done  quickly.  Let  us  then  say  to 
the  Secretaries,  Go  forward,  enlarge,  and  tell 
us  the  needs,  and  how  pressing,  and  we  will 
deny  ourselves  a  little,  while  the  missionaries 
do  it  a  great  deal,  and  we  will  make  your  hearts 
and  theirs  glad  by  all  necessary  enlargement. 
They  are  but  in  Christ’s  stead,  and  this  call 
from  the  Boards  to  cancel  the  debts  is  but  the 
finger  of  Providence  directing  and  the  voice  of 
the  Redeemer  saying  “  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  to  these,  ye  have  done  it  to  Me.” 

I.  T.  Whittemoke. 

Norwood,  III.,  July  21, 1885. 


THE  TOUCH. 

By  Stephen  G.  Hopkina. 

Sore-stricken  with  the  leprosy  of  sin. 

To  my  own  self  a  horror  and  n  dread ; 

Diseased  and  full  of  death  without,  within. 

From  sole  of  foot  to  very  crown  of  head — 

I  seek,  and  seek  in  vain,  from  man  relief. 

My  heart  grows  heavier  from  day  to  day. 

Less  full  of  hope,  less  able  of  belief ; 

In  wild,  sad  longing,  I  can  only  pray. 

At  last  I  seek  and  find  the  Nazarene, 

And  He  with  mighty  but  with  mild  command, 

In  answer  to  my  cry  “  Unclean  I  unclean  1  ” 

Tells  me  to  reach  and  lay  on  Him  my  band. 

“  I  dare  not,  Undeflled  One,  touch  Thee ; 

But  O,  Thou  cleansing  Son  of  God,  touch  me !  ” 

In  darkness  unrelieved  by  any  light. 

In  night  that  never  knows  a  dawning  ray ; 

Down  in  the  vales,  up  many  a  weary  height. 

Stumbling  at  what  I  know  not  in  the  way; 

With  sightless  eyes  that  never  from  my  birth 
Have,  through  the  star-sown  stretches  of  the  air. 
Caught  glimpses  of  the  love  that  blesses  earth. 

Or  seen  the  face  of  Christ,  that  it  is  fair — 

I  long  and  cry  “  O  God,  that  I  might  see  1  ” 

A  voice  of  sweet  but  infinite  command 
Speaks  forth ;  “  O  blind,  I  answer  thy  sad  plea — 

Reach  out,  O  soul,  and  grasp  Me  with  thy  hand.” 

“  I  reach  and  reach  ail  vainly  to  touch  Thee : 

O  great,  sight-giving  Christ,  do  Thou  touch  me  1  ” 

A  helpless  paralytic  by  the  street. 

While  multitudes  In  strength  are  passing  by; 
All-impotent  alike  in  arm  and  feet; 

Strengthless  for  any  work  of  good  am  I. 

Were  there  but  now,  as  once,  an  angel  groat 
To  stir  with  virtue  a  Betbesda’s  pool. 

With  unwearying  patience  I  would  wait 
Till  I  could  plunge  beneath  its  waters  cool. 

But  this  is  vain,  and  all  my  hope  decays. 

When  One  who  by  my  side  has  come  to  stand, 

Bends  o’er  me,  and  with  voice  that  thrills  me  says 
“  Look  up  and  reach  to  Me  thy  helpless  hand.” 

“  Palsied,  Thou  Speaker,  I  cannot  touch  Thee; 

But  O,  Thou  strength’ning  Son  of  Man,  touch  me  1  ” 

With  love  that  passeth  knowledge,  Christ  has  come. 
Counting  equality  with  God  but  loss— 

My  Holy  Elder  Brother  1— to  lay  down 
His  life  for  me,  as  testifies  the  Cross. 

I  spurned  and  trampled  under  toot  His  love ; 

I  cared  not  that  “  He  suffered  life  and  died.” 

But  His  great  love  prevailed  at  last  to  move 
My  heart  to  hate  its  sin  and  leave  its  pride. 

“  O  Christ,  so  sinned  against,  canst  Thou  forgive  ?  ” 
Quick  comes  the  word  to  where  I  doubting  stand : 

“  I  can  and  do.  My  brother.  O  believe  and  live  1 
I  have  not  died  in  vain.  Come,  clasp  My  hand  1  ” 

“  I’ve  done  Thee  grievous  wrong.  Shall  I  teuch  Thee  ? 
O  Thou  forgiving  Brother,  Lord,  touch  me  1  ” 

He  touched  me  1  and  my  heart,  so  leprous  white. 

Had  all  its  foulness  fully  cleansed  away ; 

He  touched  me  1  and  my  blinded  eyes  had  sight 
To  see  new  beauty  in  Him  every  day; 

He  touched  me  1  and  my  palsied  feet  at  length 
Can  follow  in  His  path  of  life  to  heaven ; 

He  touched  me  I  and  with  all  my  heart  and  strength 
I  love  Him — He  has  me  so  much  forgiven  I 
How  shall  I  praise  Him  that  so  graciously. 

In  words  of  love  which  yet  were  of  command. 

He  bade  me — weakened,  blinded,  sinful  me — 

To  reach  and  touch  Him  with  my  faithless  hand  ? 
How  shall  I  praise  Him  that  so  pityingly, 

Though  I  dared  not  touch  Him,  He  yet  touched  me  ? 

This,  this  my  praise  while  e.arth’s  short  life  shall  last. 
Forever  this  my  joy  when  earth’s  tew  years  are  past : 
"  O  Christ  of  power  and  love,  when  Thou  touched  me, 
In  that  same  wondrous  contact  1  touched  Thee  !  ” 


OUT  IN  MINNESOTA. 

Butterfield,  Minn.,  July  24,  1885. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist : 

In  choosing  the  place  for  my  vacation  this 
year,  I  concluded  to  take  Horace  Greeley’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  young  men,  “Go  West,’"  and  I  find  my¬ 
self  at  this  writing  in  the  garden  region  of 
Minnesota.  I  find  that  this  pure  atmosphere 
is  giving  me  relief  from  asthmatic  trouble,  and 
as  I  lie  in  a  hammock  swung  between  two  tall 
cotton-woods,  and  look  over  the  broad  prairie 
west  of  me,  I  see  a  boy  of  twelve  Summers 
raking  timothy-hay,  two  young  New  Yorkers 
drawing  and  stacking  the  large  loads  of  timo¬ 
thy,  making  preparation  for  the  wintering  of  a 
herd  of  stock,  which  are  in  sight  to  the  south 
grazing  on  the  luxurious  blue  grass  which 
grows  in  abundance  everywhere  in  this  region. 
To  the  east  are  broad  fields  of  oats,  barley,  and 
wheat,  and  to  the  north  strikes  off  for  two 
miles  a  beautiful  field  in  its  native  state  cover¬ 
ed  with  native  grass  sufficient  for  hundreds  of 
cattle,  all  going  to  waste  for  want  of  young 
and  energetic  men  to  come  and  possess  the 
land.  This  is  well-named  both  a  land  of  prom¬ 
ise  and  a  land  of  plenty,  * 

A  mile  to  the  southwest  of  me  is  a  new  prai¬ 
rie  town  of  two  years’  growth,  to  which  I  see 
trains  wending  their  way  and  returning  with 
supplies  for  the  home,  lumber  and  materials 
for  the  new  buildings,  and  the  latest  and  best 
agricultural  machinery— to  be  had  here  as 
cheaply  as  anywhere  in  the  East. 

The  scenery  before  me  is  not  a  long,  level 
plain,  but  is  diversified  with  hill  and  valley  in¬ 
terspersed  with  lakelets,  whose  clear  waters 
supply  the  winding  rivulets  that  course  through 
the  valleys ;  and  in  every  direction  there  are 
groves  that  tell  one  that  the  earlier  settlers 
brought  with  them  the  love  of  shady  groves, 
and  they  now  have  groves  for  shade,  protec¬ 
tion,  and  fuel.  Churches  and  school-houses 
are  built  and  well  sustained ;  the  people  are 
industrious,  contented,  and  prosperous. 

About  six  thousand  head  of  cattle  of  all  ages 
have  been  sold  and  shipped  from  one  station 
(eight  miles  e»st  of  here)  so  far  this  season, 
which  has  brought  much  money  in  here  with 
which  to  pay  old  claims,  erect  new  buildings, 
and  pay  for  necessary  supplies.  What  is  now 
most  wanted  here,  are  more  men  to  purchase 
and  work  the  50,000  acres  of  railroad  grant 
lands  that  have  lately  been  put  on  the  market, 
and  lie  within  six  miles  of  this  station,  and 
are  for  sale  at  prices  much  below  their  real 
value.  For  any  further  information  the  writer 
would  refer  your  readers  to  J.  D.  McBroom  of 
Butterfield,  or  J.  R.  McLeain  (elder  in  Presby¬ 
terian  Church),  St.  James,  Minn.,  to  whom  I 
am  under  obligations  for  much  information. 


The  soil  is  a  heavy,  black,  clay  loam,  vary¬ 
ing  from  one  to  four  feet,  underlaid  with  yel¬ 
low  and  blue  clay  from  fifteen  to  forty  feet 
deep.  The  drainage  is  excellent,  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  like  Central  and  Western  New  York.  In¬ 
dian  corn  is  largely  grown  here,  and  is  a  sure 
crop.  Large  fields  of  flax  are  grown  for  the 
seed,  and  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  newly-broken 
prairie  in  subduing  the  tough  sward. 

I  have  spent  a  week  here  and  gathered  many 
facts,  which  I  will  cheerfully  impart  to  any 
good,  sober,  and  Christian  reader  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  who  may  be  looking  for  a  new  home  in 
the  West,  if  he  or  she  will  write  me  giving  full 
information  as  to  wants. 

K.  C.  COLLIS,  Theresa,  N.  Y. 

THE  FEAR  OF  DEATH. 

In  a  pleasant  paragraph  found  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  June  18th,  on  this  topic,  some  very 
truthful  things  are  said,  and  some  that  are 
open  to  criticism.  The  title  of  the  article  is 
“  The  Sweetest  Sound.”  Nothing  is  more  true 
than  that  we  do  not  obtain  salvation  by  our 
good  works.  But  whether  we  can  rise  to  the  full 
assurance  of  faith  or  hope  by  a  mere  act  of 
trust,  and  without  leading  “  a  sober,  righteous 
and  godly  life  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father,’ 
is  another  question.  To  make  it  evident  to 
ourselves  or  others  that  we  are  Christ’s,  we 
must  obey  Him  and  follow  Him. 

The  sins  into  which  a  believer  falls,  rise  up 
like  mists  to  becloud  his  hopes.  The  sin  of 
David  took  away  from  him  for  a  time  his  hope 
and  joy. 

If  a  Christian  leads  an  idle  life  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  he  cannot  but  continue  in  bondage  to 
the  fear  of  death.  The  faith  that  he  professes 
to  have,  will  not  free  him  from  that. 

It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  best  cures 
for  doubt  or  despondency  is  ivork.  In  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Christian  experience,  it  is  uniformly 
found  that  the  doubters  are  mainly  among  the 
idlers.  Only  those  who  are  active  .are  joyous 
and  confident.  Had  Paul  settled  down  and 
lain  still  after  his  conversion,  would  he  ever 
have  been  able  to  utter  such  words  of  triumph 
as  he  did  with  death  in  view  ? 

It  is  the  more  important  that  this  matter  of 
working  should  be  insisted  upon,  from  the 
fact  that  many  of  our  church  members  fail  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  called  to 
activity  and  to  service.  Now  and  then  we 
hear  of  an  organization  in  which  all  the 
members  take  hold  and  help  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  In  too  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  working  and  the  giving  are  done  as 
it  were  by  committee.  And  this  at  a  time 
when  the  call  for  activity  is  most  imperative, 
and  when  sitting  still  with  folded  hands  is 
little  less  than  treason  against  the  King  in 
Zion.  There  are  many  silent  and  secret  work¬ 
ers,  no  doubt ;  but  there  are  many  who  are  do¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing  for  Christ,  and  yet  are  try¬ 
ing  to  nurse  and  keep  alive  a  faint  hope  that 
they  are  His.  It  is  hard  for  such  to  keep  from 
being  afraid  when  they  think  of  death.  There 
is  a  sweeter  sound  than  the  Master’s  call  to 
come  home.  It  is  “  Well  done,  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant.”  Will  that  disciple  ever  hear  it 
who  has  not  denied  himself  and  tried  to  do  for 
the  Master  ?  W.  H.  B. 


FROM  A  MAINE  WATERING-PLACE. 

[As  will  be  seen,  the  following  letter  from  the 
coast  of  Maine  is  nearly  a  year  old  as  to  date.  Oc¬ 
cupied  however  with  the  denizens  of  the  deep, 
large  and  small,  it  has  about  it  perpetual  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  it  may  turn  out  that  the  strange  inci¬ 
dents  here  described  are  now  just  on  the  eve  of 
repetition. — Ed.  Ev.] 

But  a  few  weeks  ago  on  a  quiet  evening  of 
the  sixth  of  August,  there  occurred  a  phenom¬ 
enon  in  this  beautiful  York  River  never  before 
seen  by  that  convenient  traditional  personage, 
the  oldest  inhabitant.  At  about  half-tide,  be¬ 
tween  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine  at  night, 
there  came  rushing  in  from  the  ocean  as  though 
in  mad  panic,  a  prodigious  school  of  herring, 
reckoned  at  many  millions.  The  sound  they 
made  was  like  that  of  water  rolling  over  stones 
or  shallows,  or  of  a  strong  wind  stirring  the 
tops  of  trees.  Visitors  and  people  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  river-side,  thought  at  first 
by  the  noise  that  a  notable  dam  had  given  way, 
and  that  its  pond  was  breaking  loose.  But  on 
reaching  the  shore,  behold!  innumerable  shin¬ 
ing  fishes,  leaping  up  into  the  moonlight, 
crowding  the  channel,  dashing  against  the 
piers,  striking  and  jostling  one  another,  cleav¬ 
ing  the  flood  and  plunging  into  the  mud  on  the 
river  bottom,  flirting  into  boats  that  were  out 
on  the  river,  and  capering  every  way  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  as  if  on  a  lark  or  a 
fright  or  a  frenzy— one  could  not  tell  which. 
Many  were  seen  to  fall  back  into  the  water 
and  sink,  but  millions  followed  on,  continuing 
for  six  or  seven  miles  with  the  inflowing  tide, 
passing  under  three  bridges,  covering  all  the 
caves  and  marshes,  and  leaving  their  dead  in 
countless  numbers,  caught  and  stranded  by 
the  returning  tide,  or  sunk  in  deep  water. 

In  the  morning  the  river-flats,  rocks,  and 
marshes  were  piled  with  countless  thousands, 
that  looked  from  a  distance  like  a  shining 
pavement  of  silver  or  of  white  stone.  Whether 
any  appreciable  number  swam  back  to  the 
ocean,  seems  to  be  unknown,  and  the  cause  of 
their  dying  so  largely  is  also  in  doubt.  Was  it 
from  fright  and  panic  by  pursuing  dog-fish, 
that  hideous  monstrosity  of  the  deep  ?  Was  it 
from  panting  and  suffocation  (if  asphyxia  is 
possible  to  fish  when  in  their  native  element) 
by  being  crowded  in  such  numbers  in  the  river 
channel  and  flats,  when  they  had  been  used  to 
the  roomy  breadth  of  the  deep  sea?  Was  it 
from  concussion  in  the  coast  waters  by  recent 
torpedoes  and  dynamite  ?  Or  did  any  noxious 
gases  evolved  in  connection  with  eart|muake 
commotions  have  to  do  with  this  re$|3Kable 
phenomenon  ?  These  are  proper  questions  for 
the  scientific  gentlemen  of  the  United  States 
Smithsonian  Fish  Commission  to  inquire  in¬ 
to.  It  is  happy  for  inhabitants  and  visitors 
that  the  invigorating  air  of  this  salubrious  re¬ 
gion  has  not  been  poisoned  by  the  putrid  car¬ 
casses  left  to  decay  and  turn  into  rancid  oil 
and  “gurry”  on  the  shores  and  flats.  The 
farmers  gathered  them  for  manure  to  their 
lands,  but  millions  were  left  to  rot  in  the  sun¬ 
light,  and  to  exhale  their  pestiferous  odors  in 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.  Had  there  been 
an  oil-mill  in  the  vicinity,  a  small  fortune  might 
have  been  realized  by  at  once  collecting  and 
grinding  them  up  for  oil  and  fertilizers. 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  as  an  offset  to  such  tem¬ 
porary  mal-odors,  that  the  cardinal  flower, 
rosemary,  evening  primrose,  and  golden-rod 
(the  latter  especially)  are  now  smiling  in  all 
their  superb  beauty  by  bank  and  field,  way- 
side,  wall,  nooks,  and  corners,  compensating 
for  whatever  else  is  offensive  to  sight  and 
smell.  I  have  seen  a  painting  of  the  same  by 
a  native  artist  here  that  is  quite  a  masterpiece 
of  loveliness  and  truth  to  nature. 

It  should  not  pass  unnoticed  among  the  on¬ 
goings  of  this  watering-place,  that  a  large 
sword-fish  was  lately  captured  off  the  harbor, 
being  bari>ooned  from  a  pleasure-yacht  be¬ 
longing  to  Dr.  Tower,  the  harpoon  having  its 
warp  attached  to  a  barrel  for  a  drag.  A  boat 
was  then  lowered  to  secure  the  game,  but  the 
pursued  fish  plunged  under  it,  and  rising 
thrust  his  sword  through  its  bottom,  with  no 
small  danger  to  the  two  occupants  before  it 


broke  short  off.  With  help  from  other  boats, 
the  prize  was  then  lanced,  taken,  and  forth¬ 
with  cut  up  and  served  at  the  various  hotels 
and  boarding-houses  with  no  little  satisfaction, 
as  your  correspondent  can  testify— one  of  the 
most  flavorous  and  solid  food-products  of  the 
sea. 

A  still  larger  marine  monster  of  this  name 
has  since  been  taken  by  local  fishermen  off 
Boon  Island  Light,  which  I  have  myself  seen 
and  examined,  weighing  by  estimate  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  with  a  sword-blade  three  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  measuring  nearly  twelve 
feet  from  tip  of  the  sword  to  the  flukes.  The 
eye  is  full,  exactly  round,  and  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  an  ox.  The  ear  is  small, 
the  fins  three  in  number  beside  the  flukes. 
The  lower  jaw  is  without  teeth,  set  on  hinges 
two  and  a  half  feet  back  from  the  sword,  point¬ 
ed,  not  rounded,  and  of  the  same  bony  materi¬ 
al,  lined  inside  with  a  membrane  like  the  very 
coarsest  and  sharpest  sand-paper,  that  doubt¬ 
less  aids  in  tearing  and  swallowing  prey.  The 
sword,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the  upper 
jaw,  strikes  and  thrashes  both  sidewise  and 
up  and  down,  and  thrusts  endwise  with  a  pow¬ 
er  that  penetrates  like  steel.  I  can  henceforth 
believe  all  the  fishermen’s  stories  about  the 
encounters  of  this  nimble-armed  creature  with 
the  enormous  whale.  H.  T.  C. 

Sunset  Cottage,  York,  Aug.  25, 1884. 

AN  ANCIENT  DEACON. 

The  following  extract  is  from  the  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  poem  of  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Lindsley, 
D.D.,  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  delivered  before 
the  Alumni  and  other  friends  of  Marietta  Col¬ 
lege  on  June  30th.  In  copying  it  for  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  Dr.  Pratt  adds :  He  is  the  son  of  Rev. 
Joel  H.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  the  first  President  of 
the  College,  and  graduated  in  1840.  He  was 
the  poet  of  his  class,  and  wrote  several  poems 
during  his  college  course,  and  has  contributed 
quite  a  number  to  the  press  since  he  entered 
the  ministry.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Scioto  In  Jackson  Courthouse  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1846,  and  studied  as  a  resident  gradu¬ 
ate  for  some  two  years  in  New  York  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  after  having  spent  two 
years  at  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and 
one  year  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York.  He 
was  settled  near  New  York,  and  has  spent  his 
ministerial  life  in  the  East  for  forty  years, 
where  he  has  been  successful  in  accomplishing 
much  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  in  teaching 
the  classics  in  private,  for  which  he  has  both 
the  taste  and  the  qualifications. 

But  to  the  poem.  It  is  no  secret  in  Marietta, 
and  need  be  none  anywhere,  to  say  that  the 
ancient  deacon  referred  to  was  good  old  Dea¬ 
con  Adams  of  the  Congregational  church  of 
Marietta.  He  was  a  most  remarkable  man, 
and  can  never  be  forgotten  by  any  one  who 
knew  him.  He  was  always  ready  to  pray  or 
speak  in  prayer-meeting,  or  to  go  and  dis¬ 
charge  some  unpleasant  duty  in  visiting  some 
backsliding  disciple,  or  erring  brother  or  sis¬ 
ter,  and  admonishing  them  and  reclaiming 
them  from  their  wanderings.  He  had  not 
much  book  sense,  nor  uncommon  sense,  nor 
critical  sense,  nor  college  sense,  but  a  great 
deal  of  common-sense,  real  mother-wit,  which 
had  been  quickened  and  cultivated  by  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  Bible  from  his 
very  childhood.  He  knew  man  and  God  bet¬ 
ter  than  most  college  men.  He  had  charge  of 
the  Industrial  Department  in  the  College,  or 
Academy,  in  the  early  days  of  this  institution ; 
was  professor  of  carpentering  and  broom¬ 
making,  and  I  believe  also  professor  of  “  dust 
and  ashes,”  as  janitor  of  the  College.  The  stu¬ 
dents  soon  learned  to  respect  him  for  hh^^d- 
ness  and  tldlellty,  and  strict  regard  to 
righteousness.  No  bribe  could  prevei^^im 
from  faithfully  performing  his  duty  to  them 
and  to  the  College  professors.  When  it  was 
proposed  some  twenty  years  ago  or  over  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  Presbyterian  church  in  Marietta,  he 
was  the  chief  Instrument  in  bringing  it  about. 
Not  that  he  went  into  the  organization,  but  he 
posted  the  old  parson  of  the  Congregational 
church  as  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  movement, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  College  and  of  the  old 
mother  church,  and  in  order  that  he  might  re¬ 
tain  his  place  as  pastor  there. 

THE  ANCIENT  DEACON. 

Passing  along  through  the  streets  one  day, 

I  saw  a  man  just  over  the  way — 

A  carpenter,  armed  with  axe  and  twine, 

Hewing  a  timber  down  to  the  line. 

A  serious-minded  man  he  was, 

Reasoning  up  from  effect  to  cause. 

Whose  untaught  intellect,  keen  though  rough. 
Bade  him  eschew  “a  priori  ”  stuff. 

“  Father,”  I  said,  “  you  are  growing  old ; 

Upon  that  broad-axe  relax  your  hold. 

For  sixty  years  you  have  done  your  best ; 

’Tls  time  that  you  had  a  little  rest.” 

“  Young  man,  would  you  many  ills  avoid, 

Keep  always  busy  and  well  employed,. 

The  curse  of  our  labor  since  the  Fall 
Has  become  a  blessing  to  us  ail. 

The  evils  of  life  we  may  not  shun. 

But  I’d  rather  take  them  one  by  one ; 

There  are  two  with  which  I  couldn’t  agree. 

If  both  should  come  together  on  me, 

And  they  are  old  age  and  poverty.” 

"  Deacon,”  I  asked  (the  office  he  held. 

But  with  its  importance  never  swelled), 

“  Your  thinking  powers  are  quite  wide-awake ; 
Blunders  in  logic  you  seldom  make. 

Your  words  are  like  a  well-mortised  joint — 

They  fit  the  subject  and  come  to  the  point. 

Where  did  you  get  such  a  level  head  ? 

Tell  me.  Deacon,  what  books  you  have  read.” 

“  They  are  not  many,”  the  old  man  said. 

“  Chances  for  learning  when  I  was  a  boy 
Were  what  few  young  people  could  enjoy. 

And  [pointing  College-ward  with  his  square] 

He  had  not  any  like  those  up  there. 

The  things  I  learned  in  a  rambling  way 
Were  gathered  up  piecemeal  day  by  day. 

Being  shut  out  from  library  shelves. 

We  had  to  try  to  think  for  ourselves. 

The  books  we  had  were  but  very  few ; 

Those  we  read  carefully  through  and  through — 
Read  them  over  and  over  again. 

Until  their  meaning  became  quiet  plain. 

The  chief  I  had  I  got  by  heart. 

Till  of  my  thinking  they  formed  a  part. 
My^^library  was  not  much  to  view : 

The  Bible  and  Shakespeare— these  I  knew.” 

O  wise  old  Christian,  whose  thoughtful  face 
Comes  to  me  still  with  a  saintly  grace. 

Whose  life  of  labor,  sublime  and  grand 
Through  faith,  no  skeptic  could  understand ; 

Of  learning  profound,  although  no  clerk, 

Putting  thy  conscience  into  thy  work ; 

Blameless  example,  that  closed  the  lips 
Of  men  on  the  watch  for  halts  and  slips. 

Misers  may  toil  their  millions  to  save. 

And  banners  over  conquerors  wave. 

My  humble  tribute  lies  on  thy  grave. 

The  whole  poem  was  admirable,  and  wa«  lis¬ 
tened  to  by  the  large  audience  with  the  closest 
attention.  His  theme  was  the  “  Old  and  New,” 
and  of  course  brought  in  the  great  changes 
that  have  occurred  within  fifty  years. 

Among  the  remains  of  Indian  mounds  in  the 
western  suburbs  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  were  re¬ 
cently  found  two  nodules  of  nearly  pure  Mlver, 
weighing  together  upward  of  twelve  pounds,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  small  piece  of  silver  foil.  Near 
them  were  a  large  copper  axe,  a  sea  shell,  bone 
spears,  and  other  prehistoric  relics. 
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The  Lesson :  1  Kings  xviii.  30-46. 


him,  Elijah  took  upon  himself  the  dreadful 
office  of  executioner,  participating  in  and  di¬ 
recting  this  Divinely  ordered  slaying.  It  was 
Jehovah’s  sentence  that  he  was  commissioned 
to  enact.  Before  they  were  permitted  to  be¬ 
hold  the  goodness  of  Jehovah,  Ahab  and  the 
people  were  to  be  taught  the  needed  lesson  of 
His  severity.  The  punishment  of  the  false 


30.  And  mijftli  s&id  unto  nil  Iho  pooplo.  Com©  nonr  unto  TniiQl  Tnprov  thp  iniftlpd 

me.  And  all  the  people  came  near  unto  him.  And  he  re-  propneis  musi  preceue  mercy  tO  me  misieu 

paired  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  wae  broken  down.  suffering  people.  Never  was  doom  more  rlchly 

81.  And  Elijah  look  twelre  Btonea,  according  to  the  num-  ..  .  t,  x  i-.  j  .  i 

her  of  the  tribes  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  the  word  merited.  For  these  men  were  Israelites,  intel- 


®*J?*.*^”*  ligent  perverters  of  the  law,  teachers  and  exem- 

82.  And  with  the  stones  he  built  an  altar  In  the  name  of  ,  ,  ,  . 

the  Lord;  and  he  made  a  trench  about  the  altar,  as  great  plarsof  all  that  was  Corrupting  and  destructive 
“8?"^id“e“^u^^l^w^ln'■“de^‘!^d  cut  the  bullock  in  ^O  the  people.  Furthermore,  they  were  know- 
pieces,  and  laid  him  on  the  wood,  and  said.  Fill  four  bar-  ing  usuriiers  of  an  office  that  Jehovah  had 
rels  with  water,  and  pour  it  on  the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  on  ,  •  ...  .  ,  i  i  tx«  a 

toe  wo^.  “  expressly  instituted,  which  only  His  true  wor¬ 

st.  And  he  said.  Do  It  the  s^nd  time.  And  toey  did  It  shippers  could  fill.  They  were  no  prophets,  as 
toe  second  time.  And  he  said.  Do  It  the  third  time.  And  ja, 

toey  did  it  the  third  time.  Baal  was  no  god ;  their  worship  was  denle- 

tTMch  ats^wioTwater  ”**”*******  **^’ *°******'***^****  ment.  Conscious  and  wilful  impostors,  they 
36.  And  It  came  to  pass  at  the  time  of  the  offering  of  the  knowingly  blasphemed  and  defied  the  God  of 

Israel.  They  virtually  challenged  Jehovah  to 

known  this  day  that  thou  art  Ood  In  Israel,  and  that  lam  ^  defence  and  deliverance  of  the  people  they 
thy  servant,  and  that  I  have  done  all  these  things  at  thy  xir 

word.  had  sought  to  make  vile  and  to  pollute.  Was 

87.  Hear  me,  O  Lord,  hear  me,  that  this  people  may  know  fh*»rp  nnt  caiiop  fnr  ^ word  of  the 

toat  thou  art  the  Lord  God,  and  that  toou  hast  turned  their  mere  not  caUSe  lor  use  OI  me  sworu  Ol  me 

heart  back  again.  Lord  ”  in  a  crisis  so  supreme  as  this,  when 

bu1n7rrm,^“™nS^rw^%^nd’torsmn^^^  Se  these  shameless  apostates  sought  to  keep  the 
dust,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  In  the  trench.  people  awav  from  their  God  ?  Not  only  are 

89.  And  when  all  toe  people  saw  It,  they  fell  on  their  f,*  i  . 

faces:  and  they  said.  The  Lord,  he  Is  the  Ood;  toe  Lord,  they  punished  according  tO  the  express  law  OI 

‘*«*AndXah  said  unto  them.  Take  the  prophets  of  Baal;  God  (Deut.  Xiii.  1-11),  but  their  punishment 
let  DOtoue  of  them  eecape.  And  they  took  them  :  and  Elijah  vividlv  suggests  tO  the  people  their  OWn  deseit 
bought  them  down  to  the  brook  Klshon,  and  slew  them  {^presses  God’s 

41.  And  Elijah  said  unto  Ahab,  Get  thee  up,  eat  and  drink;  y(a,]-Qinf;  acainst  idolatry  in  the  Only  way  that 

for  there  Is  a  sound  of  abundance  of  rain.  ,  x-,  .n  j 

42.  So  Ahab  went  up  to  eat  and  to  drink.  And  Elijah  went  they  Will  heed.  Even  Ahab,  whO  has  followed 

Sre'Sito.*^Sd%^rhr;ice“"b^tw^^^^^^  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  the  idolatrous 

48.  And  said  to  his  servant.  Go  up  now,  look  toward  the  prophets,  seems  to  share  in  the  conviction  and 
SSiiing“\nd?e*“slir6o“«ain""J^^^^  fear  of  the  i>eople.  For  he  interposes  no  hin- 

44.  And  It  came  to  pass  at  the  seventh  time,  that  he  said,  drance  to  Elilah’s  slavinc  SWOrd. 

Behold,  there  arlseth  a  little  cloud  out  of  the  sea,  like  a  j  j  o 

man’s  hand.  And  he  said.  Go  up,  say  unto  Ahab,  Prepare  41-44.  With  a  final  direction  to  Ahab,  Elijah 
thy  chariot,  and  get  thee  down,  that  the  rain  stop  thee  not.  .  _  .  ,, 

45.  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  meanwhile,  that  the  heaven  retires  to  pruj*  Tumiug  froiU  th©  fulfill6Q 

clouds  and  wind,  and  there  was  a  great  rain,  judgment  of  Jehovah,  the  prophet  directs  Ahab 
And  Ahab  rode,  and  went  to  Jezreel.  j  o  >  x  i  , 

46.  And  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah;  and  he  tO  gO  Up  from  the  brOOk  and  tO  eat  aud  drink, 

SMe^reeL***"  i>efore  .^hab  to  the  entrance  assurance  of  speedy  and  abundant 

GOLDEN  TEXT.  I’ain.  While  the  king  obeys  his  direction. 


41-44.  With  a  final  direction  1o  Ahab,  Elijah 


GOLDEN  TEXT. 


The  Lord,  he  is  the  God ;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God.  Elijah  seeks  in  a  still  higher  part  of  the  moun- 
EXPT.ANATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT.  ^  Solitary  place  where  he  may  plead  with 


EXPLANATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 
Introductory.  “  The  natural  features  of  the 
mount  exactly  correspond  with  the  details  of 


God.  And  in  this  act  we  read  a  most  instruc¬ 
tive  lesson.  If  ever  one  might  withhold  prayer, 
it  would  seem  that  Elijah  could  have  done  so 


this  narrative.  The  conspicuous  summit,  1635 

feet  above  the  sea,  on  which  the  altars  were  ^  quickened  spiritual  sense 

pla^d,' presents aysplanade  spacious  enough  ^  heard  “a  sound  of  abun- 

for  the  king  and  the  imests  of  Baal  to  stand  on 

the  one  side,  and  Elijah  on  the  other  It  is  a  ^ 

rocky  soil,  on  which  there  is  abundance  of  .  .  mu  *  j- 1  i  .  i 

,  X  X*.  u  XU  XI  X  *  upon  his  prayer.  Therefore  did  he  plead  so 

loose  stones,  to  furnish  the  twelve  stones  of  ,1  .V  x  «,  .u  1  .>-•  u*  _ » 

,,  .  XU  u  -ix  u  ,  .XU-  1  XU  earnestly  that  “ the  heavens  might  give  ram.” 

which  the  altar  was  built— a  bed  of  thick  earth  j  •  •  1  u  1  *i  11...1  _ _ k 

,  ...  ^  ,  ,juj  ix.u  Thus  decisively  he  solves  the  so-called  prob¬ 
in  which  a  trench  could  be  dug;  and  yet  the  ,  x-  xu  .i  1  .-i-.  _ _ 

.  ,  XU  X  XU  T  j  j  X  lems  respecting  the  need  and  utility  of  prayer 

T  ,x  K*"  !»««.  that  the  water  poured  Into  proved  and  promised  bleselngs. 

It  would  >«  Two  hundred  and  fifty  j,,  blessluus,  Christ  assures  us,  there  is 

ere  mafwren  qq  without  usA'inp,  no /ijufiuu  without 

mal  tountam,  which  beiUK  close  to  the  almr  of  ,K>ssession  with- 

the  Lord,  might  not  have  been  accessible  to  .  ■  *  x,  i  tm--  ,  u  i-  a 

,  j  u  XU  .  •  XU  X  out  persistently  knoimnq.  Elijah  believed 

the  iieople,  and  whence,  therefore,  even  m  that  ,  xx  x,-  i  -x  »  i«i 

*  ,  ,  ’  u  God  s  Word.  He  set  himself  to  seek  its  fulfil- 

season  of  severe  drought,  Elijah  could  procure  x  w  x  i  xu  i  i  i  j 

. .  .  1-  .  X  u-  u  1  ment.  He  expected  the  answer,  looked  and 

those  copious  supplies  of  water  which  he  ..  ,  .*  »  j  •  ,i  .u-  u  • 

J  XU  «x  mu  J-  X  u  X  w  aited  until  it  came.  And  in  all  this  he  is 

poured  over  the  altar.  The  distance  between  ,  x  x  ,  j  x  x  i  •  i 

f.  .  .  J  xu  -x  .xu  IX  •  u  X  our  example,  to  teach  and  prompt  us  to  like 

this  spring  and  the  site  of  the  altar  is  so  short  ....  .  ,  x  •  x  x-  « 

X  V  ..  ,  XI  -ui  X  xu  •  faith  and  seeking  and  certain  expectation  of 

as  to  make  it  jierfectly  jiossible  to  go  thrice  .  ' 

thither  and  back  again. —  Van  De  Velde.  ,.  x  xx  •  •  x 

•A  mu  u  X  »  v>  1  XX  1  Seven  times  his  servant  went  to  a  view-point 

80-8o.  The  prophets  of  Baal  were  utterly  x  j  xu  un  xu  u  x  •  j 

..  J  Q  u  u  1  xu  -1  X  toward  the  sea,  while  the  prophet  remained 

discomfited.  Six  hours  had  they  vainly  spent  x  j  xu  xu  -xu  «.  u-  .  u  x 

.  ,  1-  X-  XT  xu  1  cast  down  on  the  earth  with  “his  face  between 

in  senseless  supplication.  Now  the  long  ap-  ...  ,,  tt  uuju  -  xu  . 

_  .  X  J  X-  »  XI  -a  ,xi  his  knees.  He  who  had  been  in  the  crisis  of 


80-8o.  The  prophets  of  Baal  were  utterly  .  j  xu  ui,  xu  u  x  • 

..  J  Q  u  u  1  xu  -1  X  toward  the  sea,  while  the  prophet  remained 

discomfited.  Six  hours  had  they  vainly  spent  x  j  xu  xu  -xu  «.  u-  .  u  x 

.  ,  1-  X-  XT  xu  1  cast  down  on  the  earth  with  “his  face  between 

in  senseless  supplication.  Now  the  long  ap-  ...  ,,  tt  uuju  -  xu  . 

^  .  X  J  X-  »  XI  -a  ,xi  his  knees.  He  who  had  been  in  the  crisis  of 

pointed  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (three  x-ix  j  , 

o’clock)  drew  nigh;  and  Elijah  proceeds  to  IriaUternly  bold  before  king  and  people,  now 
preparethe  altar  and  sacrifice.  Standing  amid  of  success,  utterly  abases  himself 

the  ruins  of  the  ancient  altar  to  Jehovah,  he  f  humMity  stays  not  his 

bids  the  people  come  nearer,  that  the  truth  »«i;ortunity.  And  he  answer  is  foreshadowed 

_ _ _  i.  ^  with  the  seventh  return  of  his  servant.  Upon 

and  depth  of  their  impression  may  be  lucreas-  ,  ..... 

wifh  ho  roL.GiHa  fho  niior  sca-vcrge  of  thc  ficckless  heavens  a  little 


and  depth  of  their  impression  may  be  increas¬ 
ed.  With  twelve  stones  he  rebuilds  the  altar. 
By  this  number  he  symbolizes  the  twelve 
tribes,  whom  as  God’s  elect  and  favored  jieo- 


cloud  has  appeared.  The  sign  is  assurance 
that  his  prayer  is  answered,  and  the  prophet 


pie,  he  thus  recognizes  as  still  one,  though  sends  to  Ahab  a  hastening  message  of  instant 
ooo.  TJ„XU5=  1.0  Uol.ii,.  return  to  Jezreel. 


now  for  years  divided.  By  this  act  he  boldly 
.-reaffirms  the  unity  of  the  nation  as  originally 


Through  the  falling  rain  Elijah  runs 


established  in  fulfilment  of  the  covenant  with 

Abraham  and  Jacob.  As  boldly  does  he  pro-  followed  upon  Elijah  s  mes- 

test  against  the  separate  existence  of  the  ten  according  o  his  word  as  three 

tribes,  and  their  assumption  of  the  name  of  years  before  he  had  said  to -Ahab,  the  ram  be- 
Israel.  Around  the  altar  a  broad  trench  is  ex-  ^  Homeward  with  speed  drove  the 

cavated.  The  wood  belays  in  order,  and  the  while  the  prophet,  girded  with  super- 

prepared  sacrifice  he  places  upon  the  wood.  strength,  ran  before  the  chariot  seven- 

Then  at  his  command  water  is  brought  and  to  though  the  Lord’s 

poured  upon  the  sacrifice,  the  wood,  and  stones  Prophet’  even  through  the  storm  he  thus  pro¬ 
of  the  altar,  and  the  trench  is  filled  to  the  ^eded  the  king  as  a  servant.  This  he  did  to 
brim.  This  he  did  that  the  miracle  might  be  ®ht)w  that  he  willingly  honored  Ahab,  now  that 
made  the  more  convincing.  With  no  excite-  ^^ab  had  outwardly  honored  God’s  authority. 


ment  in  act  or  word,  but  calmly  and  with  dig¬ 
nity,  his  preparation  is  speedily  made. 


And  this  act  of  humility,  crowning  a  day  of  so 
great  distinction  and  achievement,  showed  that 


8tt,  37.  The  prayer  of  Eiyah  at  the  hour  of  actuated  by  higher  than  mere 

the  evening  sacrifice.  He  “  came  near  ”  to  the  human  motives.  It  proved  that  he  was  not 
altar,  having  stood  at  a  distance  while  trench  l*Hed  up  by  the  signal  triumph  he  had  won,  or 
and  altar  were  filled  with  water.  His  suppli-  miraculous  favor  which  God  had  vouch- 

cation  is  simple,  appropriate,  intelligent,  and  “^fed.  By  this  humble  and  deferential  spirit 
quietly  fervent.  He  utters  no  loud  cry  nor  he  transferred  the  king  s  thought  from  him- 
vain  reiteration.  He  addresses  a  jtersonal  Be-  to  Jehovah  as  the  real  actor  in  the  scenes 
ing,  who  has  sustained  personal  covenant  re-  ^hat  had  transpired.  Thus  he  impressed  the 
lations  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  the  deeply  on  Ahab  s  mind  the  warning  les- 

acknowledged  progenitors  of  the  nation.  He  ^  he  day. 


thus  reminds  them  that  Jehovah  is  still  the 
God  of  Israel.  Heasfoi  something  definite.  “  Let 


Helpful  Suggestions. 

1.  The  whole  incident  furnishes  a  vivid  sug- 


it  be  known  that  Thou  art  God!"  This  w’as  gestion  of  God’s  condescending  patience  with 
the  i>oint  in  trial.  “And  that  I  am  Thy  servant,  persistent  transgressors.  Though  he  visited  I 
and  have  done  these  things  at  Thy  word!”  judgment  upon  a  fewr  of  the  foremost  offenders, 
This,  too,  was  involved  in  the  pending  issue,  he  continued  to  spare  the  guilty  king  and  peo- 
And  he  pleads  with  God  for  hearing  and  answer,  pie.  .And  how  emphatically  does  the  whole 
His  plea  is  “that  this  people  may  know  that  previous  and  subsequent  history  of  this  favor- 
Thou  art  the  Lord  God.  and  that  Thou  hast  ed  nation  illustrate  the  amazing  patience  and 
turned  their  heart  back  again.”  He  asks  that  long  suffering  of  God ! 

God  would  reveal  Himself  by  this  miracle :  3.  The  spirit  that  directed  and  actuated  Eli- 

first,  that  His  own  glory  might  be  manifest ;  jah  in  the  anest  and  execution  of  the  false 
next,  that  Elijah’s  acts  might  be  seen  to  come  prophets  has  been  sometimes  contrasted  with 
from  His  inspiration ;  and  last,  that  the  peo-  the  spirit  manifested  by  Christ,  as  though  the 
pie  might  be  convinced  of  the  present  power  one  was  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  other.  And 
and  tlie  rightful  claim  of  God;  and  so  their  the  contrast  has  been  extended  to  the  two 
hearts  be  drawn  back  to  Him.  A  mediator  and  great  disjiensations  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
intercessor,  pleading  in  the  interest  of  this  raeuts.  .A  deei>er  and  more  careful  study  would 
guilty  iieople,  he  here  joins  together  the  two  have  disclosed  the  truth  that  no  such  contrast 
always  inseparable  thinys,  God’s  glory  and  the  or  antagonism  exists.  The  Jehovah  who  in- 


people’s  welfare. 


spired  the  judgment-deed  of  Elijah  was  Jeho- 


88.  The  answer  by  fire.  Sublimely  simple  vah  Jesus,  the  same  who  inspired  the  like  judg- 
are  the  words  of  the  sacred  record.  Instantly,  ment-word  of  Peter  in  the  doom  of  Ananias 
while  yet  the  heavens  were  without  a  cloud  and  Sapphira.  Whatever  the  differences  that 
and  while  no  conditions  of  lightning  existed,  may  be  traced  in  the  methmls  of  the  Divine 
the  fire  fell  in  the  sight  of  the  jieople.  Differ-  ordering  an  3  action,  before  and  after  the  in- 
ent  from  all  previous  similar  miracles  was  the  carnation  of  Jesus  and  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
effect  of  this  descending  fire.  At  the  dedica-  Ghost,  there  are  no  differences  in  the  spirit  of 
tion  of  the  Temple  and  at  other  times,  only  the  the  one  Jehovah  Jesus  who  bought  and  direct, 
sacrifice  and  the  wood  had  been  consumed,  ed  alike  all  the  agents  He  has  employed  in 
Here  was  sujieraddeti  the  turning  of  the  altar  every  dispensation.  Love  ever  has  been,  is 
stones,  and  even  the  intermixed  earth  itself,  to  now,  and  ever  shall  be  the  basis  of  Divine 
ashes,  and  the  instant  exhalation  of  the  water  judgment;  and  though  they  mean  it  not,  good 
in  the  trench.  .Altar  and  sacrifice  had  disap-  men  dishonor  God  by  the  intimation  of  any 
peared,  and  their  place  left  bare.  Other  altars,  essential  antagonism  between  the  elder  and 
of  Moses  and  David  and  Solomon,  were  conse-  later  dispensation  on  this  vital  matter.  They 
crated  by  fire,  but  preserved  for  use,  aud  in  know  not  “  what  spirit  they  are  of.” 

token  of  God’s  mercy.  This  one  was  utterly  3.  In  the  constancy,  closeness,  and  fervor  of 
destroyeil,  because  no  more  to  be  used,  and  as  his  communion  with  God  we  find  the  secret  of 
a  sym^l  to  the  witnessing  people  of  God’s  de-  Elijah's  intrepidity,  and  the  source  of  his 
vouring  wrath.  strength.  In  closing  the  fountains  of  heaven, 

89.  The  instant  unanimous  verdict  of  the  in  restoring  the  widow’s  dead  child,  in  evoking 
astounded  and  eonvieted  people.  Without  word  the  fire  ujxin  the  sacrifice,  in  restoring  the  rain 
or  question  or  api>eal  from  Elijah,  constrained  to  the  parched  infertile  earth,  and  in  bringing 
by  an  intense  and  overwhelming  conviction  to  down  the  destroying  fiarae  ui)on  the  bands 
recognize  a  Divine  and  sujiernatural  force  in  sent  for  his  arrest,  all  these  signal  and  won- 
the  consuming  fire,  the  i>e6ple  bowed  them-  drous  events  were  preceded  by  his  intensely 
selves  to  the  earth,  and  cried  .Tehorah.  He  is  fervent  prayer.  All  these  miraculous  interjK)- 
the  God!  Conviaced,  terrified,  and  for  the  sitions  simply  prove  the  significant  assertion 
time  humbled  by  the  fearful  demonstratiou,  of  James:  The  effet'lnah  energetic  tferrent  prayer 


they  were;  but  not  converted. 

40.  The  exeentlon  of  Haul’s  prophets. 


of  a  righteous  iuan  araileth  much.  Explicitly 
referring  to  the  miracle  before  us,  the  same 


have  done  this  thing  at  Thy  word,”  the  Lord’s  .Ajiostle  declares  that  “  Elijah  was  but  a  man, 
prophet  might  have  said  again.  By  direction  subject  to  like  passions  as  we  are  ” ;  thus  inti- 
of  Elijah,  whose  Divine  commission  had  been  mating  that  like  i>ower  with  God  may  be  al¬ 
so  manifestly  vindicated,  the  prophets  of  Baal  tained  by  every  believing  imjxirtunate  sup- 
were  seized  by  the  multitude  and  borne  down  pliant.  So  clearly  and  forcibly  are  we  encour- 
to  the  gorge  of  the  Kishon  at  the  mountain’s  aged  to  eontinue  instant  in  prayer,  and  to  ask 
base.  There,  as  Phinehas  and  Samuel  before  whatsoever  we  will ! 


MEMENTO  MORI. 

By  Edward  Webster. 

Who  hat  not  lott  a  /riend  f  " 

Death  has  come  and  taken  from  us — 

From  the  world,  with  sorrow  rife — 

One  we  loved  in  early  promise, 

One  we  loved  In  later  life ;  i 

Cherished  in  the  household  ever,  i 

When  the  callow  brood  was  young  J 
Full  of  comfort,  absent  never, 

When  with  grief  our  hearts  were  wrung.  , 

If  unkindly  word  was  spoken  ^ 

Ever  in  the  days  gone  by,  ' 

May  her  angel  bring  some  token  ^ 

To  us  from  her  home  on  high ; 

That  her  love,  so  self-denying 
While  she  tarried  in  the  flesh,  ] 

Yet  remains,  and  never  dying,  i 

Springs  in  Paradise  afresh.  ' 

i 

O  let  us  her  meni’ry  cherish  i 

Till  our  day  of  death  shall  come ;  i 

May  each  innate  evil  perish 
Ere,  like  her,  we're  summoned  home !  ' 

Meeting  all  who  went  before  her,  ' 

All  on  earth  we’ve  loved  and  lost. 

May  eternity  restore  her 
When  the  stream  we  too  have  crossed ! 

Let  us  heed  the  admonition : 

Let  us  labor,  watcli,  and  wait. 

That,  like  her,  in  full  fruition  , 

We  regain  our  lost  estate ; 

When  our  friends  shall  gather,  weeping. 

Round  our  graves  beneath  the  sod. 

They  our  mem’rj*  kindly  keeping. 

We  ourselves  at  rest  in  God. 

Hrlfgfottfii 

The  Christian  at  W^ork  : 

We  do  not  know  exactly  how  many  men  are 
working  on  the  new’  aqueduct,  but  we  believe 
they  number  three  thousand  at  the  lowest  cal¬ 
culation.  But  be  they  more  or  fewer,  it  seems 
a  great  pity  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  all  ' 
Sabbath  pnvileges.  Yet  they  are,  for  they  are 
worked  seven  days  in  the  week  ;  and  so  strin¬ 
gent  is  this  requirement,  tliat  it  has  come  to  be 
understood  in  tlie  plirase  current  all  along  the 
aqueduct,  that  “  tlie  man  w’ho  doesn’t  I’eport 
for  work  on  Sunday  need  not  bother  himself  to 
come  on  Monday.”  The  work  goes  on  unceas¬ 
ingly,  therefore,  seven  days  a  w’eek,  day  and  i 
night.  Whetlier  or  not  tlie  couiia  would  pro¬ 
nounce  such  labor  to  be  a  work  of  necessity  ' 
(and  we  fail  to  see  the  necessity  in  the  case),  it 
would  seem  as  if  some  provision  might  be  made 
whereby  the  vast  army  of  those  employed  on 
tlie  aqueduct  could  secure  a  measure  of  Sab¬ 
bath  rest,  and  tlie  opportunity  for  religious 
worship  which  a  great  many,  as  we  know, 
would  rejoice  to  have.  It  is  impossible  for  this 
ceaseless  work  to  go  on  steadily  for  three  years 
without  serious  injury  to  tlie  busy  men  kept  ^ 
employed  ;  and  more  than  this,  if  the  city  au- 
tlioiities  are  in  tliis  way  to  set  the  example  of 
their  own  immunity  from  the  requirements  of 
Sunday  rest,  as  pro^'ided  for  in  the  Sunday 
laws,  the  loss  to  the  cause  of  public  morals  in 
thus  loosening  the  claims  of  tlie  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance,  will  be  serious. 

The  Examiner : 

There  is  a  way  of  doing  good  which  requires 
no  organization  and  no  contributions  of  money, 
and  yet  just  as  surely  deserves  the  attention  and 
active  effort  of  kiml-hearted  people  of  means. 
In  every  city  and  tow'n  there  are  philanthropic 
men  and  women  who  own  horses  and  carriages, 
and  they  are  often  puzzled  to  know  how  to 
employ  them  enough  to  keej)  the  well-fed  ani¬ 
mals  in  good  condition.  The  liorees  need  exer¬ 
cise,  and  suffer  for  the  want  of  it.  Now'  let  us 
wliisper  a  word  in  the  ear  of  tliese  puzzled 
owners  of  fine  equii)age8. 

In  the  place  w’here  you  reside  there  are  ex¬ 
cellent  Cliristian  women  to  wliom  a  carriage 
ride  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  Summer 
would  be  a  luxury  beyond  e.xiiression.  More 
tiian  that,  it  woiihl  often  mean  to  tlieni  health, 
vigor,  even  life  itself.  They  are  wives  and 
mothers,  burdened  with  the  cares  of  households, 
without  even  the  one  “  maid  of  all  work  ”  to 
ease  their  toil.  They  are  not  the  kind  who 
benefit  by  cliaritable  enterprises.  If  offered 
such  relief  tliey  would  not  accept  it.  They  are 
not  quite  poor  enough  for  that,  thougli  too 
poor  to  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  hiring  aeonvey- 
aiiee  for  pleasure-riding.  Here  two  needs  meet. 
Y^our  horses  need  exerc-ise,  and  these  good 
women  need  an  occasional  liealth-giving  ride. 
Bemembering  tlie  Pauline  admonition,  “  As  ye 
liave  opportunity,  do  good  unto  all,  especially  to 
them  that  are  of  the  household  of  faith,”  send 
your  idle  iquipage  with  a  kindly  message  to 
these  overburdened  women,  and  there  will  be  a 
blessing  alike  for  the  one  that  gives  and  the 
one  that  takes.  Even  if  the  fortunate  owner  is 
off  at  a  Summer  resort,  this  work  of  mercy  can 
be  performed,  in  ease  tlie  carriage  is  left  behind. 
Let  the  coachman  be  supplied  with  a  list  of 
persons  to  be  taken  out,  and  directed  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  liorses  in  this  way,  rather  than  by 
parading  about  in  solitary  state,  with  the  one 
selfish  objei’t  of  keeping  the  pampered  creatures 
in  condition. 

The  Congregationalist : 

1.  Workmen,  w'hatever  their  grade  of  intelli¬ 
gence  or  character,  have  rights  over  and  atiove 
the  mere  payment  of  scarcely  more  than  star¬ 
vation  wages,  rights  which  the  individuals  or 
corporations  employing  them  are  bound  to  re¬ 
spect.  An  enlightened  and  humane  public  sen¬ 
timent  with  increasing  distinctness  insists  upon 
the  obligation. 

2.  The  public  itself  has  rights  which  the  em¬ 
ployers  of  bodies  of  workmen  are  bournl  to  con¬ 
sider.  Employers  who  gather  together  num¬ 
bers  of  the  cheapest  and  lowest  and  most  igno¬ 
rant  workmen,  and  then  do  nothing  for  their 
elevation,  deserve  to  feel  tlie  weight  of  public 
censure. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  the  safety  of  our  cities 
and  of  the  country,  depends  on  the  speedy 
Chi'istianization  of  tlie  masses  of  our  foreign- 
born  population.  In  Cleveland  the  Poles  have 
proved  the  most  dangerous  element,  and  they 
are  the  most  ignorant  and  degraded.  *At  a 
meeting  when  thie  other  elements  of  tlie  strike 
were  disposed  to  he  (piiet  and  act  legally,  a  sin¬ 
gle  infiammatory  speech  by  a  Pole  started  the 
crowd  for  the  bloody  encounter  with  the  police. 
It  is  in  just  this  way  tliat  ignorant,  morally  un¬ 
disciplined,  and  more  or  less  outraged  massi-s 
of  working  jH'ople  are  liable  to  be  infiamed  and 
hurried  on  to  atrocities  the  most  rwkless  and 
disastrous.  -And  what  are  the  Protestant  Church¬ 
es  of  our  countrv  doing  for  tliese  great  classes 
among  us '!  The  efforts  of  the  theological  sem¬ 
inaries  at  Gberliii  and  Chicago  hj  establish 
Si’luvic  and  St-andinavian  training  departments, 
in  order  t<>  secure  competent  evangelists  to 
work  among  the  pi'Ojile  of  these  nationalities, 
are  espei’ially  worthy  of  liberal  support.  But 
what  can  they  hope  Ui  do  without  money  be- 
liiiid  them — and  a  good  deal  of  it  V  .And  whence, 
reader,  is  tliat  money  to  come,  if  you  do  not 
contribute  your  share,  and  stir  uj)  others  to  a 
wise  and  holy  liberality  ? 

The  Independent  : 

Over  against  the  comparative  failure  of  the 
Gr(*gory  VII.  centenary  on  the  part  of  the  Cath- 
olii’S,  espixially  those  of  (iermany,  the  wide- 
spreail  interest  taken  by  the  Protestant  Church 
(especially  of  Germany  and  Denmark)  in  the 
fourth  centenary  of  Bugenhagen’s  birth,  con¬ 
trasts  most  favorably.  The  Evangelical  Church 
of  Northern  Europe  has  goo<l  reasons  for  keep¬ 
ing  in  sacred  remembrance  the  name  and  works 
of  this  man.  Next  to  Luther  and  Melarielithon, 
he  was  beyond  a  doubt  the  most  important 
person  in  the  great  work  of  the  German  Re¬ 
formation.  He  was  cliiefiy  known  as  pastor  of 
the  city  ciiurch  in  Wittenberg,  and  as  a  church 
reorganizer  throughout  Northern  Gennany  and 
in  Denmark.  In  the  latter  country  he  spent 
I  five  years  intriKliu’ing  and  establishing  the 
I  good  work,  and  he  is  often  called  the  “  Re¬ 
former  of  Denmark.”  Attracteil  by  Luther’s 
fame,  he  caine  to  Wittenberg  in  1.520,  and  was 
soon  appointed  both  preacher  and  professor. 
His  lectures  were  so  good  that  Melauchthon 


frequently  attended  them  ;  and  of  his  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Psalms,  Luther  says  that  “  This 
Pomeranus  [so  called  because  he  came  from 
Pomerania]  can  be  called  the  first  among  the 
interpreters  of  the  Psalms.”  His  widest*  activ¬ 
ity  was  exerted  from  1528-44.  when  he  was  the 
leader  in  reorganizing  the  churches  of  many 
German  and  Scandinavian  districts,  and  he  was 
also  one  of  Luther’s  chief  assistants  in  translat¬ 
ing  the  Bible  into  German.  Throughout  the 
Fatherland  the  deeds  of  this  reformer  are  being  i 
commemorated  by  the  religious  press,  sermons, 
addresses,  special  services  for  young  and  old, 
biographies,  and  the  like.  In  America  also  the 
German  papers  and  congregations  are  taking 
part  in  the  commendable  work. 

Thc  Christian  Advocate : 

While  no  circumstances  can  develop  what  is 
not  in  a  man,  or  make  an  efficient  commander 
of  a  man  without  judgment,  self-restraint,  en¬ 
ergy,  and  will,  or  transform  into  a  hero  one  who 
is  essentially  a  coward,  the  history  of  General 
Grant  shows  to  the  whole  world  how  much  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  to  do  with  the  plane  upon 
which  a  man  moves.  If  the  war  had  not  broken 
out,  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  this 
man  whom  a  nation  mourns  would  have  been 
heard  of,  or  would  have  attained  a  more  than 
ordinary  business  success,  if  indeed  he  escaped 
failure,  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority  ? 

Circumstances  gave  him  his  opportunity. 
Then,  on  many  occasions,  he  was  able  to  make 
circumstances  his  servants.  To  “Man  is  the 
creature  of  circumstances  ”  we  may  add :  Cir¬ 
cumstances  are  often  the  creatures  of  great 
men.  The  believer  in  Providence  will  reverent¬ 
ly  suggest  tliat  both  circumstances  aud  man  are 
the  creatures  of  God. 

The  power  of  transcendent  services,  when  per¬ 
formed  without  ostentation,  to  divert  attention 
from  a  man’s  mistakes,  and  to  mamtain  a  strong 
personal  regard  for  him  through  every  vicissi¬ 
tude,  is  graphically  illustrated  in  the  life  of 
General  Grant.  The  animosity  of  political  and 
personal  opponents  was  so  chastened  by  it  that 
revenge  sought  other  objects  on  which  to  wreak 
its  vengeance. 

The  deep  affection  manifested  throughout  the 
Union,  and  tlie  heartfelt  and  long-sustained  in¬ 
terest  and  sympathy  for  the  General,  show  that 
everywhere,  even  in  the  States  against  whose 
forces  his  prowess  was  exerted,  he  was  the  im¬ 
personation  of  the  idea  of  a  Restored  Union. 

The  Churchman : 

In  this  city  the  Saturday  lialf-lioUday  is  a 
very  large  success,  and  the  number  of  toilers 
released  at  one  o’clock  P.  M.  is  now  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand.  It  is  an  unmixed  boon, 
aud  tliere  are  no  complaints  on  the  subject  ex¬ 
cept  from  the  beer-shojis  and  saloons.  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon  and  evening  were  their  harvest¬ 
time,  and  the  toilei'S  now,  instead  of  deadly 
poisons,  are  learning  to  drink  in  long  dr.iughts 
of  pure  air.  The  pleaders  for  the  half-holiday 
liave  “  builded  wiser  than  they  knew,”  and  have 
become  efficient  workers  in  tiie  cause  of  tem¬ 
perance.  Men  will  liave  stimulants  of  some 
kind,  not  to  say  must  have,  and  Christian  phil¬ 
anthropy  lias  made  a  great  gain  when  it  substi¬ 
tutes  ozone  for  the  cup  that  corrupts  the  body 
and  seethes  the  brain. 

The  Observer : 

We  printed  in  last  week’s  Observer  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Murray  of  North  Syd¬ 
ney,  C.  B.,  in  which  he  says  :  “In  The  Observer 
of  J  line  25  we  ttnd  it  stated  that  prayer  and 
praise  are  more  important  parts  of  divine  ser¬ 
vice  than  preaching  the  Word  of  God,”  and  he 
asks  “Is  this  adjustment  correct,  is  it  Protest¬ 
ant'?”  Deprecating  the  statement,  he  quotes 
authorities  in  conflict  with  tliis  idea. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Dr.  Murray  could 
have  read  the  statement  in  The  Observer  of 
June  25.  It  is  there  given  as  a  quotation,  word 
for  word,  from  the  l^esbyterian  Directory  for 
Worship,  page  503,  Cliap.  6.  It  is  in  The  Ob¬ 
server  only  as  a  quotation  from  one  of  the 
standards  of  the  Presbyterian  Cliurch.  We 
wonder  that  our  correspondent  does  not  recog¬ 
nize  it  as  such.  We  were  careful  to  say  regaril- 
ing  the  opposite  view :  “  We  do  not  undertake 
to  say  whether  Mr.  Brown  is  right  or  wrong, 
but  he  e»3rt,ninly  has  taken  pains  to  say  that  the 
sermon  is  ‘  scr- 

vice,’  while  the  Presbyterian  Directory  asserts  ' 
precisely  the  contrary.”  Mr.  Murray  has  no 
controversy  witli  The  Observer,  but  with  the 
Presbyterian  Directory  for  Woiship,  and  he 
may  ask  “  Is  the  Presbyterian  Directory  cor¬ 
rect,  is  it  Protestant  ?  ” 

The  Christian  Union: 

How  much  both  South  ami  North  are  indebt¬ 
ed  to  tlie  firmness  of  will  of  the  great  soldier 
for  tlie  ftnal  pacification  between  tlie  two  s(‘c- 
tions  neither  section  will  probably  ever  fully 
know.  It  is  known,  however,  that  after  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln’s  death  Andrew  Johnson  desired 
to  pursue  a  proscriptive  policy  toward  tlie 
South  ;  that  lie  was  restrained  from  this  pur¬ 
pose  by  the  influence  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  wliose  pledged  word  to  the  surrendered 
soldiers  at  Appomattox  Court-House  was  at 
one  time  the  only  liarrier  between  tliein  and  the 
wrath  of  a  President  who  represented  all  too 
well  tlie  wrath  aroused  in  many  a  heart  in  the 
North  by  the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  Wheth¬ 
er  the  following  story,  which  we  clip  from  the 
Brooklyn  “  Eagle,”  be  literally  true  or  not,  it 
undoubtedly  represents  tlie  spirit  and  purpose 
of  the  two  men,  and  the  political  collision  be¬ 
tween  them : 

“Andrew  Johnson,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
term,  sent  for  Gen.  Grant.  They  had  a  private 
interview.  He  bluntly  told  the  General  that  he 
wished  the  army  to  be  employed  to  arrest  the 
members  of  the  rebel  Administration,  the  rebel 
Congress,  and  the  rebel  State  governments,  as 
well  us  the  rebel  army  and  naval  officers.  The 
former  he  would  try  in  Federal  courts  ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  he  would  try  by  military’  commissions.  He 
frankly  added  :  ‘  I  intend  to  hang  every  moth¬ 
er’s  son  of  them.’  This  was  the  time  when  he 
was  saying  ‘  Treason  must  be  made  odious 
and  traitois  must  be  punished.’ 

“  He  was  also  drinking  more  than  was  good 
for  him,  and  Gi  ant  was  not. 

“  For  ri’ply.  President  Johnson  got  this,  swift 
and  straight,  from  tlie  old  coininander  : 

“  ‘  I  will  not  employ  the  army  for  any  such 
purpose,  nor  will  I  let  it  be  employed  for  any 
such  purpose.’ 

“  ‘  But,’  said  Johnson,  ‘  I  am,  by  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  Coiiimander-in-Chief.  Wliat  will  you  do 
if  I  give  you  such  orders  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Disobey  them,’  quietly  rejoined  Grant, 

‘  and  state  my  reasons  to  Congress  and  the 
count  ly.  The  soldiers  of  the  South  accepted 
my  parole,  which  by  the  laws  of  w’ar  and  of  the 
United  States  I  was  authorized  to  give.  It 
guaranteed  they  should  not  be  molcsteil  if  they 
laid  flown  their  arms,  went  liome,  and  obeyed 
the  laws.  They  did  so.  I  will  stand  by  that 
jiarole,  and  the  flrst  court- martial  you  order 
would  better  be  one  to  try  me,  for  I  will  not  is¬ 
sue  such  orders  us  you  suggest,  and  I  will  is¬ 
sue  orders  against  them  for  the  purpose  you 
state.’ 

“  President  Johnson,  after  measuring  the 
odds,  abandoned  the  project  of  vengeance.” 

Both  spirits  still  exist  in  the  North,  albeit 
tliat  of  the  great  General  has  vanfiuished  the 
spirit  of  the  President,  which  cun  never  be  re¬ 
vived  again. 

THE  REVOKED  EDICT. 

On  Oct.  18th,  1689,  Louis  XIV.  revoked  the 
edict  of  Nantes,  and  banished  Protestantism 
from  France.  France  has  never  recovered 
.  from  the  moral  loss  she  then  suffered.  The 
:  one  class  in  w'hich  tliere  lingered  public  spirit 
and  public  virtue,  and  whicli  might  have 
taught  the  corrupt  French  aristocrisy  patriot¬ 
ism  and  the  wild  French  demficracy  soberness, 

I  was  banished.  French  history  ever  since  has 
swung  like  a  pendulum  between  the  two  ex¬ 
tremes  of  license  and  slavery,  of  milita^  des¬ 
potism  and  socialistic  anarchy,  and  it  will  con- 
'  tinue  to  swing  till  the  mischief  of  that  vast  loss 
is  repaired.  “  England  and  America  might  cel¬ 
ebrate  the  coming  bi-centenary  with  thanksgiv¬ 
ing,  for  the  edict  sent  forth  men,  women,  and 
families  who  proved  themselves  to  be  up-build¬ 
ers  of  States  and  great  helpers  in  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  ci\'ilization.  Their  descendants  may 
well  rejoice  in  the  exile  which  brought  their 
fathers  inbi  lands  of  liberty  and  pt’ace.  As  for 
the  present  Reformed  Church  in  France,  what ' 


can  it  do  on  such  an  anniversary  but  lament  the 
blindness  and  fury  which  drove  out  of  the  king¬ 
dom  its  best  members  ?  ” 


OLD  CHURCH  LIRE  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Church  hearers  in  these  days  not  infrequent¬ 
ly  become  restless  in  thei  r  comfoi'tably  cushioned 
pews,  if  a  sermon  is  prolonged  beyond  twenty 
minutes  ;  but  their  seventeenth-century  prede¬ 
cessors  in  Scotland,  at  all  events,  could  endure 
two  or  three  turns  of  the  lialf  hour  sand-glass 
during  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  John  Liv¬ 
ingston,  giving  an  account  of  a  sermon  preach¬ 
ed  by  him  in  1630,  said  “  I  had  about  ane  hour 
and  a  half  on  the  points  I  had  meditated  on 
Ezekiel  xxxvi.  15, 16,  and  in  the  end,  offering  to 
close  with  some  words  of  exhortation,  I  was  led 
on  about  ane  hour’s  time  in  ane  strain  of  exhor¬ 
tation  and  warning  with  such  liberty  and  melt¬ 
ing  of  heai’ts  as  I  never  had  the  like  in  public 
all  my  life.”  Even  this  latitude  did  not  ei^aust 
the  possibilities  of  dissertation  on  one  passage 
of  Scripture,  which  was  frequently  made  to  fur¬ 
nish  topics  for  a  long  series  of  discourses.  This 
practice  seems  to  have  been  acceptable,  for  a 
complaint  made  to  the  Pi-esbytery  of  Ayr  by 
the  parishioners  of  Craigie,  was  that  their  min¬ 
ister  “  doth  often  change  his  text,  and  doth  not 
raise  many  heads,  and  doth  not  prosecute  such 
as  he  names,  but  scruffs  them.” 

In  Episcopal  times  men  had  been  allowed,  at 
their  pleasure,  to  wear  their  hats  or  remove 
them  while  the  sermon  was  being  preached, 
and  this  practice  was  continued  under  the  Pros- 
bj-terian  regime.  Opinions,  however,  seemed  to 
have  differed  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  lati¬ 
tude.  The  minister  of  Crossmichael,  about  tlie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  said  to 
have  thus  delivered  himself :  “  I  see  a  man 
aneath  that  laft  wi’  his  hat  on.  I’m  sure  ye’re 
deer  o’  the  soogh  o’  the  door.  Keep  aff  yer 
bannet  Tammas,  and  if  yer  bare  pow  be  eauld, 
ye  maun  get  a  grey  woisit  wig  like  niysel’.” 

The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  to 
have  rendered  themselves  liable  to  rebuke  from 
the  pulpit,  for  “keiping  their  playdis  about 
their  heids” — the  Kirk  Session  of  Dundonald 
suggesting  tliat  this  was  done  as  “  a  cleuck  to 
tlieir  sleiping  in  tyme  of  sermon.”  The  threats 
of  line  and  imprisonment  not  proving  effica¬ 
cious,  the  Kirk  Session  of  Moniftetli,  in  1643,  is 
recorded  to  have  given  the  “  bedall  5s.  to  buy 
ane  pynt  of  tar  to  put  upon  the  women  that 
held  the  plaid  above  their  head  in  the  church.” 

Before  the  ora  of  gas  the  candles  required 
during  service  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  out  of  any  common  fund  ;  each  worship¬ 
per  was  expected  to  bring  ins  own  candle. 

The  wine  used  in  the  communion  service  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  was  not  port,  but  claret 
or  burgundy.  “  The  quantity  of  it  consumed 
at  a  sacrament,’’  says  the  author,  “  was  enor¬ 
mous.”  An  attempt,  in  tlie  time  of  Edward  VI., 
to  introduce  the  mixed  chalice  so  highly  favor¬ 
ed  by  ritualists,  was  resented  by  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  Scotland,  the  mixture  of  water 
witli  the  wine  beiug  denounced  as  “  an  intake, 
an  imposture,  and  a  shameless  adulteration,” 
the  supposed  motive  being  “  clerical  parsimony,” 
for  the  duty  tieveloped  upon  tlie  minister  of 
supjilying  the  wine. 

As  to  the  other  element,  in  some  parts  of 
Scotland  sliort  bread  was  till  quite  recently 
clioseu  as  the  most  ajipropriate  bread  for  the 
Cliristian  passover. 

Communion  services  were  lield  half-yearly, 
and  a  tlirong  of  visitors  from  neighboring  dis¬ 
tricts  rendered  it  often  necessary  to  provide  for 
a  larger  number  of  communicants  than  tlie 
entire  population  of  the  place.  There  was 
preaching  in  a  tent  outside  tlie  church.  One  of 
the  old  stories  of  the  Mauchliue  communions 
is  that  on  one  occasion  the  beadle  called  to  the 
preacher  in  the  tent  to  “  Are  away,  for  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  table  was  fllling,  and  there  was  no  end 
to  the  work.”  As  each  table  accommodated 
eighty,  there  were  on  tliat  occasion  nearly  four¬ 
teen  hundred  eomrnunicants. —  The  Literary 
World,  in  a  review  of  tlie  Rev.  Andrew  Edgar. 

People  who  have  money  to  Invest  will  be  interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  which  appears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  mouth,  according  to  which 
It  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
$5,680,360,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
uol  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  office,  213  Broadway. 

qLtliere  Is  Life 

Loft  in  the  bulbs,  '  >- —  -q  n  ,  .i,  o 

new  growth  of  hair.  It  costs  but  little  to  try  u.  50c.  | 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

lAtM  ST.,  SIXTH  AVB.,  and  13tli  ST., 

NEW  TORE. 


GRAND  CENTBAL  FANCY  AND  DBY  GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


OUB  SEMI-ANNUAL  INVENTOBY  IS  NOW  COMPLETED, 
AND  STOCK  BEPLENISHED  WITH 

SEASONA^E  GOODS. 

OUB  CD8TOMEB8  BE8IDINO  IN_THE 

COUNTRY 

OB  THOSE  VISITING  THE 

MOUNTAINS 

OB 

SEASHORE 

CAN  BELY  ON  HAVING  THEIB 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL. 

CABEFULLY  EXECUTED  AND  PBOMPTLY  SHIPPED. 

OUR  PRICES 

ABE  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

R.  H.  MliY  &  GO. 


NEW  ISSUES 


PRESBITEBIM  BF  PUBUCATION 

W  omanliood. 

Fire  Sermons  to  Young  Women. 
Preached  at  toe  Sixth  Presbirterlan  Church,  Chicago,  Ill. 
By  Bev.  J.  H.  WOBCESTEB,  JB. 

16mo.  Price  50  cents. 

Corea, 

Within  amt  Without. 

Chapters  on  Cornan  History,  Manners,  and  Bollglon,  with 
Hendrick  Hamel’s  Narrallvs  of  Captivity  and 
Travels  in  Corea,  annotated. 

By  WILLIAM  ELLIOT  GRIFFIS. 

16mo.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Price  $1.15. 


Address  orders  to 

J0H>'  A.  BLACK,  Business  Snp’t, 

1334  Chestnut  8t.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  k  DBUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

FIHST  MORTGAGES. 

NET  7  &  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  A  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 

Absoluteljr  Safe  Invrestnaents  In  First  Mortgagee  on 

improved  Beal  Estate  In  toe  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Beet  dty  references  given.  A  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of  8  per  cent,  mortgages  naually  on  hand. 

_  For  full  particulars,  address 

SLECTL'S  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  COKE, 

10  Wsshington  Avenue,  South,  66  Liberty  Street, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City. 


NEIL  GREY’S 


NewBanjoMethod 


'E’CVH, 

AMATEURS  OR  AD¥AHCED  PLAYERS 

Contains 

C’omplett  Instracttons  in  tht  Kudtmtntt  of  Mtutt, 
Fingtring,  Tremolo  Movemtnt.  Timt  ♦«  Motto 
Stmplijitd,  Scalt  of  Banjo  Uormonut,  Horn 
to  Ar^nge  Mnstefor  tht  Banjo.  Prtncxpal 
Chonlt  with  Diagramt 

And  a  large  eullectlou  of  aew  Polhan, 
Mnrehes,  Waltaea,  Alga,  Hompipea, 
Mongs,  Ballads,  ote.,  arraagod  mao 
peclally  fbr  the  Baple. 

THIS  IS  BY  FAR  THK 

Best  and  Must  Fiactid  Banin  MeM 


EVER  OFFERED  TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

Price,  'bosind  Im  Boards,  #1.00. 

PU^SHED  BY 

'THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

CliDrch  k  Co..  SS  East  Utb  Street,  lew  loit  Cltj. 

LRGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

946,8S'2  Miscellaneous  Books  almost  diven  Awnf. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street,' 

Mg’  Third  Door  West  ol  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.~0S$ 

800K  AGENTS  WANTED  M 

••PLATFORM  ECHOES,  nr LIVINQ  TBUTlIStbr 
Head  and  Heart.”  Now  Mlling  bp  thotaaadt.  A  bran 

B.  Cough. 

grxtmd^  book  of  the  aoe,  MlnUtert  say  **  Oodtpe^  if  \ 
ErerYone  Uush8  aud  cries  over  it  640  pMM.  SUfapteniUd 
KoffraYiiiff-t.  lotroductioii  by  Rev.  IsYMAN  AlluOTTo 
R.  O.  (Q*  R  eelh  at  gight.  -^end  for  Circulars.  JRrtra  TItiiis 
etOn,  to  a:  Ha  WOBTUINOTON  4t  CO.,  Usrtlbrtl,  Omb. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  Broadway. 

SIXTY-rOUHTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  STATEMENT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  Pint  day  of 
JULY,  1885. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  -  •  2,889,742  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,513  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,030,802  84 


CASH  ASSETS, 


$7,260,058  82 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  $134,341  $3 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  0rst 

Hen  on  Real  Estate .  071,050  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  value).  3,SS3,a35  OO 
Bank  and  Railroad  Stocks  dc  Bonds 

(market  value) .  1,581,773  50 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  333,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  l‘.i3,eOO  00 

Interest  due  on  l.t  July,  1885 .  43,087  18 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  hands 

of  Agents .  340,835  03 

Real  Estate .  900,337  38 

Total . $7,360,058  33 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  -VUASHBURN.  Secretary. 

HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

•iO  XTASSATT  STEEST,  ITSTW  YOEZ. 

Sixty-filth  Semi-annual  Statement,  showing  the  conditioa 

of  the  Company,  January  1, 1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance,  •  910,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Ket  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Assets.  •  -  -  -  $2,546,512  86 

SUMMAKx  vF  ASSE'TS.  „. 

United  States  Bonds  (i.ar  value  $1,325,000) . $1,670,926 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  flrst  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  ol  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.250  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  Of 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,702  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,046  00 

Hank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,425  60 

Railroad  Stock .  14,600  0$ 

Cash  in  hands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  125,436  86 

Accrued  Interest. .  10,668  67 

-  $2,646,512  M 

SaiTJASmT  S.  'W’ALOOTT,  Presi&ent. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

GHAKLE8  L.  ROE,  )  ARa*t  SACMtArlafl 
CHAKLEd  A.  SHAW,  }  ^ 

CONTINENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

100  BBOIBWIY,  MW  TOBL 

Statement,  January  lat,  1885. 

Reserve  for  relnanrance  (Fire  Risks)... $1.9$8>399  S$ 
M  »  (Inland  Risks)...  35,394  $5 

Reserve  ample  fbr  all  other  claims...  449,586  09 

Capital  paid  In  In  cash . .  1,000,000  0$ 

Net  Surplus .  1,535,331  i$ 

$4,038,501  93 

The  two  Safety  Funds  now  amount  to  $1,300,000,00, 
DIRECTORS: 

OEO.  T.  HOPE,  President. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vlee-Presldent. 

F.  C.  MOORE,  3d  Vlee-Presldent. 

SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK,  LAWRENCE  TUBNUBa, 

GEORGE  BLISS,  SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

WILLIAM  H.  SWAN,  JOHN  L.  BIKEB, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN,  WILLIAM  BRYCE, 

AURELIUS  B.  HULL,  JOHN  H.  EABLE, 

THEODORE  F.  VAIL,  BKTBABD  A.  MOCUBDT, 

THEODORE  I.  HUSTED.  ALEXANDER  E.  OBB, 

WILUAM  M.  RICHARDS,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 

HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN,  WILLIAM  H.  HUBLBU1, 

B.  B.  (3HITTENDEN,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED,  BBADI8H  JOHNWN, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING,  8.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

WILUAM  L.  ANDREWS,  J.  D.  TEBMILYE, 

E.  W.  COBLIES,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

JAMES  FRASER,  WM.  A.  SLATER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY,  JOHN  H.  REED. 

CYRUS  PECK,  Secretary. 

A.  M.  KIRBY,  Sec.  Local  Department. 
B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

G  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 

OEO.  H.  HOPE,  Agency  Manager. 

MANHATTAN  LIFE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OP  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broad'way. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 

A  lEAB  ago  this  institution  made  an  excellent  statement, 
which  was  then  presented  to  toe  pnbllo  through  oar  ool- 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  the  most  Important 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  Its  •*  net 
surplus  over  and  above  toe  legal  amount  held  for  reserve 
and  for  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $2,229,871.09,”  and  It  then  held  good  asseM 
amounting  to  $10,662,746.73.  To-day  the  facts  and  flgorss 
are  again  given  to  Its  numerous  policy-holders  end  toe 
public.  In  Its  annual  statement  found  In  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  In  Its  business  and 
strength  during  toe  year  Just  closed,  lu  total  receipts  tor 
toe  year  1883  for  premiums,  interest  on  Investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  $2,060,729.94.  Its  disbursements  for  lbs  — 
period  for  death  claims,  dividends,  salaries,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses,  were  $1,476,173.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  $10,371484.2$,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  ol  $2439460.5$. 
We  have  known  personally  all  toe  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  toirty-fonr  ysus 
of  Its  history,  and  as  one  of  toe  Interested  policy-holders 
have  watched  It  and  taken  a  deep  Interest  In  Its  progress 
and  welfare.  Ite  able  and  conservative  management  dar¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  liurosssil 
our  confidence  In  this  lustltation,  and  ws  most  heartily 
commend  It  again  to  oar  readers,  ss  ws  have  often  dons 
fore,  os  worthy  of  toelr  patronsge  and  good  words  In  wide¬ 
ly  extending  Its  asefulness. 

Its  officers  are:  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  lUlssy, 

I  First  Vice-President;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Vlos-Brsaldsiiti 
H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary;  8.  N.  Stshbliw,  Aotaary. 
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THB  NirW  TORE  EVANOEUST. 

Mo.  180  Mmms  Street, 

Amerlean  Tract  SooietT'  Bnlldlng,  Boom  99. 

HKHRT  M.  STELD,  Editor  ood  Pro|prletor. 

TERMS :  $S  a  Tear,  la  AdTanoe,  Foetage  Paid, 
btered  at  the  Poatoffioe  at  Mew  York  ae  second-claee  mall 
■aater. 

Adwertlsementa  20  cents  a  line— 12  llnee  to  the  Inch. 
Om  tlte  Flftli  PoMe,  30  cents  a  line. 

Cm  tlte  Elslttlt  Page,  60  cents  a  line. 

■arrlages  amd  Deaths,  not  orer  tour  lines,  SO  cents; 
over  tour  lines,  10  cents  a  line. 

i^Addrees  simply  Mew  Tork  Ewaagellst,  Box  SSSO, 
Mow  York.  Bemlt,  in  all  cases,  by  Dbaft,  Monet  okdeb, 

MiMaaiSTERED  LEITXB. 


THURSDAY,  AUGUST  6,  1885. 

OOMTEMTS  OF  THIS  PAPER. 

rioB. 

1.  Ollmpses  of  Ortot  Britain.  Hanalngs  for  Witchcraft. 

Our  Book  Table. 

2.  Character  of  General  Grant.  Betrench!  Betrench. 

The  Touch.  Out  in  Minnesota.  The  Fear  of  Death. 

From  a  Midne  Watering-place.  An  Ancient  Deacon. 

S.  Sunday-school  Lesson,  by  B<^.  Dr.  J,  Glentworth  But¬ 

ler.  Memento  Mori.  The  Beliglous  Frees. 

4.  Editorials. 

5.  Miaisters  and  Churches. 

6.  The  Children  at  Home.  Miscellany. 

T.  Farmer's  Department.  The  Household.  Scientific  and 
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3.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 

OUR  CHURCH  STATISTICS. 

Orer  $10,000,000  given  Ibr  Religloiu  OliJects  the  last  year  ! 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Roberts,  the  Gener¬ 
al  Assembly’s  Stated  Clerk,  for  an  advance 
impression  of  page  528  of  the  forthcoming  Min¬ 
utes,  giving  the  “  Comparative  Summary  ”  of 
our  Church  statistics  for  the  past  ecclesiastical 
year.  As  a  matter  of  course,  this  array  of 
figures  will  seem  dry  and  uninteresting  to 
some,  but  we  hope  not  to  the  majority  of  the 
readers  of  this  paper).  It  is  the  best  and  most 
accurate  summation  that  can  be  given,  within 
the  space,  of  our  gifts  and  progress  as  a  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  it  will  be  seen 
that  one  new  Synod  and  six  Presbyteries  have 
been  added  to  our  ecclesiastical  divisions  the 
jiast  year.  The  Synods  now  number  25,  and 
as  to  territory,  are  mostly  conterminous  with 
the  States.  The  Presbyteries  mount  up  to  196, 
and  include  within  their  area  and  supervision 
just  6093  churches.  Of  these  latter,  as  will  be 
seen,  177  were  organized  within  the  year,  a  fact 
that  speaks  volumes  for  Home  Missions,  re¬ 
cording  as  it  does  a  clear  gain  of  120  over  all 
losses.  And  relative  to  these  always  recurring 
losses,  it  will  be  noted  that  68,  five  more  than 
in  1884  and  two  more  than  during  1883,  were 
dissolved.  The  fluctuations  of  population  are 
usually  the  chief  factor  in  these  dissolutions ; 
but  in  any  case  it  would  be  both  interesting  and 
very  instructive  could  the  history  of  these  dis¬ 
solved  churches  be  thoroughly  written  up  for 
a  single  year. 

But  as  the  churches  are  all  dependent  up¬ 
on  a  faithful  ministry,  the  ministerial  sup¬ 
ply  is  always  a  first  consideration.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  the  last 
year  was  839,  which  is  106  better  than  the  year 
previous,  and  a  handsome  advance  on  the  aver¬ 
age  return  since  the  Reunion.  Of  these,  161 
have  been  licensed  or  authorized  to  preach, 
and  130  have  fully  entered  the  ministry  by  ordi¬ 
nation.  But  our  ranks  are  also  being  recruit¬ 
ed  from  year  to  year  from  outside — chiefly  for¬ 
eign — sources.  Last  year  the  record  showed 
86  received  from  other  bodies,  about  a  score 
more  than  ever  before.  This  year  the  number 
is  81,  while  only  19,  or  10  less  than  laat  v  ^  ■  »r 
havA  1881  lia^  so  many 

ministers  “fallen  on  sleep,”  in  a  single  year, 
vlf :  104. 

Of  installations  there  have  been  decidedly 
more  than  the  average  since  the  Reunion. 
Away  back  in  1873  the  previous  highwatermark 
(414)  was  reached.  The  advance  is  eighteen 
upon  the  large  increase  of  last  year.  And 
what  is  promising  is  the  fact  that  this  increas¬ 
ing  number  of  settlements  is  not  offset,  as  last 
year,  by  the  largest  number  of  pastoral  disso¬ 
lutions  up  to  that  time,  viz :  295.  These  have 
fallen  off  by  twenty-seven,  thus  yielding  a  gain 
to  permanency  in  the  two  items  of  forty-five 
as  compared  with  the  year  previous.  This  is 
not  much,  but  it  is  something,  and  we  trust 
discovers  a  healthy  tendency. 

Our  Elders  and  Deacons  were  first — and  evi¬ 
dently  only  partially— enumerated  in  1881. 
The  numbers  were  then  respectively  16,601  and 
4,596.  They  have  increased  handsomely  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  four  years,  the  elders  by  3,771, 
and  the  deacons  by  1,876.  We  now  number, 
all  told,  26,744  in  these  apostolic  offices  of  the 
Church.  And  along  with  them,  and  identical 
in  some  cases,  we  have  a  still  larger  number 
of  faithful  Sunday-school  teachers  of  both 
sexes.  These  are  the  Church’s  host,  who  con¬ 
stantly  supplement  its  5,474  ministers  in  activ¬ 
ity  ;  and  it  is  when  we  take  into  account  this 
great  mass  of  Christian  workers  that  the  actual 
results  achieved  begin  to  diminish  and  grow 
unsatisfactory.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  the 
large  number  added  by  examination  the  past 
year  (42,972)  becomes  small,  for  divided  among 
our  churches,  it  yields  but  about  an  average 
of  seven  tor  each— a  fact  which  alone  is  enough 
to  exclude  all  boasting.  The  Church  has  not 
even  begun  to  put  on  her  full  strength  and  effi¬ 
ciency. 

The  aggregate  of  communicants  is  now  643,- 
786,  and  of  Sunday-school  members  719,723. 
These  are  large  numbers,  but  the  latter  total  of 
course  includes  very  many  who  are  communi¬ 
cants.  Just  how  many  we  shail  never  know 
until  the  Clerks  of  Session  report  on  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

There  were,  it  appears,  15,191  adult  baptisms 
the  past  year,  being  a  gain  of  3,249  on  the  year 
before,  and  a  large  increase  on  the  previous 
averages.  Perhaps  no  other  item  in  the  whole 
summary  so  well  indicates  the  measure  of  the 
Church’s  power  upon  the  world.  Upon  her 
baptized  children  she  has  a  claim  and  hold, 
but  not  upon  the  un  baptized  round  about,  and 
when  these  are  brought  in  in  large  numbers, 
the  event  marks  a  genuine  aggression  upon  the 
world  without.  The  average  of  these  adult  ac¬ 
cessions,  one  year  with  another,  heretofore, 
has  been  about  ten  thousand.  The  present 
figures,  16,191,  are  therefore  encouraging, 
though  they  should  be  multiplied  many  times 
in  the  years  to  come.  It  would  be  well,  as 
indicating  the  extent  of  our  influence  and  con¬ 
tact  with  those  without,  could  we  ascertain 
how  many  we  have  in  our  Sunday-schools  who 
are  not  Church  members,  nor  baptized  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  Church. 

The  benevolent  exihibitof  the  year  is  always 
interesting  and  important.  As  will  be  seen, 
we  are  not  in  debt  because  of  diminished  con¬ 
tributions  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  as 
compared  with  other  years,  but  in  oonse<iuence 
of  the  enlarged  work  that  is  now  being  carried 
forward.  Despite  the  heavy  falling  off  in  lega¬ 
cies,  in  the  case  of  the  Foreign  Board,  these 
two  chief  agencies  have  received  $1,181,539  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  or  $11,196  more  than  the  year 
previous.  Or  more  precisely  still,  the  Home 
Board’s  receipte  were  $12,883  larger  than  ever 


before,  and  the  Foreign  Board’s  only  fall  be¬ 
low  last  year’s  high  water  mark  by  $1,587. 

The  grand  total  of  contributions  for  all  ob¬ 
jects  within  the  purview  of  our  Church  statis¬ 
ticians  is  given  at  $10,298,186.  This  aggregate 
is  in  excess  of  the  contributions  of  last  year  by 
$128,785.  The  one  item  of  congregational  ex¬ 
penses,  however,  more  than  absorbs  the  gain, 
these  having  advanced,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  by  $185,226.  The  total,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
now  $7,541,017— a  sum  which  if  evenly  divided 
would  give  each  of  our  churches  over  $1,200 
wherewithal  to  make  their  ends  meet. 

WHO  IS  TO  BLAME  FOR  THE  DEATH  OF 
GORDON! 

The  war  in  the  Soudan  is  over.  The  expedi¬ 
tion  which  sailed  from  the  shores  of  England 
a  few  months  ago  with  such  high  hopes,  has 
utterly  failed  of  its  object.  It  did  not  reach 
Khartoum;  it  did  not  raise  the  siege;  it  did 
not  rescue  the  garrison ;  it  did  not  save  Gor¬ 
don.  Naturally  this  creates  a  bitter  feeling 
among  the  troops  who  suffered  incredible  fa¬ 
tigues  and  hardships  on  the  desert,  and  now 
come  back  with  very  little  glory.  As  one  re¬ 
sult  of  this,  we  are  sorry  to  see  that  there  is  a 
disposition  in  some  of  those  in  command  to 
throw  upon  one  another  the  blame  of  defeat. 

We  have  been  especially  indignant  at  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  impute  the  death  of  Gordon  to  Sir 
Charles  Wilson,  whom  it  was  our  privilege  to 
meet  in  Jerusalem,  (a  city  whose  foundations 
he  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  living 
to  explore,  as  he  has  explored  also  the  Penin¬ 
sula  of  Sinai,)  who  is  known  in  all  the  East 
as  a  gallant  officer  and  a  high-minded  English 
gentleman. 

To  an  American  looking  on  from  this  dis¬ 
tance,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  responsibility  of 
the  expedition  should  rest  first  of  all  on  the 
General  commanding.  If  it  had  been  success¬ 
ful,  he  would  have  claimed  the  credit;  why 
should  he  not  be  held  to  a  rigid  account  for  its 
blunders  and  its  failure?  The  public  is  the 
more  inclined  to  exact  this  account  from  Lord 
Wolseley,  because  the  expedition  was  his ;  he 
was  put  in  command  of  it,  with  the  ordering  of 
every  detail,  and  liberty  to  draw  to  any  extent 
on  the  troops  and  the  treasury  of  England.  He 
even  sent  across  the  Atlantic  for  Canadian 
boatmen  to  work  his  boats  up  the  cataracts  of 
the  Nile.  Thus  provided  with  everything,  he 
embarked,  like  Caesar,  assured  of  victory, 
boasting  of  the  great  things  he  was  going  to 
do,  and  even  telling  the  Prince  of  Wales  the 
very  day  on  which  he  would  enter  Khartoum ! 
After  this  it  may  well  be  mortifying  to  him  to 
oome  back,  not  having  been  within  a  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  the  beleaguered  city,  and  having 
left  to  others  all  the  hard  work  of  the  cam¬ 
paign.  His  own  failure  might  be  forgiven  or 
passed  over  in  silence,  if  he  had  not  sought  to 
hide  it  by  throwing  the  blame  upon  one  of  his 
best  officers,  who  did  his  part  gallantly  and 
well. 

Those  who  followed  the  progress  of  the  late 
expedition,  will  remember  that  when  Lord 
Wolseley  had  advanced  up  the  Nile  to  Korti,  as 
far  as  he  oould  go  with  boats,  he  divided  his 
force,  going  into  camp  with  one  part,  and  send¬ 
ing  the  other  forward.  People  at  home  asked 
why  he  did  not  march  with  the  whole  body,  and 
give  it  the  impulse  and  inspiration  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  presence  ?  But  for  reasons  which  were 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he  chose  to  remain  be¬ 
hind  with  the  rear  guard,  leaving  it  to  others 
to  lead  the  advance  and  fight  the  battles.  And 
not  only  did  he  divide  his  force,  but  he  divided 
still  further  that  which  he  sent  forward,  detach¬ 
ing  one  column  to  move  along  the  Nile,  while 
a  second  struck  directly  across  the  desert. 

The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed.  The  latter  division,  thus  reduced  in  num¬ 
bers,  soon  met  the  Arnhf  ir-  lorce  and 

’■vougtft  tt  U(‘ffl)eratt‘  nattie  at  Abu  Klea.  Ad¬ 
vancing  again,  it  had  to  fight  a  second  battle 
the  very  next  day,  in  which  Gen.  Stewart  fell, 
when  the  command  devolved  on  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  who,  according  to  all  accounts,  showed 
the  greatest  coolness,  and  fought  with  such 
skill  and  courage  as  to  defeat  the  enemy  and 
complete  the  march  to  the  Nile,  where  a  day 
or  two  after  the  boats  arrived  which  had  been 
sent  down  from  Khartoum  by  Gordon  to  aid 
the  advance. 

Now,  it  is  said,  “  If  Sir  Charles  Wilson  had 
instantly  embarked  and  steamed  away,  he 
might  have  reached  Khartoum  in  time  to  save 
Gordon.”  His  failure  to  do  this  is  the  basis 
for  the  imputation  that  it  was  owing  to  his 
want  of  promptness  and  energy  that  Gordon 
was  not  saved !  Such  is  the  story  which  has 
been  served  up  to  the  English  public  by  the 
correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  and  has  not 
been  rebuked  by  Lord  Wolseley  himself !  If 
indeed  he  has  connived  at  this  false  and  wicked 
story,  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  very  unworthy 
act  towards  a  brother  officer. 

To  this  charge  Sir  Charles  Wilson  has  replied 
with  great  dignity  by  a  statement  so  clear  as 
to  carry  conviction  with  it.  A  few  words  will 
put  the  matter  in  its  true  light. 

When  the  English  troops  reached  the  Nile, 
they  were  completely  exhausted  with  their  long 
march  across  the  desert  and  their  two  battles, 
by  which  they  were  reduced  in  strength  and 
encumbered  with  wounded ;  and  yet,  weak  as 
they  were,  they  had  to  face  the  possibility  of 
having  to  fight  again,  for  reports  came  in 
that  the  Arabs  were  marching  upon  them 
both  from  north  and  south.  The  boats  did 
not  arrive  till  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  of 
January;  and  if  Sir  Charles  had  at  once 
started  up  the  Nile,  leaving  his  little  force  to 
its  fate,  and  it  had  been  attacked  and  destroy¬ 
ed,  he  would  have  been  accused  of  deserting  it, 
and  would  have  been  justly  dishonored  and 
disgraced.  His  first  duty  was  to  strengthen  it 
as  much  as  possible,  so  that  it  could  hold  its 
position  till  he  should  return. 

But  further,  the  situation  was  complicated 
by  the  positive  direction  of  Gordon,  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  trust  the  Turkish  or  Egyptian  officers 
in  command  of  the  boats,  but  to  turn  them  all 
out  and  put  in  others !  This  could  not  be  done 
in  an  instant ;  it  required  time  to  reorganize, 
and  also  to  guard  the  sides  of  the  boats,  which 
were  slender  craft  like  the  penny  boats  on  the 
Thames,  for  a  voyage  in  which  they  would  have 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  fire  from  heavy  guns 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

With  all  these  obstacles  in  his  way.  Sir 
Charles  started  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
January,  and  came  in  sight  of  Khartoum  on 
the  28th,  to  find  that  the  city  had  fallen  and 
Gordon  been  killed  on  the  morning  of  the  26th ! 
^  Of  course  it  is  always  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event,  and  it  may  seem  now,  putting  the 
dates  together,  as  though,  if  Sir  Charles  had 
known  beforehand  the  exact  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  at  Khartoum ;  and  if  he  had  abandoned 
his  own  force,  and  rushing  on  board  the  little 
steamers,  had  turned  their  heads  up  stream  at 
once,  and  sailed  away  without  changing  the 
officers  of  the  boats,  as  Gordon  had  directed, 
and  without  even  stopping  to  take  wood  on 
board  to  keep  their  engines  going,  it  is  barely 
possible  that  they  might  have  reached  Khar¬ 
toum  in  time,  though  Sir  Charles  Wilson  says 
that  even  then  it  conld  not  hare  been  accomplish- 
ed ;  but  such  a  movement  would  have  involved 
many  contingencies,  a  failure  in  any  one  of 
which  would  have  wrecked  the  whole  expedi¬ 
tion.  It  would  have  been  against  all  probabil¬ 
ities  of  success.  A  commanding  officer  has  no 


right  to  take  such  desperate  risks.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  likely  that  it  would  have  averted  the 
issue.  It  is  probable  that  the  treachery  by 
which  Khartoum  was  betrayed  had  been  plan¬ 
ned  long  beforehand,  and  that  whenever  the 
English  boats  were  seen  coming  up  the  Nile, 
the  mine  would  have  been  sprung. 

An  officer  has  done  his  duty  when  he  uses  all 
the  light  he  has,  or  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain ; 
and  when  he  acts  with  promptness  and  cour¬ 
age,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  with  prudence 
and  discretion,  so  as  not  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of  his  men.  If  after  he  has  done  all  this  he 
fails,  he  can  only  say 

“  ’Tis  not  in  mortals  to  command  success, 

But  we’ve  done  more — we’ve  deserved  it.” 

GENERAL  GRANT  AS  VIEWED  FROM 
NEW  ORLEANS. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Southwestern  Pres¬ 
byterian  of  New  Orleans,  is  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  M.  Smith,  D.D.,  who  is  aided  in  its  con¬ 
duct  by  corresponding  editors  representing  the 
Presbyteries  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans,  Red  River,  etc.,  and  including  such 
names  and  Southern  leaders  as  Drs.  J.  B. 
Stratton,  B.  M.  Palmer,  and  others.  It  is  hence 
fairly  representative  of  what  we  recently  count¬ 
ed,  as  regards  both  sentiment  and  expression, 
the  extreme  South. 

Taking  up  the  last  number  at  hand— that  of 
July  30th— and  making  sure  that  we  have  not 
got  hold  of  some  other  of  our  hundred  ex¬ 
changes,  it  is  with  peculiar  gratification  that 
we  read  in  the  prominence  of  a  mid-editorial 
column,  and  under  the  full  caption  “General 
Grant,”  as  follows : 

The  suspense  in  which  the  country  has  been 
held  for  months  is  terminated  by  the  news  of  the 
death  of  the  ex-President.  The  whole  country 
Joins  in  the  expression  of  a  common  sympathy  with 
the  bereaved  family.  So  it  was  when  Garfield  lin¬ 
gered  and  died.  From  every  part  of  the  South,  as 
well  as  of  the  North,  the  condolence  and  consola¬ 
tions  which  true  sympathy  dictates,  mingled  in  a 
common  tribute  of  grief.  Nor  is  this  sympathy 
any  the  less  sincere  and  deep  because  of  the  part 
the  deceased  ex-Preeident  played  in  the  late  civil 
war.  All  of  good  that  was  connected  with  his 
war  record  is  remembered  to  his  credit.  And  we 
are  glad  to  know  how  much  of  good  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  there  was  to  remember.  'There  is  no  part  of 
the  South  which  in  this  sad  and  solemn  moment 
withholds  its  offering;  and  of  them  all,  none  is 
more  cordial  than  the  message  of  Vicksburg  to  the 
stricken  family.  The  parts  of  the  country  once 
separated  meet  in  a  sacrament  of  friendship  over 
his  dying  bed.  That  some  such  thought  helped  to 
solace  his  dying  hours,  is  quite  evident  from  a  doc¬ 
ument  written  on  that  dying  bed,  and  made  public 
just  after  his  death.  .  .  . 

The  death  of  President  Garfield  opened  one 
spring  of  sympathy ;  time  has  healed  some  wounds ; 
generous  rivalries  and  mutual  interests  have  drawn 
the  poison  from  others ;  the  popular  gatherings  at 
the  Exposition,  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  the  on¬ 
ward  movement  of  history,  have  also  elevated  our 
plane  and  changed  our  point  of  view.  So  that 
whilst  whatever  deserves  to  be  kept  sacred,  is  sa¬ 
cred  still,  the  bitterness  and  heari>burnings  have 
largely  passed  away. 

It  is  evident  that  the  feeling  here  so  worthily 
and  boldly  avowed,  has  grown  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  recent  months  and  years.  It 
has  been  promoted  by  some  conferences  and 
avowals  of  regard,  and  then  apparently  re- ' 
tarded  by  other  acts  equally  well  intended. 
We  have  always  regarded  the  now  historic 
correspondence  between  Drs.  Nelson  and  Pal¬ 
mer  as  helpful  in  the  direction  of  harmony,  or 
at  least  a  better  understanding,  and  the  As¬ 
sembly  interchanges  by  delegates  have  had 
their  influence  in  the  same  direction;  yet  it 
must  be  said  that  it  has  not  hitherto  been  pru¬ 
dent  to  count  confidently  on  either  or  all  of 
these  incidents  as  a  footing  for  further  and 
permanent  friendly  intercourse  among  the 
churches. 

Proverbially  moral  movements  that  run 
deep  must  go  slow  up  to  a  certain  poio^  It  is 
in  t\brng/>  «*ii  S'i'yi^iYAgainst  the 

will  or  the  i^rejudices  of  the  mass.  The  good 
leaven,  however,  works,  for  it  is  its  nature  so 
to  do,  and  by-and-by  it  begins  to  tell  on  the 
whole  lump.  The  people’s  hearts  are  sensibly 
softened  and  fused,  it  may  be.  And  happy 
that  people  lately  and  terribly  sundered,  if 
they  have  a  cause  that  appeals  to  them  strong¬ 
ly  and  in  common ;  or  it  may  be  a  man,  a  sol¬ 
dier,  as  now,  whose  worthy  qualities  challenge 
the  love  and  admiration  of  all  alike.  Great 
and  glorious  even  is  the  influence  of  a  common 
sentiment  like  this  with  which  the  North  and 
South,  a  great  people,  unite  around  the  bier  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

THE  MINISTERS  AND  THE  FUNERAL  OF 
CENERAL  ORANT. 

A  few  days  since  it  was  stated  in  the  city  pa¬ 
pers  that  those  who  have  charge  of  the  mourn¬ 
ful  pageant  which  is  to  fill  our  streets  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  proposed  to  invite  a  small  number  of 
ministers,  representing  different  denomina¬ 
tions,  to  appear  in  the  procession,  as  a  mark 
of  the  respect  which  the  clergy  of  the  city  feel 
for  the  illustrious  dead.  Following  this  public 
announcement  came  the  following  private  let¬ 
ter,  which  will  explain  the  motive  of  this  sug¬ 
gestion  : 

Hotel  Balmobal, 

Mt.  McGregor,  N.  Y.,  July  30, 1886. 
Rev.  Dk.  Field,  New  York : 

My  dear  Sir,  In  behalf  of  the  family  and  of  the 
catholicity  of  Gen.  Grant,  I  take  the  liberty  of  in¬ 
viting  you  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  departed 
hero  in  New  York  city,  Aug.  8th.  I  do  not  know 
the  hour  when  the  funeral  cortege  will  start,  but  if 
you  will  bo  governed  by  the  announcement  in  the 
papers,  and  meet  me  with  the  representatives  of 
other  denominations  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  on 
the  morning  of  the  8th,  I  will  be  there  to  receive 
you.  Except  the  ritual  of  our  Church,  there  will 
be  no  other  service  at  the  tomb,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  several  branches  of  the  Church  repre¬ 
sented  on  that  occasion.  Yours  truly, 

.1.  P.  Newm.an. 

The  other  names,  so  far  as  given  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  prints,  are  as  follows : 

Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church. 

Bishop  Harris,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Dr.  Bridgman,  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Father  Dlshow,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Dr.  West,  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

Rabbi  Brown,  of  the  Jewish  Church. 

Dr.  Robert  Collyer,  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

We  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  this  invitation, 
and  shall  hope  to  join  with  the  distinguished 
representatives  of  different  religious  bodies  in 
following  the  Great  Gaptain,  to  whom  more 
than  to  any  other  man  we  owe  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  our  Union,  to  his  honored  grave. 

Dr.  Cuyler  seems  favorably  impressed  by  a 
closer  view  of  the  Salvationists  in  London.  He 
went  to  their  meeting  with  misgivings,  but 
evidently  came  away  with  a  favorable  opinion 
of  the  ability  and  devotion  of  “the  General,” 
and  especially  of  Mrs.  Booth.  We  may  next 
hear  of  him  in  one  of  their  processions  to  head¬ 
quarters,  and  as  assisting  in  “  firing  a  volley.” 
It  was  only  last  Summer,  we  recall,  that  two 
of  our  learned  American  theological  professors, 
far  away  from  the  restraints  of  home  and 
books,  did  something  very  like  this.  We  refer 
to  Professors  Morris  and  Briggs,  who  went 
down  from  the  Belfast  Alliance  to  London 
with  no  purpose  to  commend  the  Army  or 
so  much  as  visit  its  headquarters.  Very  soon, 
however,  they  began  to  write  home  in  its  favor. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  this  peculiar  organ¬ 
ization  finds  a  sphere  in  London  such  as  is  no¬ 
where  else  to  be  found  in  ail  the  world  beside. 


THE  SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

This  Church  makes  an  average  showing  for 
the  last  ecclesiastical  year.  Its  candidates  for 
the  ministry  now  number  247,  which  is  a  gain 
of  thirteen  on  the  previous  year,  and  a  much 
larger  advance  on  the  average  of  the  past  dec¬ 
ade.  Of  ministers,  however,  there  are  seven 
less  than  last  year,  the  total  being  1,072.  Thus 
with  no  allowance  for  the  aged  or  invalids 
among  them,  each  Southern  minister  has  two 
churches  and  a  fraction  over  on  his  hands-  the 
number  of  churches  reported  being  2,159,  or  a 
gain  of  166  during  the  year. 

This  discrepancy  between  ministers  and 
churches  seems  to  be  a  rapidly  increasing  one. 
More  and  more,  however,  our  Southern  breth¬ 
ren  are  given  to  evangelism  and  the  grouping 
of  churches.  And  this  is  well,  provided  the 
fragments  are  always  carefully  gathered  and 
guarded  by  those  permanently  on  the  ground, 
that  nothing  be  lost. 

But  partly  as  a  consequence  of  this  itineran¬ 
cy,  or  for  other  reason,  the  pastoral  dissolu¬ 
tions  are  in  increasing  number.  Back  in  1881 
they  were  forty,  the  next  year  sixty-two,  then 
seventy-eight,  last  year  seventy-four,  and  now 
ninety-six,  or  more  than  one  in  every  ten  of  the 
probable  active  ministry.  The  number  added 
to  the  churches  by  examination  is,  however, 
well  above  the  average  of  recent  years,  viz: 
9,951— an  increase  of  2,592  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year.  Nearly  three  thousand  of  these 
were  baptized. 

The  total  of  contributions  is  given  at  $1,347,- 
763— a  falling  off  as  compared  with  those  of 
1884,  of  $50,866.  Sustentation,  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  and  Education  show  increased  contribu¬ 
tions  this  year,  and  one  or  two  other  items  are 
even  with  the  previous  year,  or  a  little  more. 

DR.  CUYLER  IN  LONDON. 

Dr.  Cuyler  is  about  as  much  at  home  in  Lon¬ 
don  as  here  in  New  York,  and  very  naturally, 
and  if  his  strength  is  sufficient  for  such  drafts, 
very  properly  they  put  him  on  their  big  plat¬ 
forms  to  talk  temperance,  and  In  their  big 
tabernacles  to  preach  to  the  masses.  Thus  he 
preached  in  Christ  Church  for  his  friend  Dr. 
Newman  Hall,  whose  guest  he  has  been,  on 
Sabbath,  July  19th,  and  the  following  Lord’s 
day  for  Mr.  Spurgeon.  But  the  most  notable 
gathering  during  his  present  visit  thus  far 
was  that  of  the  evening  of  July  23d,  presided 
over  by  His  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  which  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  London 
Times  of  July  24th : 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assem¬ 
bled  last  evening  in  Exeter  Hall,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  President  and  Committee  of  the  National 
League,  in  order  to  meet  the  Rev.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  D.D.,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
National  Temperance  Society.  The  Bishop  of 
London  presided,  and  explained  that  the  assembly 
had  been  called  together  to  do  honor  to  Dr.  Cuyler 
as  representing  the  promoters  of  the  temperance 
cause  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Speaking 
of  the  increased  and  still  increasing  infiuence  of 
the  temperance  cause,  he  remarked  that  what  was 
true  as  applied  to  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  was 
still  more  so  when  it  referred  to  countries  beyond 
the  sea.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  working  of 
the  temperance  cause  in  America  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  movement  in  England.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  all  the  more  agreeable  to  them  to 
welcome  In  England  the  representative  of  the  tem¬ 
perance  workers  In  America.  It  was  needless  to 
remind  the  meeting  that  personally  Dr.  Cuyler  had 
done  great  and  widespread  good  by  his  books.  Dr. 
Cuyler  belonged  to  that  class  of  temperance  wotk- 
ers  who  by  no  means  insisted  that  legislation  was 
to  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  the  movement, 
but  who  held  that  people  must  be  converted  to  the 
cause  by  the  force  of  moral  argument  and  example, 
and  by  the  power  of  reason.  His  Lordship  con¬ 
cluded  by  welcoming  Dr.  Cuyler  in  the  most  cor¬ 
dial  manner,  and  by  moving  a  resolution  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  that  feeling,  and  to  a  hope  that  he 
might  be  permitted  to  continue  his  beneficent  la¬ 
bors  in  the  tfcmpcrencrr  movement.  The  reooiutioit 
also  desired  Dr.  Cuyler  to  convey  to  his  colleagues 
in  the  management  of  the  National  Temperance 
Society  and  Publication  House,  an  emphatic  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  deep  interest  felt  by  British  temper¬ 
ance  reformers  in  the  manifold  efforts  put  forth  by 
that  organization  for  the  promotion  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  in  the  United  States.  The  Rev.  Newman 
Hall  seconded  the  motion,  and  said  ho  rejoiced 
that  such  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  The  motion  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Rev.  John  Monro  Gibson  and  Messrs. 
Raper,  Sawyer,  and  Tayler,  and  was  carried  by  ac¬ 
clamation. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  who  was  received  with 
loud  cheers,  remarked  that  that  day  had  been  an 
emotional  day  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  for 
while  the  eyes  of  England  had  been  turned  to  a 
happy  bridal  scene,  the  eyes  of  America  had  been 
tumetl  sorrowfully  to  a  death  scene.  The  heart  of 
England  would  go  out  to  America  in  sympathy 
with  her  loss  in  the  death  of  Gen.  Grant,  and  the 
pulses  of  the  two  great  nations  would  beat  to¬ 
gether,  as  they  had  in  the  past,  and  as  ho  fervent¬ 
ly  hopeil  they  always  would  in  the  future.  He 
claimed  that  temperance  organization  was  born  on 
the  American  side  of  the  ocean  more  than  eighty 
years  ago,  and  he  said  that  great  progress  in  tem¬ 
perance  work  had  been  made  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent.  Recently  ten  States  out  of  the  thirty-seven 
had  determined  by  legislation  that  temperance 
books  should  be  used  In  every  public-school ;  yet 
that  was  only  a  slight  instance  of  what  had  been 
done  and  was  being  done.  He  reviewed  at  great 
length  the  history  and  the  results  of  the  tepiper- 
ance  movement  in  the  United  States,  and  was  iis- 
tened  to  throughout  with  great  interest  by  a  crowdr 
ed  audience.  A  cordial  vote  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  for  presiding,  terminated  the  proceedings. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Though  we  are  in  the  last  month  of  Summer, 
there  are  still  many  going  abroad.  Among 
the  latest  departures  is  that  of  Rev.  J.  Addi¬ 
son  Henry,  D.D.,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  peo¬ 
ple  have  recently  given  him  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  of  time  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  of  some¬ 
thing  else)  for  his  vacation ;  to  get  the  most 
from  which  he  proposes  to  leave  in  the  Servia 
on  Saturday  of  this  week,  with  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  company— that  of  his  wife— and  spend  sev¬ 
eral  months  abroad.  We  wish  them  smooth 
seas,  a  pleasant  voyage,  great  delight  and 
profit  in  foreign  lands,  and  then  a  return  rich 
with  health  and  in  all  the  experiences  of  the 
way,  which  it  will  be  an  ever  fresh  enjoyment 
to  recall  in  the  years  to  come. 

Ex-Chaplain,  and  now  Secretary,  McCabe  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  is  making 
strenuous  endeavors  to  bring  the  missionary 
contributions  of  that  numerous  body  up  to  a 
million  dollars.  He  has  begun  by  carefully 
apportioning  the  amount  to  be  raised  over  the 
whole  field,  so  that  it  may  be  said  “  to  each 
one  his  work,”  and  thus  setting  to  with  a  dis¬ 
tinct  goal  in  view,  the  charges  and  districts 
are  being  heard  from  favorably.  In  fact,  the 
brethren  are  getting  enthusiastic,  and  present¬ 
ly  there  will  be  shouting  all  along  the  line. 

The  office  of  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser,  a  thoroughly  equipped  building,  had 
hardly  dried  its  paint  a  year  or  two  ago,  when 
it  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  Last  year 
the  other  leading  newspaper  establishment — 
The  Express — shared  the  same  fate.  The  Com¬ 
mercial  has  rebuilt  and  completely  recovered 
itself,  and  The  Express  has  nearly  shaken  off 
its  last  ashes  in  rebuilding.  But  last  Thurs¬ 
day  night  it  came  perilously  near  to  burning 
again,  and  by  an  accident  with  a  lamp  almost 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  ruined  it  last 
year.  No  damage  was  done.  Grenades  were 
at  hand.  _ _ 

A  deputation  from  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church  will  soon  visit  Scotland  to  secure  con¬ 
tributions  toward  the  erection  of  churches  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  the  use  •of  Presby¬ 
terian  students  in  attendance  ui)on  one  or  the 
other  of  those  Universities. 


The  proclamation  of  the  President  that  the 
Cattle  Kings  must  take  their  herds  from  the 
Indian  Territory  within  forty  days,  and  remove 
the  wire  fences,  is  creating  a  good  deal  of  ex¬ 
citement  among  the  herdmen.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  leases  of  grazing  land  which 
the  cattlemen  had  secured,  would  be  held 
valid,  or  at  least  not  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
But  the  law  declares  such  leases  absolutely 
void,  and  the  cattlemen  have  thus  not  even 
the  satisfaction  *of  fighting  the  case  in  the 
courts.  They  must  go,  and  go  in  forty  days, 
says  the  proclamation.  It  is  the  intention  to 
use  the  United  States  Army  if  the  evacuation 
is  not  made  within  the  time  stated.  It  is  to  be 
said  that  this  energetic  action  is  absolutely 
just,  and  a  noticeable  advance  in  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  country.  It  was  claimed  some 
time  since  that  the  Government  was  trying  to 
keep  out  the  |)oor  settlers  from  the  Territory, 
while  it  allowed  the  great  Cattle  Kings  to  re¬ 
main  unmolested.  This  is  now  shown  to  be 
untrue.  The  Government  seems  determined 
that  justice  shall  be  done  the  Indian,  both  by 
the  individual  settler  and  the  large  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  Indian  war  which  seemed  imminent 
a  little  while  since,  has  been  avoided  by  this 
vigorous  policy  of  justice  and  right. 

The  English  and  Welsh  Presbyterians  are 
getting  on  a  footing  of  good  understanding 
and  something  more.  Whether  it  is  to  result 
in  an  actual  union,  time  will  show.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  the  action  taken  by  the  Welsh  Assem¬ 
bly  In  Aberdare,  The  Liverpool  Mercury  says : 
“The  leading  deputy  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England  to  the  Welsh  Assembly 
was  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Lundie,  who  concluded  a 
speech  of  much  heartiness  by  suggesting  that 
the  Assembly  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  Synodical  Committee  of  the 
Church  which  he  represented,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  ‘whether  any  links  of  union 
conld  be  formed  between  the  two  denomina¬ 
tions  with  advantage  to  both.’  To  this  Df. 
Owen  Thomas  responded  by  expressing,  on 
the  part  of  the  Welsh  Church,  their  grateful 
sense  of  the  interest  taken  in  them  by  their 
English  friends,  all  the  more  that  ‘the  two 
churches  are  so  much  alike  in  doctrine  and 
polity,’  and  recording  in  the  name  of  the 
Welsh  Assembly,  a  resolution  ‘  deeming  it  a 
duty  to  consider  the  proposals  for  a  closer  un¬ 
ion,  and  trusting  also  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  that  union  on  terms  advanta¬ 
geous  to  both  churches,  shall  become  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.’  Now  this  is  very  satisfacto¬ 
ry.  A  most  hopeful  beginning  has  been  made 
in  the  way  of  creating  another  influential  Free 
Church  in  this  country,  to  be  known  as  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  England  and  Wales.” 

We  notice  with  interest  the  statement  in 
The  London  World  of  July  23d  that  “  Dr. 
George  Macdonald,  the  poet- novelist,  occupied 
the  pulpit  of  the  Free  High  Church,  Edinburgh, 
on  Sunday  morning,  July  19th,  preaching  to 
an  immense  congregation,  including  the  Lord 
Provost,  one  or  two  Lords  of  Session,  several 
professors,  a  number  of  prominent  members 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  and  other  learned 
societies  in  the  city.  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith,  the 
poet,  conducted  the  devotional  portion  of  the 
service.”  We  have  not  read  all,  nor  one-half 
of  George  Macdonald’s  novels,  but  we  have 
heard  him  preach  here  in  New  York  in  the  spa¬ 
cious  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church  (Dr.  C.  S. 
Robinson’s),  and  have  been  greatly  impressed 
by  his  powerful  and  elevating  discourse.  He 
is  a  real  master  of  assemblies,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  has  given  over  preaching  to  the  extent 
he  has.  He  would  attract  as  large  audiences 
here  in  New  York,  and  as  intelligent,  as  he  has 
in  Edinburgh.  We  trust  that  his  always  deli¬ 
cate  healtn  win  permit  his  frequent  return  to 
the  pulpit,  especially  should  he  repeat  his  visit 
to  America.  _ 

Our  Methodist  brethren  often  hit  upon  new 
and  striking  effects  in  their  off-hand  ritualism. 
Thus  the  St.  John-street  Methodist  congrega¬ 
tion  in  New  Haven,  on  Sunday,  July  19,  extin¬ 
guished  a  mortgage  of  $6000  which  had  rested 
upon  their  house  of  worship  for  years,  in  a 
double  sense,  and  after  this  manner :  The  bur¬ 
densome  and  obnoxious  document  being  all 
paid  off  to  the  last  penny,  was  placed  by  the 
pastor  on  a  large  tray  and  publicly  burned,  the 
choir  singing  meantime  “Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow.”  We  are  told  that 
many  eyes  were  moist  with  tears,  and  further 
that  the  pastor  in  closing  the  service  prayed 
fervently  that  no  trustee  might  ever  again  be 
elected  who  shall  permit  a  dollar  of  debt.  No 
amens  are  recorded,  but  doubtless  there  were 
some  hearty  responses  of  hearts,  if  not  of  lips. 

The  death  of  Mr.  James  Black  of  36  East 
Forty- ninth  street,  takes  an  old  and  valuable 
member  away  from  the  Fifth-avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  and  many  charities  and  relig¬ 
ious  interests  lose  a  quiet  but  constant  sus- 
tainer.  Mr.  Black  was  seventy-three  years  old. 
In  business  he  was  long  of  the  firm  of  Snyder 
&  Black,  and  the  practical  nature  of  his  Chris¬ 
tianity  stamped  his  whole  mercantile  career. 
He  was  habitually  and  quietly  a  helper  of  de¬ 
serving  persons  and  causes.  His  ancestors  were 
New  Yorkers,  his  father  having  been  one  of 
the  first  tax-collectors.  One  of  his  three  chil¬ 
dren  is  a  daughter-in-law  of  ex-Commissioner 
Lam  bier.  _ 

The  first  number  of  the  third  volume  of 
Christian  Thought  (July-August)  opens  with 
an  article  by  Prof.  Davis  of  the  University 
of  Virginia;  it  is  followed  by  a  paper  from 
Bishop  Harris  of  Michigan  on  “Capital  and 
Labor.”  Bishops  are  usually  conservative, 
but  some  parts  of  Bishop  Harris’s  article  will 
sound  very  radical  to  some  people.  “The  Vi¬ 
carious  Principle  in  the  Universe,”  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Bradford,  is  an  interesting  presentation  of  the 
truth  that  atonement  inheres  in  nature.  These 
with  minor  articles  make  up  a  good  number. 

The  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  through¬ 
out  the  world  are  preparing  for  the  approach¬ 
ing  bi-centenary  of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  Abroad  a  volume  will  be  brought 
out,  entitled  “  Synods  of  the  Desert,”  being  the 
“  Acts  of  the  National  and  Provincial  Synods, 
held  in  the  Deserts  of  France  from  the  death 
of  Louis  XIV.  fo  the  Revolution.”  Here  in 
America  the  Huguenot  Historical  Society  is 
taking  steps  to  duly  mark  the  event. 

This  is  a  memorable  week  in  the  history  of 
New  York.  One  thought  occupies  all  minds— 
the  burial  of  our  great  soldier.  While  our 
public  buildings  are  still  draped  in  mourning, 
and  the  flags  are  hung  at  half-mast,  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  in  a  mood  to  appreciate  the  admir¬ 
able  resum4  of  the  character  of  General  Grant 
in  the  sermon  of  Rev.  Dr.  Munger,  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  our  second  page.  It  is  well  for  us  all 
to  study  the  record  of  such  a  life,  that  we  may 
know  how  to  appreciate  a  character  that  was 
so  simple  and  yet  so  great,  and  may  learn  wis¬ 
dom  from  such  an  example. 

The  Association  of  Presbyterian  Elders  in 
Buffalo  having  secured  the  use  of  an  old  chap¬ 
el,  has  engaged  in  the  praiseworthy  work  of 
holding  Sunday  evening  services  there  during 
the  Summer.  It  is  hoped  that  such  interest 
may  be  awakened  in  the  neighborhood  as  will 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  church.  Might  not 
the  elders  in  many  of  our  towns  and  cities 
take  a  similar  step  ? 


DR.  DARLING  AND  HAMILTON  COLLEGE* 

Mr.  Editor :  In  The  Evangelist  of  the  23'rd 
ult.,  you  quote  from  The  Independent  many 
words  of  commendation  on  this  subject,  and 
as  if  endorsing  the  same,  the  following  words, 
namely :  “  The  net  result  of  the  situation  as 
matters  stand,  makes  an  impression  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  President,  in  as  far  as  he  Is  left 
without  that  full  and  complete  vindication 
which  such  a  position  requires.” 

When  in  a  court  of  justice  a  decision  is  ren¬ 
dered  of  “  no  cause  of  action,”  it  is  supposed 
to  be  a  very  good  vindication— as  good  as  there 
is,  in  fact. 

It  seems  a  series  of  complaints  were  made 
against  Dr.  Darling  and  his  administration  at 
the  Commencement  in  1884.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  examine  into  them;  “eighteen 
days,”  it  is  said,  were  consumed  in  that  exam¬ 
ination.  A  report  of  the  committee  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  laid  before  the  Board.  It  appears 
that  the  Board  accepted  the  report,  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  committee.  Then  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter  was  “taid  on  the  table.”  Whether  the  re¬ 
port  in  whole  or  in  part  could  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  or  not,  whether  a  motion  to  adopt  might 
not  have  resulted  in  a  majority  and  a  minority 
report,  is  purely  conjectural.  It  is  said  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  report  was  not  made ;  and 
there  was  additional  significance  in  the  vote  to 
lay  on  the  table,  inasmuch  as  it  involved  some 
matters  the  committee  had  not  touched.  Hav¬ 
ing  had  the  charges  published  in  many  papers, 
the  examination  and  discussion  running  on  a 
whole  year,  it  looks  as  if  the  Board  would  have 
no  more  of  it,  and  laid  it  all  on  the  table.  The 
President  was  not  removed  or  censured  or  rep¬ 
rimanded,  or  his  administration  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure.  These  seem  to  be  the  facts  in  the  ease. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  an  article  in  the 
Evening  Post  (of  New  York)  of  July  10th,  which 
was  subsequently  published  in  the  Utica  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune,  headed  “  A  Suppressed  Report, 
sketched  by  one  who  read  it.” 

This  article  says  the  document  was  printed 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  “  document,”  mean¬ 
ing  the  report,  was  or  ought  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Board.  It  seems 
very  surprising  if  Dr.  Hudson,  the  Clerk, 
should  have  given  any  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent,  or  any  other  party,  that  report  to  be  put 
in  pamphlet  form,  if  he  has  done  so.  But 
“suppressed”  is  an  offensive  or  obnoxious 
word,  and  was  doubtless  used  for  the  purpose 
of  casting  discredit  on  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
But  what  was  there  wrong  about  the  action  of 
the  Board  ?  What  should  the  Board  do  with 
the  report  ?  The  Board  did  not  adopt  it,  did 
not  affirm  that  a  single  charge  was  true  or 
false,  did  not  in  any  formal  way  make  a  single 
statement  its  own.  The  Board  probably 
thought  the  matter  had  gone  far  enough,  ai^ 
so  far  as  its  action  could  do  so,  terminated  the 
case  then  and  there.  It  could  not  publish 
that  report  or  sanction  its  publication  without 
being  understood  as  adopting  it.  This  it  would 
not  do.  Having  done  with  the  case  officially, 
without  making  any  statement  as  to  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  report,  why  should  not  the  report 
be  withheld  ?  Having  taken  such  action  as  it 
saw  fit  to  take,  how  could  it  consistently  take 
any  other  action  concerning  the  report  than 
what  it  did  take  ? 

I  was  Interested  in  the  long  article  in  the 
Post,  and  surprised  at  many  things  until  I 
came  to  the  last  sentence,  which  is  as  follows ; 

“It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  a  Committee  to  attend  to  legislation 
next  Winter  which  will  give  the  Board  more  imme¬ 
diate  power  to  remove  a  president  than  it  now  pos¬ 
sesses.” 

Having  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  at  Com¬ 
mencement,  I  secured  a  copy  of  the  action  of 
the  Board,  which  is  as  follows : 

“  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  chair  to  take  into  consideration  the 
proper  powers  of  the  President  and  Professors, 
and  to  draw  up  and  recommend  for  the  adoption 
of  this  Board,  such  statutes  or  ordinances  as  they 
may  deem  fit  and  suitable  for  the  more  clear  and 
accurate  definition  than  now  exists,  of  the  powers 
and  authority  of  the  respective  members  of  the 
Faculty.” 

Not  a  word  about  “  legislation  next  Winter” 
or  any  other  time.  Such  a  wide  departure 
from  the  truth  in  this  particular,  casts  dispar¬ 
agement  on  the  whole  article,  and  leads  me  to 
think  there  is  no  such  pamphlet  as  the  article 
speaks  of,  and  that  the  writer  never  saw  the 
report,  and  is  not  to  be  relied  on  for  his  state¬ 
ments.  _  _  A  Visitor. 

ART  NOTES. 

The  'Prustecs  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  this  city,  have  made  requisition  on  the  Control¬ 
ler  for  $162,600  for  building  the  new  addition  to 
the  Museum,  which  was  begun  last  Spring.  The 
excavation  has  just  been  completed. 

The  Paris  Salon,  which  has  just  closed,  was  very 
successful.  The  receipts  were  nearly  $15,000  above 
those  of  last  year.  The  number  of  works  accept¬ 
ed  increase  every  year — 5034  this  year  against  3673 
in  1876.  Ninety-eight  Americans  were  represented 
this  year. 

An  exhibition  of  English  water-colors  will  be 
held  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  next 
October.  The  School  of  Drawing  and  Fainting  at 
this  Museum  enters  upon  its  tenth  year  Sept.  28th. 
Mr.  Frederick  Crownlnshleld  has  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  of  instructor  to  devote  himself  to  decoratlvo 
work,  and  has  opened  a  studio  in  New  York,  in 
connection  with  hie  establishment  in  Boston.  The 
new  instructors  in  the  school  are  Robert  W.  Von- 
noh  in  the  Painting  Class,  and  J.  R.  De  Camp  and 
Lillian  Greene  in  the  Class  from  the  Antique. 
Otto  Grundmann  retains  entire  charge  of  the  Life 
Classes.  _ 

Duarists.  The  readers  of  our  editorial  of  last 
week  on  Assembly  Deliverances,  must  have  been 
startled  by  this  ominous  term.  Associated  as  it 
was  with  the  term  doctrinaires,  it  may  have  been 
viewed  as  some  species  of  venomous  insect,  or  as 
some  insidious  variety  of  disease  with  which  our 
ecclesiastical  body  politic  has  recently  become 
afflicted.  It  is  possible  that  certain  special  guar¬ 
dians  of  our  denominational  orthodoxy,  may  have 
detected  in  the  term  some  new  type  of  heresy, 
more  subtle  and  dangerous  even  than  Biblical 
Criticism.  We  hasten  to  calm  all  such  fears.  Let 
the  startled  reader  substitute  the  familiar  and 
quite  innocuous  term,  theorists,  and  all  will  be 
peace. 

In  another  editorial,  sent  from  the  country,  on 
the  death  of  Gen.  Grant,  the  Scripture  phrase 
“  three  mighties,”  which  was  applied  to  Grant, 
Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  was  changed  to  “  three 
worthies.”  ‘ '  Worthies  ”  is  a  good  word  as  applied 
to  the  saints,  but  “  mighties  ”  is  a  little  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  a  soldier.  However,  occasional  errors 
such  as  this  will  be  excused  in  this  hot  weather. 
As  a  general  thing,  we  believe  TSe  Evangelist  is 
a  model  of  accuracy. 

The  Philadelphia  Ledger  well  says :  “  Both  right 
and  reason  are  in  the  demands  of  certain  striking  ‘ 
iron-workers  in  Ohio,  that  they  shall  have  here¬ 
after  prompt  and  regular  pay-days.  If  the  em¬ 
ployer  pleads  that  he  cannot  get  bis  money  to¬ 
gether  to  pay  regularly,  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  the  workmen  can  pay  their  debts  ?  otherwise 
they  must  continue  to  go  on  a  niinoBS  credit  sys- 
tom.  The  customary  delay  In  settling  up  wages- 
earned  and  due,  gave  the  Cleveland  hands  a  reason 
for  their  demand  tor  more  frequent  pay-days.  The 
employer  who  does  not  pay  his  workmen,  is  doing 
business  on  their  charity.  'Though  Involuntary,  It 
is  still  their  loan  to  him.  There  is  nothing  like  a 
survey  of  the  labor  question  from  Charles  Reade’s 
text  of  ‘  Put  yourself  in  his  place* — that  Is,  from  a 
view  of  both  sides,” 
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I  had  sufficient  grace  to  refuse  to  preach  at  either 
place.  An  early  start  on  Monday  by  that  prince  of 
thoroughfares,  the  West  Shore  Boad,  brought  us 
to  Boonville  at  7  P.  M.  This  is  a  charming  village 
of  some  1800  inhabitants,  directly  north  of  Utica, 
on  the  Black  River  Road.  A  recent  rain  had  given 
great  freshness  to  the  landscape,  and  we  fairly 
envied  the  people  whose  lot  is  caust  in  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  place.  The  Presbyterian  Church  here  is 
served  by  Rev..  Frederick  Campbell,  and  is  quite 
the  leading  church  of  the  vicinity.  The  congrega¬ 
tion  embraces  a  large  number  of  fatnilies  of  unusu¬ 
al  culture ;  aud  when  they  shall  build  a  new  house 
of  worship  that  shall  corresi)ond  to  their  elegant 
homes,  nothing  will  bo  wanting,  of  human  means, 
to  their  success.  Every  such  village  needs  one 
commodious  and  elegant  church  edifice;  and  if 
the  Presbyterians  do  not  see  their  opportunity  and 
take  the  position,  some  other  denomination  ought, 
and  will.  This  church  was  blessed  with  n  great 


OOHPAIIATITE  SVIUIART 

OF  THE  PBE8BTTERIAN  CHtJECH  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA,  FOR  THE  LAST  FOUR  TEARS. 

issa  ISSS  1884  188S 

Synods .  23  23  31  25 

PwBbTteriee .  180  182  *180  196 

Oandldatee .  626  678  733  839 

LicenUates .  301  282  275  322 

Ministers .  5,143  5,218  5,841  5,474 

Llosnsurss . .  159  157  126  161 

Ordinations .  158  157  150  130 

Installations. .  306  329  492  4'.:0 

Bsstoral  dlssolutlous.  265  287  295  268 

Ministers  received ...  54  64  85  81 

Ministers  dismissed..  28  22  29  18 

Ministers  deceased...  98  89  93  104 

Elders .  18,684  18,986  19,968  20,272 

Deacons .  5,643  6,876  6.287  6,472 

Cltar^es .  6,744  5,858  5,973  6,093 

Chttrebes  organised..  182  165  168  177 

Clmrches  dissolved  .  50  66  63  88 

Charges  received.. .  8  4  3  8 

Churches  dismissed..  13  11 

Added,  examinaUon..  29,389  33,133  34,938  43,972 

Added,  cerUfleate....  24,651  24,677  26,801  27,516 

Communicants .  692,128  600,695  615,942  643,736 

BapUsms,  adult .  9,678  10,397  11,942  15,191 

Baptisms,  Infant .  19,026  17,728  19,483  21,012 

B.  8.  members .  664,061  663,765  687,269  719,723 

COUTKIBCTIONB. 

8467,625  8672,360  8620,023  8632,906 

465,219  601,678  550,320  548,633 

142,970  187,254  118,966  115,873 

43  609  39,179  26,907  34,218 

139;620  150,391  193,047  159,050 

66,022  76,249  80,288  83,924 

70,832  84,012  86,452  97,629 

—  —  76,416  86,471 

20,697  21,276  24,845  21,410 

44,253  46,847  61,037  66,209 

6,862,640  7,139,904  7,355,791  7,541,017 

939,910  833,444  976,420  922,855 
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pathy  of  the  sister  churches,  not  only  by  money 
gifts,  but  by  the  presence  of  a  warm-hearted,  earn¬ 
est  fellow-laborer,  who  has  been  in  and  out  among 
their  homes,  and  has  broken  to  them  the  Bread 
of  Life,  and  gathered  among  their  household,  many 
a  trophy  for  the  truth,  has  been  so  heartily  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  bids  fair  to  accomplish  so  much,  that  it 
has  been  decided  to  send  out  next  year  another 
like  minded  man.”  The  past  year  this  society  has 
aided  eighty-seven  churches  in  Massachusetts,  at 
a  total  expense  of  $23,085.11.  The  average  grant 
to  the  aided  churches  has  been  $319.53.  The  trus¬ 
tees  say  that  the  home  missionary  work  is  increas¬ 
ing  in  the  State,  and  is  likely  to  do  so  for  some 
years  to  come,  and  that  “more  money  year  by 
year  must  be  spent  in  the  regular  home  missionary 
work  in  Massachusstts.”  This  year  $5000  more 
were  spent  than  the  year  before.  It  is  a  fact  that 
is  forcing  itself  on  the  attention  of  all  the  old 
States,  that  there  is  an  increasing  need  of  earnest 
and  vigorous  efforts  to  infuse  new  life  and  courage 
into  cliurches  that  are  ready  to  perish.  There 
were  given  last  year  by  churches  and  individuals 
in  Massachusetts,  for  the  State  and  national  work, 
besides  legacies,  $79,902.02.  This  is  equal  to  an 
average  of  $1.30  for  every  resident  member.  The 
last  year  was  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of 
home  missions  by  reason  of  “The  Swett  legacy” 
given  to  the  Massachusetts  Society,  amounting  to 
$450,583.  This  bequest  has  given  the  society  abun¬ 
dant  means  for  enlarged  work.  One  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  of  it  has  been  given  to  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Societj'.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  this  is  “to  be  held  as  a  perpetual  fund,  usable 
on  occasions  of  emergency,  but  to  be  restored  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment.”  It  is  expected 
to  expend  in  the  Western  and  Southern  work, 
through  the  same  society, '$150, 000  more,  as  occasion 
may  require.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  to 
be  devoted  to  new  evangelistic  work  within  the 
State — in  the  cities  and  large  towns  and  among  the 
foreign  population  —  to  be  expended  within  ten 
years.  Another  $100,000  is  to  be  retained  as  a  fund 
for  such  emergencies  as  may  arise  in  the  future  of 
the  State  work. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

Hastings. — The  Classis  of  Westchester  ordained 
the  Rev.  William  A.  Dumont  to  the  Gospel  minis¬ 
try,  and  installed  him  as  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Hastings,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  2l8t. 

Hyde  Park. — This  church  has  extended  a  unan¬ 
imous  call  to  the  Rev.  John  F.  Shaw  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  of  Northport,  L.  I. 

An  Appeal  from  Japan  is  made  in  the  last  In¬ 
telligencer  ( from  Nagasaki)  by  Mary  E.  Brokaw. 
She  says  the  missionaries  are  there  without  means 
to  carry  on  the  work  properly.  It  was  never  more 
inviting  and  urgent,  and  a  great  day  is  coming  for 
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Wedding  Bells _ The  Northwestern  Presbyterian  of 

Aug.  Ist  says ;  “  One  of  those  pleasant  events  which 
take  place  in  every  well  regulated  family,  the  marriage 
of  a  daughter,  toot  place  in  Philadelphia  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  bride.  The  Rev.  Herrick  Johnson,  D.D., 
of  Chicago  was  the  officiating  clergyman ;  the  bride 
was  a  Miss  Craig ;  and  the  gtoom  was  the  Rev.  Norman 
W.  Cary,  at  one  time  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  8t. 
Paul,  and  more  recently  pastor  of  our  church  at  Grand 
Forks.  After  a  trip  to  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  up  the  Hud- 
.son  River,  it  was  his  plan  to  start  at  once  for  the  West, 
passing  through  St.  Paul  on  his  way  to  Fargo,  soon 
after  the  first  of  August.” 

In  years  gone  by  Mr.  Cary  did  some  excellent  work 
as  a  shorthand  reporter  on  the  General  Assembly  Jour¬ 
nal.  We  wish  him  much  happiness  in  his  new  rela¬ 
tions,  and  continued  success  as  an  able  and  worthy 
minister  of  the  Gospel.  j.  h.  d. 


We  want  to  place  “Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  School,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  within 
the  reach  of  every  school  in  this  country.  With 
this  in  mind,  we  have  reduced  the  prices  about  25 
per  cent.,  so  that  any  one  can  now  purchase 

100  S.  S.  Music-books  for  $17.00 

20  copies,  hymn  and  tune  book,  boards. 

80  “  hymn  edition,  boards. 

The  full  cloth  (red,  with  red  edges)  hymn  and 
tune  book  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  30  cents ; 
the  board  edition  (the  prettiest  and  strongest  board 
book  in  the  market)  from  30  to  25  cents ;  the  hymn 
edition,  boards,  from  20  to  15  cents. 

This  only  refers  to  the  prices ;  if  you  want  to 
read  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  superintend¬ 
ents,  send  for  the  pamphlets  containing  them.  The 
leading  papers  of  every  Protestant  denomination 
commend  this  book  in  the  very  highest  terms. 

The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  St.,  N.  Y. 


FRIENDS  SCHOOL  Founded  1784.  8160  per 

half  year  for  board  and  tuition.  First  term  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9, 1886.  For  circular,  address 

AUGUSTINE  JONES,  A.M.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 


An  English,  French,  and  German  School  for  Young  Ladles, 
Nos.  7  and  9  Gibbs  street  (formerly  Miss  Cruttenden’s),  will 
reopen  SepL  16th.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  R.  KINGSLEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 


WHEATON  FEIAIE  SEHIHABT 

Win  commence  Its  61st  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  Cabinets.  Thorough  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Beet  of  home  Influences.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 


HACKETTSTOWN  (N.  j.)  institute.— Prepare* 
gentlemen  for  all  colleges.  Ladles’  College.  Music, 
Art,  Elocution,  Commercial  and  Scientlflc  courses.  Finest 
building  of  Its  class.  Sixty  refused  the  past  year  from  lack 
of  room.  Catalogue  free. 

Rev.  GEO.  H.  WHITNEY,  D.D.,  Pres. 


Lu  Gar— Suddenly  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on  Sun¬ 
day  evening,  Aug.  2a,  1885,  Jane,  wife  of  R.  P.  Lu  Gar, 
aged  70  years  and  8  months. 

Manor — At  New  Albany,  Ind,,  on  Tuesday,  July  30th, 
1885,  William  Albert  Manor  jr.,  son  of  W.  A.  and 
Weda  A.  Manor,  aged  9  months,  2  weeks,  and  6  days. 

■We  would  not  call  thee  back,  sweet  babe,  though  thou 
art  fair, 

For  thou  hast  only  “  gone  before  ”  to  draw  us  there. 

Smith— At  the  residence  of  her  son-in-law  (Mr.  John 
C.  Higby)  in  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.,  July  23d,  1885,  Mrs. 
Susan  J.  Smith,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Cole¬ 
man  Smith,  in  the  79th  year  of  her  age.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Dea.  H.  A.  Ammerman,  one  of  the  early 
settlers  of  Auburn.  She  was  converted  under  the  labors 
of  Charles  G.  Finney  in  eaily  girlhood.  Conscientious 
and  devout  In  Christian  life,  faithful  in  the  use  of  ordi- 
dances  and  in  all  loving  service,  habitually  resting  in 
the  finished  work  of  Christ,  trained  by  the  leading  of 
her  Lord  through  ways  of  darkness,  her  last  days  were 
full  of  unwonted  brightness.  Of  seven  children,  only 
one  survives  her. 

Writer- In  Owego,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  Ist,  1885,  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  her  son  (G.  W.  Writer),  Mrs.  Khoua  Penney 
Whiter,  aged  87  years. 

The  deceased  had  been  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  Owego  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  an 
exemplary  communicant  of  that  denomination  for 
many  more,  even  from  early  life.  Surviving  her  hus¬ 
band  and  many  relatives,  she  has  now  at  length  fallen 
peacefully  on  sleep  at  a  good  old  age,  her  declining 
years  watched  and  tendM  by  those  who  loved  her. 
Her  remains  were  taken  to  Otisville,  Orange  county, 
where  hor  husband  and  other  relatives  are  buried. 
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YE  SEMINARY,  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

, _ For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  UKE. 


ago,  and  had  a  hand-shaking  that  came  near 
keeping  me  awake  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
venerable  Judge  Bacon  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
came  in  to  greet  us,  and  there  were  several  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  congregations ;  and  as  Pastor 
Brown  was  away,  we  had  it  all  to  ourselves.  But 
there  was  a  sadness  about  it;  for  we  missed  a 
great  many  once  familiar  faces,  and  were  vividly 
reminded  of  the  approaching  end.  Very  possibly 
my  last  visit  this,  to  my  dear  old  parish  in  that 
bmutiful  place.  A  fiight  now  of  six  hours  by  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  and  Western,  brings  us  to 
Coming,  quite  near  my  native  town.  The  brave  old 
hills  that  look  in  the  valley!  how  unchanged 
they  are !  and  the  rushing  tide  of  humanity,  how 
evanescent !  I  walk  through  the  streets  almost  a 
stranger!  Now’  a  short  run  to  Kanona,  then  a 
stage  ride  to  Prattsburgh,  where  I  studied  Greek 
and  courted  a  wife,  both  with  great  success,  and 
here  I  am  “  on  the  farm.”  Now  at  last  I  begin  to 
rest.  No  sound  of  railroad  whistle  or  rushing  train 
meets  us  here.  W'e  get  the  weekly  papers,  and  they 
are  all  we  care  for. 

IOWA. 

Fort  Madison. — The  new  Presbyterian  church 
in  this  place  is  nearly  complete.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  former  building,  the  demolition  of  which 
'began  about  a  year  ago,  viz :  Aug.  10,  1884.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  new  structure  was  laid  Oct.  4th, 
and  since  that  time  work  has  gone  steadily  for¬ 
ward.  The  Democrat,  a  local  paper,  refers  to  the 
constant  and  helpful  interest  of  the  pastor.  Rev. 
George  D.  Stewart,  in  the  new  enterprise.  The 
materials  used  are  described  as  Pontoosuc  sand¬ 
stone,  Reichelt  red  presseil  brick,  and  shingles, 
and  after  plans  by  Mr.  Lawrence  B.  Valk  of  New 
York.  The  style  is  a  modem  adaptation  of  gothic, 
with  four  gables.  Entering  through  the  main 
tower  entrance,  one  comes  directly  to  the  main 
room  or  auditorium,  60x40  feet  in  the  main,  and 
60x55  In  the  extreme  lengths.  From  this  room, 
which  comfortably  seats  three  hundred  and  thirty 
persons,  one  can  pass  into  the  large  Sunday-school- 
room,  43x30,  with  150  chairs,  at  the  southeast  comer 
of  which  is  the  vestibule  and  entrance,  which  also 
enters  the  main  room.  This  apartment  is  divided 
by  slide  doors,  panelled  beneath  with  yellow  pine, 
and  the  upper  panels  of  rich  ribbed  cathedral  glass 
and  Venetian  colored  glass.  At  the  east  of  this 
room  is  the  infant  olass-room,  which  has  a  seating 
capacity  for  forty  children.  This  room,  12x30 
feet,  is  similarly  divided  with  glass  and  wood  doors. 

I  A  complete  kitchen,  14x14  feet,  with  china  closets, 
heating  apparatus,  tables,  etc.,  opens  out  from 
this  room  on  the  north.  South  of  the  infant 


lAYUCiA  LAKE  MILITARY  ACADEMY,  Aurora, 

’  N.  Y.  Maj.  W.  a.  FLINT,  Pilnolpal. 


PouKhksepsie  (N.  Y.)  MilitarY  Institi 

numbers  limlteil.  Send  for  circular!  wiUi  ten 
itudies,  andr^erences.  Dr.C.  B. Warring,  Frincii 


69  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


KTOUNG  LADIES'  SEMINARY, 

K  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

Healthy  location.  Music,  Art,  Modern  Lan- 
uagee.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 


42d 
Year 
begins 
Sept.  as. 


Total .  9,263,397  9,661,493  10,169,401  10,296,186 

WILLIAM  H.  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 
Princeton,  N.  J..  July  31, 1885. 

*  Including  Zacatecas,  but  not  Alaska. 


VY  HALL  SE.MINARY  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES, 


I  BRIDGETON,  N. 

26th  year  begins  September  16th. 

Rev.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


FOR  THE  DEBT  OF  THE  BOARDS. 

[The  First  Church  of  Cleveland  is  an  example  to 
its  sister  churches  In  many  ways.  It  is  pretty  sure 
to  bear  its  share  of  any  general  burden,  and  that  on 
principle  rather  than  impulse  or  constraint.  How 
it  has  proceeded  in  view  of  the  debt  of  the  Boards, 
is  here  briefly  set  forth,  and  by  a  member  of  the 
General  Assembly’s  Permanent  Committee  on  Sys¬ 
tematic  Beneficence. — Ed.  Evan.] 

Mr.  Editor :  The  First  Church  of  Cleveland,  on 
Sunday,  July  5th,  made  an  offering  for  the  debt  of 
the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards.  On  the  previous 
Sunday  the  pastor  read  the  action  of  the  late  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  on  the  subject,  with  suitable  com¬ 
ments  and  exhortations,  especially  emphasizing 
the  point  that  no  offerings  for  this  special  object 
must  be  allowed  in  any  wise  to  diminish  the  regu¬ 
lar  weekly  offerings  for  the  current  year’s  work, 
and  announcing  that  special  contributions  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  debt  would  be  received  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  Sunday,  with  the  usual  morning  offering. 
A  brief  circular  was  addressed  through  the  mail  to 
those  from  whom  round  sums  were  to  be  expected, 
and  special  envelopes  properly  endorsed  were  en¬ 
closed  with  the  same,  and  also  distributed  through 
the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  collection.  No 
canvass  was  made,  and  no  special  effort  other  than 
as  above  described.  Each  member  was  left  to  de¬ 
cide  calmly  and  deliberately  with  his  Lord  and  his 
conscience  as  to  what  duty  was  required  of  him  in 
the  present  distress. 

The  mark  set  was  $1000,  and  the  result  was  $1005 
.28  in  sums  varying  from  ten  cents  to  $250.  Some 
of  the  offerings  being  specially  designated  for  one 
or  the  other  of  the  Boards,  were  given  direction 
accordingly ;  while  the  undesignated  gifts  were  di¬ 
vided  between  the  two  Boards  in  the  proportion  of 
their  respective  deficiencies.  The  sum  raised  (on 
the  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the  debt  per  capita 
to  the  membership  of  the  whole  Church  at  large) 
is  somewhat  more  than  four  times  the  proportion 
of  this  particular  church,  which  thus  bears  not 
only  its  own  burden,  but  shares  that  of  weaker 
churches  which  may  not  be  able  to  come  up  to  the 
average.  The  church  had  previously  taken  a  spe¬ 
cial  offering,  before  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Assembly,  for  the  deficit  then  existing  in  the  For¬ 
eign  Boiurd,  raising  $420,  which,  added  to  the 
amount  reported  above,  makes  a  total  of  $1425.28, 
special  aid  extended  to  the  two  Boards ;  and  this 
has  been  done  while  maintaining  the  r^ular  week¬ 
ly  offerings,  without  diminution — indeed  with  some 
increase,  of  late  particularly. 

The  First  Church  has  been  a  steady  adherent  to 
both  the  principle  and  practice  of  weekly  offerings 
as  an  act  of  worship  for  many  years  past,  under 
Pastors  Goodrich,  Mitchell,  and  Haydn.  Such  ev¬ 
idence  as  is  recorded  above  of  the  successful  work¬ 
ing  of  the  system,  both  as  to  its  educational  effect 
on  the  people  and  its  adaptation  to  emergency  (the 
church  never  met  a  greater  than  the  present),  com¬ 
mends  it  to  the  Church  at  large,  and  furnishes  a 
powerful  practical  argument  for  its  universal  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  form  presented  by  the  amendment  to 
the  Directory  for  Worship,  as  overtured  to  the 
Presbyteries  by  the  last  General  Assembly.  Let 
both  these  good  works  go  on  until  the  debt  is  fully 
paid,  and  the  amendment  adopted  as  one  of  the 
surest  means  for  preventing  a  future  recurrence  of 
a  like  debt.  S. 


UPMWN  NFJfINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  it  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
Ist.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  CL 


Seaside  sanitarium,  Asbary  Park,  N.  J. 

Open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  and  Cold  Sea  Water, 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Special  Sanitary  conditions. 
Artesian  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


leekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WRIGHT,  AM..  Principal. 


PEPSTLTANIi  ACADEMY. 

CHESTER.  24th  year  opens  Sept.  16.  NEW  AND  COSTLY 
Bl'lLDINtiS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE 
Departments  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYATT,  Pres. 


WALLAWHATOOLA  WATER,  SO  named  from  the  Indian 
name  of  the  river  near  by.  A  Natural  Mineral  Water 
which  cures  Indigestion,  Diarrhosa,  Diphtheria,  Catarrh  in 
the  head,  and  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  general¬ 
ly.  For  sale  (in  cases  containing  12  half-gallon  bottles, 
with  analysis  by  Prof.  Chandler  on  each  bottle)  by  P. 
Scherer  A  Co.,  11  Barclay  St.,  New  York;  Shafer’s  Mineral 
Water  Depots,  112  N.  9th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  47  and  49  N. 
Charles  St.,  Baltimore,  Hd. ;  1010  F  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. :  Powers,  Taylor  A  Co.,  1305  R  Main  St.,  Richmond, 
Va. ;  Arthur,  Peter  A  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.  Send  for  circular 
with  analysis,  certlflcates,  price,  references,  directions,  Ac. 


Xotfas 


UD  DflUICII’O  CPUnni  for  boys.  Boarding  and 
Mill  DUITCIl  O  ObnUUL  daypuplls.  Primary,  Bng- 

glish,  and  Classical.  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  HllL 
Opens  Sept.  23.  For  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  352  Collins  street,  Hartford.  CL 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 

OF  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
flelds  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  lu  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  indi¬ 
viduals,  Sahloath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  he  sent 

All  communlca- 


CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  MEN  AND  BOYS. 

Established  1813.  Classical  and  Business  Courses.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthy.  For  catalogue,  address  Rev.  ISAAC  O.  Best, 
A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 


f  AND  GENTLEMEN  oho 

■  *^wish  to  make  •B.  to  l|4  a  day  easily  at  their 
own  homes.  Work  sent  Iwmail.No  canvassing.  Address 
with  stamp  Crowa  294  Vine  St*.  Cin'ti.O. 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


E8T  JERSEY  ACADEMY 


MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOUNG  LADIES,  MOBRI8TOWN,  NEW  JERSEY. 
Re-opens  September  23.  Resident  native  French  teacher. 
Superior  teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  and  Art. 
Board,  and  tuition  In  English  and  French,  $500  per  annum. 
Circulars  on  application. 


to  8.  D.  TOWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board, 
tlons  relating  to  the  general  Interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  SCHENCK,  D.D.,  Oor.  Secretary, 

1834  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


THE  WESTEHN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINABT, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  corps  of  Professors. 
The  Chair  of  Elocution  Is  endowed,  and  will  be  filled  by  a 
competent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  and  further  Information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


NT’:W  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J.,  ' 

1  hour  from  New  York  on  the  Penna.  R.  R. 

Year  begiru  (examinations  for  admission)  Sept.  16, 1886. 

SLOAN  PRIZES  FOR  BEST  CLASSICAL  EN¬ 
TRANCE  EXAMINATIONS  t  lat,  $400  ($100  CASH); 
Sd,  $350  ($50  CASH). 

Sixteen  Professors;  no  Tutors.  Classical  course  full 
and  thorough.  Increased  facilities  for  the  study  of 
French  and  German,  with  a  view  to  practical 

use.  Laboratory  work  for  all  students  In  .Chemistry.  Well 
equipped  Astronomical  Observatory  for  students’  use.  Full 
Geological  Cabinet. 

Ample  Provision  for  Electives,  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  in  Natural  Science,  History,  etc. 

Tbe  SCIENTIFIC  DEPARTMENT  is  the  New  Jersey 
State  College.  Constant  field-practice  In  Surveying.  Full 
course  In  Draughting. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  COLLEGE— THOROUGHNESS 
IN  ALL  WORK. 

Best  facilities  and  personal  attention  for  every  student. 

For  full  informatiou,  address  Librarian  Rutgers  College. 

MERRILL  EDWARDS  OATES,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 

President. 


UHION  THEOLOGICAL  SEUIHABY, 

1200  Park  Avenne,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  16th,  1886. 
Entering  students  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
room  at  10  A.  M. 

Booms  will  be  drawn  at  S  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  will  be  delivered  by  Rev.  Boswell 
D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  Adams  Chapel,  Thursday, 
Sept.  17th,  at  3  P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 

New  York,  July  27th,  1885. 


ADELBERT  COLLEGE 


OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY. 

Year  opens  Sept.  10.  Two  full  courses  of  study  for  de¬ 
grees,  CLA88ICAL  and  MODERN  LANOUAOE  With  elective 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certlflcates.  Chemical  and 
Physical  Laboratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library. 
Situation  beautiful  and  healthful.  All  necessary  eximnees 
are  low.  Preparatory  schools  at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring. 


AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Term  opens  Sept.  2d,  1885.  For  Catalogue,  address 
WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.Y. 


Send  for  catalogue  to  E.  BUSHNEILL.  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Business  or  for  College.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  the  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  BOOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


The  Million-dollab  Line.  —  Our  Methodist 
brethren  are  getting  enUmsiastic  over  their  contri¬ 
butions  for  missions,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  paragraphs,  all  clipped  from  the  last  Chicago 
Advocate,  viz;  Davenport  district.  Upper  Iowa 
conference,  is  moving  grandly  up  to  the  million- 
doliar  line.  The  last  report  is  from  Camanche, 
which  (July  19)  passed  the  million  line  in  a  perfect 
gale  of  enthusiasm.  Brother  Sedgwick  is  joyful 
over  his  success,  ns  for  missions  alone  the  charge 
will  aavanoe  fully  200  per  cent,  over  all  benevo¬ 
lences  last  year.  Another  reports :  Shelby  charge, 
Atlantic  district,  Desmoint^s  conference,  Iowa,  has 
passed  the  million-dollar  lino  with  a  song  of  tri¬ 
umph.  The  people  are  liappy  and  hopeful.  Again 
we  read  :  July  19  was  missionary  day  at  Palatine, 
Ill.,  and  the  collection  was  thirty  per  cent,  above 
the  apportionment,  and  a  little  above  the  million- 
dollar  line.  Sabbath-school  collections  in  addi¬ 
tion  will  place  the  amount  still  higher.  Other  ap¬ 
portionments  are  nearly  full,  and  the  collections 
are  more  than  double  those  of  any  year  for  many 
years  past-  Still  another  reports  from  Indianola, 
Iowa :  “I  see  that  Spencer  of  Dixon  district,  and 
Smith  of  Council  Bluffs  district,  arc  each  claiming 
to  be  the  first  to  respond  to  the  McCabean  cry  of 
‘A  million  for  missions.’  Please  say  to  those  good 
bretliren  that  they  are  a  little  two  previous.  Corn¬ 
ing  district  claims  to  be  ahead  of  both  districts 
above  mentioned.  Very  early  in  June — almost  a 
month  in  advance  of  Dixon  district — we  passeil  the 
million-dollar  line.  If  no  one  else  is  ahead  of 
those  two  distriiits,  the  Corning  district  claims  the 
banner.  Please  set  the  brethren  right.” 

EPISCOPAL. 

Gettysburg. — The  Episcopal  churches  are  erect¬ 
ing  a  memorial  church  at  Gettysburg,  and  collec¬ 
tions  in  its  liehalf  were  recently  taken  throughout 


PRESBYTERIAN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY  OF  THE 
NORTHWEST,  CHICAGO. 

Session  opens  Thursday,  Sept.  3d.  Address  by  Prof.  Her¬ 
rick  Johnson  at  3  P.  M.  For  Information  or  catalogue,  ad¬ 
dress  “Faculty,”  1060  N.  Halsted  street,  Chicago. 


and  trimmings  of  cherry.  They  are  complete  with 
book-racks  and  heavy  cushions  of  garnet  rep.  Wide 
aisles  divide  the  sections.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
choir  rail  and  under  the  arch  is  the  pulpit  plat¬ 
form  and  pulpit.  The  choir  is  seated  i>ack  of  this, 
and  plenty  of  room  is  left  for  a  good  pipe-organ. 
The  frescoing  is  the  work  of  Wm.  H.  Johnson  & 
Co.  of  Burlington.  A  very  light  chocolate  ground 
serves  handsomely  for  the  polychromatic  decora¬ 
tions.  On  the  south  wall  on  either  side  of  tlie 
large  window,  are  tablets.  One  contains  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  other  the  Apostle’s  Creed.  The 
Greek  letters  “Alpha”  and  “Om<^a”are  imme¬ 
diately  above  them.  Above  the  sliding  doors 


Classical  and  home  institute, 

P0U6HKEEPSIE,  N.  Y., 

Offers  to  young  ladles  superior  advantages  for  thorough 
training  in  all  branches  necessary  to  a  preparatory  course 
lor  college,  with  home  comforts  and  special  care. 

MISS  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER,  Principal. 


Springfield,  Ill.,  will  open  its  Blghteenth  Aaniuil 
Session  September  9, 1885.  To  a  full  course,  Classical 
and  Scientific,  It  adds  unsurpassed  advantages  In  Music, 
Drawing,  Painting,  Elocution,  and  Modern  Languages. 
It  also  affords  a  comfortable  and  Reflned  Heme  under 
the  kindly  personal  Bui>ervl8lon  of  Principal  and  Teachers. 
For  Catalogue  apply  to 


LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 


KASTON,  PRNNA. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Mason  Knox,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

Four  Courses  of  Study : 

CLABBICAL,  TECHNICAL,  and 

SCIENTIFIC,  POST  GBADUATE. 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  lOtb.  Examinations  for  admis¬ 
sion  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  previous.  For  catalogues 
address  S.  L.  FISLEB,  A.M.,  Secretary. 


$188  to  $907  per  year.  Class  of  “  86  ”  numbers  32 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen.  Five  graduating  courses.  Pre¬ 
pares  for  all  Colleges,  for  Business,  for  Teaching,  or  (or 
Life.  Special  rates  to  two  or  more.  Superb  new  building, 
steam  heated.  Music,  Art,  Oratory.  Four  Literary  Socletlee. 
Address  JOS.  E.  KINO,  D.D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 


The  text  “Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me, 
and  forbid  them  not,”  is  lettered  on  the  south  Sun¬ 
day-school  walL  These  tablets  and  inscriptions 
are  the  contribution  of  the  Hon.  J.  D.  M.  Hamilton 
and  Mrs.  Isaiah  Hale.  Above  the  rostrum  arch  is 
the  text  “Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
Earth  peace.”  'This  and  the  vestibule  motto  “  Peace 
be  within  thy  walls,”  as  well  as  the  frescoing,  is 
given  by  the  Ladies’  Furnishing  Society.  The  sev¬ 
eral  memorial  windows  of  this  church  are  a  very 
rich  and  appropriate  feature.  They  are  each  and 
all  dedicated  to  those  formerly  active  in  its  behalf, 
or  well  known  for  their  Christian  virtues.  When 
complete,  the  entire  cost  of  this  model  new  edifice 
will  bo  alxiut  $15,000.  The  dedication  will  not  oc¬ 
cur  until  the  1st  of  September. 

NEBEASKA. 

Omaha  Presbytery  held  an  adjourned  meeting 
at  the  Southwest  Church  of  Omaha,  July  2,  when 
the  Rev.  F.  H.  W.  Bruechert  was  dismissetl  to  the 
“Congregational  -\Bsociation  of  Omaha,  and  the 
Bev.  William  B.  Henderson  of  tlie  Presbytery  of 
Orange  was  received  to  be  enrolled  on  receipt  of 
his  letter  of  dismission.  j.  a.  b. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

New  Orleans. — The  Southwestern  Presbyterian, 
noticing  that  Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer  of  the  First  Church 
will  be  absent  from  his  pulpit  in  August,  adds : 
“  There  is  a  lecture  to  be  delivered  at  Monteagle, 
a  church  to  be  dedicated  at  Henderson,  Ky.,  and 
other  engagements  to  be  met,  which  will  occupy 
the  whole  of  that  month  at  least.”  Also  Dr.  R.  Q. 
Mallard  of  the  Napoleon-avenue  Church  is  to  spend 
the  next  six  weeks  with  his  family  in  North  Geor¬ 
gia;  and  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Ferguson,  pastor  of  the 
Prj’tanla-street  Church,  has  been  voted  a  few  weeks’ 
vacation.  All  which  we  pronounce  wise  and  well, 
albeit  an  innovation  in  New  Orleans.  But  our  con¬ 
temporary  feels  called  upon  to  put  in  something  as 
a  saving  clause,  and  hence  premises:  “Inasmuch 
as  our  preachers  always  stay  at  home  in  times  of 
epidemic,  this  exodus  is  sufficient  proof  that  New 
Orleans  is  enjoying  a  very  healthy  season.” 

CONGBEG.4TIONAL. 

.Anniversary. — The  last  Congr^ationalist  says : 
The  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the 
Church  at  Higganum,  Ct.,  was  coiuinemorated  on 
Sabbath,  July  26th,  by  appropriate  services,  the 
pastor.  Rev.  D.  M.  Pratt,  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
whose  pastorate  occurs  next  month,  preaching  an 
historical  sermon.  The  Church  was  organized  in 
1844,  under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  David  Dudley 
Field,  D.D. 

Brooklyn.  —  The  Tompklns-avenue  Church, 
Brooklyn,  is  a  model  of  a  well-organized  and 
working  church —  characteristics  due  to  several 
causes — among  others  perhaps,  the  fact  that  it 
started  out  as  a  Presbyterian  Church.  At  any 
rate,  under  Dr.  Pentecost  it  has  grown  in  five  years 
from  a  membership  of  200  to  one  of  970.  Each 
member  has  something  to  do,  either  in  the  church 
or  at  the  mission  chaj^l  in  a  neglected  part  of  the 
city,  where  much  is  done  both  on  Sunday  and  week 
days  to  elevate  the  degraded.  Dr.  Pentecost 
superintends  all  around,  and  by  his  plain,  evangel¬ 
ical  sermons,  and  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Stebbins’ 
large  choir,  draws  in  both  rich  and  poor.  There 
are  1800  scholars  in  the  church  aud  mission  schools. 

Home  Missions  are  being  prosecuted  with  vigor 
by  the  Massachusetts  Home  Missionary  Society. 
The  old  country  towns,  whose  glory  seems  to  have 
been  buried  with  a  former  generation,  are  visited 
I  aud  encouraged.  Infant  churches,  in  newly  de¬ 
veloping  villages  are  fostered  with  the  strong  arm 
of  the  boily  of  churches  in  the  State  underneath 
them.  The  needs  of  the  foreign  population  are 
recognized,  and  from  year  to  year  increasing  efforts 
are  made  in  their  behalf.  Among  the  one  hundrcKl 
and  fifty  thousand  Canadian-French  one  general 
and  four  local  missionaries  have  been  employed, 
among  tbe  Germans  two,  and  anting  the  Swedes 
one.  A  general  missionary  has  bwn  at  work  for 
two  years  past  In  seeking  to  strengthen  some  of  the 
feeble  country  churches,  and  in  aiding  pastors, 
where  needed,  in  evangelistic  work.  Revivals 
have  occurred  thus,  and  the  additions  to  the  mis¬ 
sionary-  churches  have  been  unusually  large.  So 
satisfactory  have  been  the  results  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  in  its  report,  says:  “The  work  of 
our  general  missionary,  Rev.  Lemuel  Jones,  re¬ 
ports  itself  this  year  In  lai^er  additions  to  our 
missionary  churches  than  for  years  past.  The  old 
hill-town  churches  are  not  dead,  nor  are  they  so 
profoundly  asleep  as  sometimes  thought ;  and  the 
effort  of  this  society  to  express  to  them  the  sym- 


DADIf  IIICTITIITC  IIHIR  BOVS.  Prepares  for 
rnnK  lllu  1 1 1  U  I  C  Baalness  or  College.  Situated 
24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  Sonnd.  A  first 
class  sctiool  In  every  respect.  Send  (or  circular. 

Bev.  800TT  B.  BATHBUN,  M.A..  8.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 


Flushing,  N.  Y.  Board¬ 
ing  School  for  Boys.  Opens 
E.  a.  FAIRCHILD. 


September  15th.  Address 


DB.  PINNEO'S  FAHILT  SCHOOL 


CONNECTICUT,  Norfolk. 

THK  ROBBING  NUHOOU.  A  Family  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.  The  mo6t  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  beet 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  3.  Address 
_ Rev.  J.  W.  BEACH,  Principal. 


for  10  boys,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  eleventh  year,  reopens  Sept. 
20th.  College  or  business.  Location  unsurpassed.  Terms 
moderate.  Able  assistants.  Refer  to  Rev.  Drs.  Geo.  E.  Day, 
Yale  College;  T.  S.  Hastings  and  Geo.  L.  Prentiss,  Un.  Theo. 
Sem.,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  C.  Prime,  LL.D.,  New  York  City. 


SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 


DIYIXITY  NCHOOL.  OF  YAL.F.  COLLEGE. 

PRESIDENT— NOAH  PORTER. 

PROFESSORS  AND  IN8TRUCTOB8 :  George  E.  Day,  Hebrew  and 
O.  T.  Biblical  Theology ;  Samuel  Harris,  Sysleynatic  Theology; 
George  P.  Fisher.  Church  History ;  Timothy  Dwight,  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Greek;  Lewis  O.  Brastow,  Sacred  Rhetoric;  John  E.  Bus- 
soli,  N.  T.  Biblical  Iheology ;  Mark  Bally,  Elocution.  SPECIAL 
Lectuhehs:  William  M.  Taylor  (on  Breaching),  John  Hall, 
N.  J.  Burton,  Francis  E.  Walker,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open 
on  equal  terms  to  students  of  every  Christian  denomination, 
with  the  privileges  of  the  University.  Session  begins  Sept. 
24th.  For  catalogue  and  conditions  of  admission  to  Grad¬ 
uate  or  Fourth  Year  Class,  apply  to  Prof.  GEORGE  E.  DAY, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


AbMlotely  Pur*. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  sttength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordlaery 
kinds,  and  cannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multUnde 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  is  con*.  ROIAL  BAKiNa  FowDEB  00.,  106  WaUBt.,M.  Y. 


NEWBURG-ON'HUDBON,  N.  Y,, 

Gives  the  beet  preparation  for  the  beet  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  &c.,  address 
HENRY  W.  SIGLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln. 


iHiniuuvu  mn  enutefiefii 


the  Diocese  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  Diocese  of  Pennsylvania  has :  Clergy, 
212 ;  parishes,  121 ;  candidates  for  Orders,  ’20 ;  ordi¬ 
nations  last  year,  13 ;  ■eomerstones  laid,  1 ;  church¬ 
es  and  chapels,  151;  Sunday-school  buildings,  76; 
parsonages,  68;  baptisms,  4014;  confirmations, 
2098 :  communicants,  ‘29,362 ;  Sunday-school  schol¬ 
ars,  28,730. 

mSCELLANEOUS. 

New  Buffalo  Churches.— Although  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  new  building  for  the  First  Cliurch  appears 
to  fail,  Buffalo  is  very  soon  to  have  two  new  chur¬ 
ches  that,  architecturally,  will  surpass  anything 
she  has  at  present  to  show.  One  of  these  is  the 
new  Christ  Church  (Episcopal)  for  the  consolidated 
parish  of  Christ  Chapel  and  old  Trinity ;  and  the 
other  is  the  new  St.  Louis  Church  (Roman  Catho¬ 
lic)  to  replace  the  edifii’e  destroyed  at  the  burning 
of  Music  Hall.  The  former  building  is  up  all  but 
the  tower,  and  workmen  Krc  upon  the  interior ;  and 
the  united  congregations  are  worshipping  there, 
the  old  Trinity  having  been  finally  abandoned. 
St.  Louis  is  not  l>egun ;  but  the  plans  have  been 
adopted,  and  work  on  the  foundation  is  to  l)egin 
immediately. 


NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo. — The  latest  phase  of  affairs  in  the 
First  Church  does  not  encourage  the  high  hope 
which  had  been  inspired  by  former  action  ;  for  now 
it  transpires  that  the  project  of  subscribing  enough 
in  addition  to  Hon.  £.  G.  Spaulding’s  offer  of  $5U,- 
000  to  build  a  new  and  noble  church  edifice,  has 
shrunk  to  that  of  overhauling  the  antiquated  build¬ 
ing  at  present  in  use,  altering  the  front,  and  build¬ 
ing  a  two-story  annex.  An  architect  of  Ithaca  is 
preparing  the  plans,  and  the  sum  named  is  $80,000, 
which  Is  to  do  the  work  and  liquidate  a  debt ;  but 
whether  any  of  Mr.  Spaulding's  money  goes  into 
this  modifl^  project,  is  not  stated. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ligonier. — The  centennial  anniversary  of  the 
old  Fairfield  Church  in  Ligonier  Valley,  will  be 
held  Aug.  21st-24th.  There  will  be  appropriate 
addresses  from  ministerial  sons  of  the  church. 
The  Lord’s  Supper  will  be  administered  on  Sab¬ 
bath,  the  23d.  All  members  of  Blairsville  Presby¬ 
tery  and  all  former  members  of  the  church,  are 
ooMially  ^nvited  to  be  present.  Transportation 
from  Ligonier  to  the  church,  can  be  secured  by 
writing  to  R.  M.  McKelvey,  Ligonier,  Pa.,  not  less 
than  ten  days  previous  to  the  time  of  meeting. 

Chabtiers. — The  house  of  worship  of  the  old 
Cbartiers  church,  where  Dr.  John  MacMillan  la¬ 
bored  so  long  and  successfully,  is  now  undergoing 
repairs.  As  in  former  times,  the  congregation  is 
holding  services  under  tbe  trees. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis. — The  Rev.  H.  A.  Edson,  D.D., 


NEW  SALEM  ACADEMY, 

to  parents  an  economical  place  to  educate  their  children. 
Three  terms  ot  12  weeks,  a  term— 6144  a  year.  No  extras 
except  music  and  books.  Pupils  in  Principal’s  family. 
Location  healthful  and  free  from  evil  influences.  Befer- 
F.  F.  WHITTIER,  M.D.;  Principal. 


SEDGEWICK 

INSTITUTE, 

Great  Barrington)  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  Select  and  Limited  Family  School  For  Young  Men 
and  Boys.  Fits  for  College  and  Business.  Region  most 
healthy.  Gymnasium  and  boating.  For  circulars,  refer¬ 
ences,  Ac.,  apply  to 

Prlnrlnals-  1““'^  HENRY  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 
principals .  j  j  lenNEP,  A.B. 


ences  given. 


RiVERVIEW  ACADEMY,  ”'<>1: 

emment  Academy,  tor  Business  and  Social  Relations.  U.  S. 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  ot  War,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Rifles. _ BISBBK  dt  AMKW,  Prtneipnie. 


IXDERGARTNERS  TRAINED. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOB  LESZOE  TITTYZBSZTT, 

Bethlelaem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  of 
tbe  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  fiartlo- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Prinolpal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist — special  prepaaation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVESTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 


Rare  opportunities  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Oewego,  N.  Y. 


DR.  HOLBROOK’S 


and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
fer,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  bauds 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
f  aud  la  of  great  value  to  hoiiRekeepem. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  f'ounter- 
feita  are  not  urge<I  upon  yon.  PR.ARLINK 
la  the  only  anFc  article,  and  always  bears 
name  of  JA.MICS  PYLE,  .\’cw  York. 


SING  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-opene  Wednesday  evening,  September  16th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 


A  GOLDKN  lYEDOINO. 

There  was  a  rare  and  delightful  occasion  at  the 
old  parsonage  in  Middle  Island,  L.  I.,  on  the  24th 
of  July,  at  the  golden  wedding  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Noah  T.  Sweezey  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Sweezey 
has  been  a  working  as  well  as  a  ruling  elder  for 
many  years  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Brooklyn,  and  at  present  In  the  Memorial  Church 
in  New  York.  The  occasion  wa.s  observed  near 
j;he  birthplace  of  Mr.  Sweezey  and  in  the  old  homo 
of  Mrs.  Sweezey,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  Ezra 
King,  who  fulfliled  a  ministry  of  over  fifty  years  in 
tlie  church  of  Middle  Island,  where  he  was  first 
settled,  and  in  ministering  to  many  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  in  Suffolk  county.  The  bride  and 
groom  came  to  renew  the  associations  of  their  ear¬ 
lier  <lay8  in  the  old  homestead,  which  has  been  in 
possession  of  the  family  for  upwards  of  eighty 
years.  They  found  their  children  and  grandchil¬ 
dren  gathered  around  them,  and  those  who  had 
been  Invited  to  jofn  in  the  festivities  of  the  day 
were  mostly  old  Long  Island  friends.  The  only 
relative  and  representative  living  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  to  which  Father  King  belong^,  was  present — 
Mr.  Jacob  Youngs  of  Greenport,  an  uncle  of  Mrs. 
Sweezey,  whose  ninety  years  yet  sit  lightly  upon 
his  head.  Singing,  prayer,  a  congratulatory  ad¬ 
dress,  and  a  poem  were  the  appropriate  exercises 
of  the  occasion,  as  the  bride  and  groom  stood  on 
the  very  spot  where  fifty  years  before  they  plight¬ 
ed  their  vows  and  received  a  father’s  benediction 
as  he  pronounced  the  twain  one  and  sent  them 
forth  upon  the  journey  of  life — the  journey  which 
has  been  so  happily  crowned  with  their  golden  an¬ 
niversary.  The  large  company  of  relatives  and 
friends  were  bountifully  entertained,  and  bestowed 
congratulations  and  biasings  upon  the  happy  pair, 
who  now  enter  upon  their  second  half-century  of 
marrieil  life  with  hearts  and  lives  consecrated  to 
Him  wlio  “thus  far  has  led  them  on.”  c. 


inc 1 1  ind M I  u I  c 

Fand  Day  School.  Full  corps  of  Teachersand  Lectar- 
rhe  Thirty^stcoHd  Ytar  wilt  begin  Wednesday,  Sept, 
c.  For  CatalMue  and  Circular  apply  to  Rw.  GEO. 
lETT.  A.  M.,  rriocipal.  69  Chester ^uare,  Bo$lon,MaM. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches.  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O.  B.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  160  Nassau  street.  New  York. 


GLENDALE 
FEMALE  COLLEGE 


Mariotta,  Ohio. 

Tlie  beat  educational  advantazea  offered. 
Expenaea  moderate.  Two  couraea  of  atudr. 
Free  Scbolarahipa  to  aid  worthy  atudenta. 
The  next  term  in  College  and  Academy  be- 


Kins  SeptemtHir  lUtb.  CatalOKuea  sent  on  applicaUon. 


Tlilrty-second  year  begins  SepL  15Ui,  Beet  facllttlee 
In  one  complete  and  thorouh  course — English, Scientlflc 
and  Classical.  Superior  advantages  in  Music  and  ArL 
Address  Rev.  L.  D.  FOTTBR,  D.  O.,  Glendale,  O. 


Under  care  of  the  Syiod  of  New  Yorh. 

A  OoUege  ot  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per- 
Bonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  ot  a 
Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Canrse  of 
Stndy,  also  Eclectic  and  Classical  Prepanatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  InMaslc  and  Art* 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-heating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator. 

Address  Bev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Emirs,  N.  T. 


V  FOB  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 
With  a  complete  College  Course,  Schools  ot  Fainting  and 
Music,  Astronomical  Observatory,  Laboratory  ot  Chemistry 
and  Physics,  Cabinets  ot  Natural  History,  a  Museum  (d 
Art,  a  Library  ot  16,000  volumes,  ten  Professors,  twenty- 
three  Teachers,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  Its  work. 
Students  at  present  admitted  to  a  preparatory  courM. 
Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

S.  L.  CAIAIW ELL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


Minneapolis. — Dr.  S.  M.  Campbell  has  been 
doing  a  good  work  as  a  pastor  up  In  Minnesota  all 
along  these  years  since  be  left  the  Central  Church, 
Rochester,  and  to  pastoral  labors  he  now  adds,  as 
he  begins  to  get  a  little  in  years  and  correspond- 


Now  Ready. 

THE  NEW  SONG  BOOH 


On*  ofS«  bal^OKn  beat  ^vparatory  anS^loosleal 
“J!**’  Kxcenentfadlltlealn  Acad¬ 
emic  Studies^uaic,  Painting,  Induatrlal  Science  aud 
Commercial  Studiea.  The  paymentof  gOO  In  advance 
will  cover  all  tuition  In  the 'preparatory  and  Academic 
^uraea,  togem^  board,  limited  amount  of  waab- 
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we  caught  on  at  Dr.  Mitchell’s  peroration,  fol¬ 
lowing  which  we  went  into  the  Sunday-school. 
Just  forty-eight  years  ago  this  Summer,  I  went 
into  that  school,  in  that  identical  room  in  that 
basement  story,  and  had  never  visited  the  spot 
since.  It  was  little  changed ;  and  I  found  one  man 
present  who  was  in  the  school  in  the  day  so  long 
ago.  We  Identified  the  occasion  by  a  visit  of  Dr,. 
Thomas  Hastings  at  the  time,  and  by  a  little 
children’s  song  he  taught  us.  From  this  interest¬ 
ing  spot  to  a  mission  school  under  charge  of  Chap¬ 
lain  Cwk ;  from  this  to  a  meeting  of  the  railroad 
branch  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ; 
and  from  this  to  evening  i»er>ice  at  Lafayette-street 
Church — so  we  “rested  on  the  Sabbath  day” ;  and 
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about  cheating  conductors  out  of  a  ride,  and 
then  the  conductors,  catching  the  disease,  steal 
from  the  roads.  Some  fellows  think  they  have 
done  a  smart  trick  if  the  conductor  overlooks 
them  and  they  get  a  free  ride.  Before  I  would 
do  such  a  thing  as  that,  I’d  hunt  the  conductor 
from  the  “  smoker  ”  to  the  “  sleeper,”  and  then 
chase  him  down  with  a  pack  of  hounds.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.) 

It’s  ten  thousand  times  harder  to  be  just  than 
generous.  It  is  easy  enough  to  give  a  poor 
woman  a  dollar,  but  when  it  comes  to  following 
a  straight  line,  being  just  in  all  tilings — just  to 
God,  to  your  family,  to  your  children,  to  all 
men— it  is  a  different  thing.  Some  men  are 
never  just  to  their  wives.  They  pay  their  cook 
$5  very  willingly  Saturday  night,  but  when  the 
hard-working,  economical,  painstaking  wife  asks 
for  a  little  money  on  Monday,  the  brute  will  say 
“  O  wife,  what  do  you  want  with  money  ?  ” 

I  know  a  fellow  in  Georgia  who  had  been 
married  ten  years.  His  wife  one  morning  sug¬ 
gested  that  that  was  her  birthday,  and  he  said 
to  himself  “  I’ve  got  a  good  wife  ;  she  has  been 
kind,  self-sacrificing  and  true  in  all  respects  ;  I 
must  buy  her  a  present.”  So  he  went  down 
town  that  day  and  walked  into  a  store  and 
bought  himself  a  new  hat,  consoling  himself 
that  nothing  would  more  please  a  good  wife 
than  to  make  her  husband  a  present  of  a  new 
hat.  (Great  laughter,  especially  among  the 
married  ladies.)  He’s  the  meanest  man  I  ever 
saw  (laughter),  and  there  are  a  great  many  men 
just  that  way. 

We  are  too  often  unjust  to  our  children,  ex¬ 
acting  of  them  things  we  don’t  do  oui  selves, 
and  berating  them  with  our  tongues  when  they 
don’t  understand  what  we  want.  And  then  we 
are  too  mean  to  say  ten  words  to  make  one  of 
them  happy.  O  how  unjust  we  are  to  wives, 
husbands,  children ! 

If  you’ll  put  a  little  downright  justice  in  your 
conduct  with  your  children,  you’ll  have  happier 
homes.  Did  you  ever  start  anywhere  with 
your  wife  and  keep  hurrying  her  up  when  you 
ought  to  know  she  has  not  only  to  dress  herself 
but  five  children  besides,  while  you  have  nothing 
to  do  but  get  ready  ?  “  Hurry  up,  hurry  up  ;  I 
don’t  want  to  be  too  late  !  If  you  don’t  hurry. 
I’ll  go  on  by  myself.”  And  after  awhile  she  tolls 
you  to  “  Go  on,  husband  ;  I’m  afraid  I  can’t  get 
’ready  in  time  for  you  ;  I  don’t  want  to  hinder 
you.” 

I’ve  done  just  that  way.  (Laughter.)  I  have 
walked  off,  out  the  gate  and  fifty  yards  down 
the  road,  and  then  I’d  stop  and  think.  I’d  say 
“  Sam  Jones,  you  are  the  meanest  man  living, 
and  you  sha’n’t  go  to  church  nor  anywhere  else 
till  you  leani  how  to  behave  yourself.”  And 
then  I  w'alk  back  and  go  in,  and  find  worry  in 
my  wife’s  face  and  tears  hi  her  eyes,  and  I  go 
up  and  put  my  arms  around  her  and  kiss  her — 
there’s  nobody  there  but  us  two— (laughter) — 
and  say  “  Wife,  I’m  just  as  mean  as  a  dog  ;  I 
know  I  am,  and  I  want  you  to  forgive  me.”  And 
she  forgives  me,  and  we  get  ready  and  go — and 
find  ourselves  the  firet  ones  there  !  (Laughter.) 

The  Lord  have  mercy  on  us  ;  how  unjust  we 
are  to  our  wives,  our  children,  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  our  neighboi-s  ! 

There  are  men  in  this  very  town  who  meet  a 
neighbor’s  wife  on  the  street  and  take  off  their 
hats  and  bow  and  smile  so  sweet  and  tenderly, 
“  How  are  you,  madam  ?  ”  and  then  go  home 
and  wound  their  own  wives  with  their  tongues. 
Clever  to  all  wives  but  their  own.  And  so  it  is 
with  some  wives  ;  they  are  all  smiles  and  kind 
words  in  company,  and  cut  their  husbands  to 
the  heart  with  their  tongues.  God  pity  the  man 
who  has  such  a  wife  as  that. 

I  don’t  stiold  ;  if  I  do,  I  intend  to  scold  some¬ 
body  else’s  wife.  (Laughter.)  I  have  heard 
mothers  say,  when  a  neighbor’s  child  would 
break  some  article  of  value,  “O  it  doesn’t  mat- 
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years  after  he  left  his  home  he  was  very  ill  in 
an  upper  room  of  a  tenement  house. 

Owing  to  the  providence  of  his  mother’s  God, 
who  had  not  forgotten  him,  a  good  city  mis¬ 
sionary  visited  him.  The  gentleman  became 
unusually  interested  in  the  young  man.  He 
spent  considerable  time  with  him  every  day ; 
he  talked  with  him  about  his  habits  of  life,  of 
his  probable  nearness  to  an  exchange  of  worlds, 
but  for  a  time  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the 
man  of  God  seemed  to  be  in  vain— the  dying 
man’s  heart  seemed  impenetrable.  One  eve¬ 
ning,  discouraged  and  broken  in  spirit,  the 
good  man  turned  away  from  the  dying  one, 
and  with  his  face  toward  the  dingy,  broken 
window  which  looked  toward  the  west,  he  be¬ 
gan  singing  in  a  low'  tone  of  voice, 

“  Jerusalem,  my  happy  home !  ” 

Before  he  had  finished  singing  the  first  verse, 
the  wanderer’s  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 
“  My  mother  used  to  sing  that  hymn!  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  His  mother’s  voice  came  back  to 
him  as  in  the  years  long  since  gone  by.  He 
lived  over  again  the  days  when  he  was  rocked 
in  his  mother’s  arms;  the  nights  when  she 
kissed  him  to  sleep  under  the  sloping  roof  of 
the  humble  home.  “  O  that  hymn !  ”  he  ex¬ 
claimed.  I  have  not  thought  of  it  for  years ! 
“  How'  many  times  it  called  me  home  again 
when  I  had  gone  out  angry  at  my  father,  and 
resolved  never  to  go  back.” 

His  mother’s  hymn  had  come  to  him  again 
to  call  him  back  to  be  reconciled  with  his 
Father  in  heaven.  His  heart  was  melted;  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Mediator  and 
prayed  for  forgiveness.  Sweet  peace  filled  his 
soul.  He  and  his  Father  were  reconciled.  In 
a  few  days  more  he  passed  away,  and  the  good 
clergyman  as  he  watched  beside  him,  said 
”  That  mother’s  hymn !  It  was  the  means, 
through  Christ,  of  saving  her  wandering  boy. 
Blessed  be  God  for  such  an  influence  in  the 
dying  hour.”  _ 

MAMKA  S  LONG  JOUBNET. 

When  the  doctor  came  down  from  the  sick 
room  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  the  whole  family  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  arranged  themselves  in  the  hall  to 
waylay  him. 

‘  How  soon  w'ill  mamma  dit  well  ?  ’  asked 
Clyde,  the  baby. 

‘  Can  mamma  come  down  stairs  next  week  V  ’ 
asked  Katy,  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  little 
housekeeper. 

‘Do  you  find  my  wife  much  better?’  asked 
Mr.  Marshall  eagerly.  He  was  a  tall,  grave 
man,  pale  with  anxiety  and  nights  of  watching. 

The  doctor  did  not  smile,  he  did  not  evt'ii 
stop  to  answer  their  questions.  ‘I  am  in  a 
a  great  hurry,’  he  said  as  he  took  his  hat.  ‘  I 
must  go  to  a  patient  who  is  dangerously  ill. 
This  evening  I  will  call  again.  I  have  left  in- 
8trui!tions  with  the  nurse.’ 

But  the  nurse’s  instructions  were  all  concern¬ 
ing  the  comfort  of  the  patient ;  she  was  profes¬ 
sionally  discreet  and  silent.  The  children  play¬ 
ing  on  the  stairs  were  told  to  make  no  noise. 
The  gloomy  day  wore  on,  and  the  patient  slept 
and  was  not  disturbed.  But  that  night  before 


in.  But  the  winding  walk  too  soon  revealed 
the  fact  that  the  prisoners  had  escaped  from 
their  temporary  confinement  and  were  follow¬ 
ing;  confident  and  loving  Topsy  foremost, 
doubtful,  yet  determined  Gypsy  behind.  The 
hour  was  late  and  the  emergency'  great,  some¬ 
thing  desperate  must  be  done,  and  the  per¬ 
sistent  ones  driven  back  with  stick  or  stone. 
But  oh!  the  eloquence  of  those  astonished 
eyes  of  Topsy,  who  had  never  known  or  merit¬ 
ed  aught  but  kindness !  The  exi)edient  proved 
successful,  and  nothing  more  was  seen  of  the 
unwelcome  followers.  On  nearing  the  church, 
however,  a  casual  glance  revealed  Miss  Gypsy 
trudging  hopefully  behind.  Nothing  could  be 
done  at  that  late  moment  but  seize  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  indignation,  and  let  her  nestle  in 
Grace’s  lap;  there  through  the  long  service 
she  did  what  many  another  has  done  before 
her— she  slept.  Had  she  waked  it  might  not 
have  profited  her  to  be  admonished  of  her 
faults,  but  sleeping,  there  was  no  possibility 
that  her  stolen  visit  to  church  that  bright  day 
would  do  her  any  good.  She  continues  to  be 
the  same  incorrigible  Gypsy,  giving  no  prom¬ 
ise  of  reformation. 


and  almost  benumbed  with  the  cold.  I  carried 
it  home  to  my  room  where  the  warmth  soon 
revived  it ;  and  for  nearly  a  week  it  flew  about 
in  a  very  lively  and  picturesque  manner,  until  I 
began  to  get  quite  fond  of  it. 

One  day  I  was  lying  on  the  bed  with  a  book 
in  my  hand,  when  quick  as  a  flash  a  mouse, 
which  I  had  often  noticed  running  round  among 
the  legs  of  the  chairs,  made  a  pounce  upon  the 
butterfly.  The  action  was  so  quick  and  unex¬ 
pected  that  before  I  could  get  up  from  the  bed 
the  mouse  was  gone,  and  with  it  the  body  of 
my  beautiful  butterfly,  leaving  behind  only  its 
four  wings,  as  neatly  cut  off  as  though  with  a 
pair  of  scissors. — Harper’s  Young  People. 


SAM  JONES  ON  TRUTH. 

[As  will  be  seen,  Mr.  Jones  keeps  close  to  his 
text,  and  drives  it  home  with  illustrations  suit¬ 
ed  to  his  hearers.  They  evidently  give  eager 
attention,  and  know  from  the  first  word  to  the 
last  what  he  is  at.  This  recent  specimen  of 


A  TKUE  0TP8T  8T0BT. 

She  was  a  real  Bohemian;  a  restless  crea¬ 
ture,  all  nerve  and  electricity ;  ever  trying  to 
explore  new  fields  and  push  her  investigations, 
even  beyond  the  limits  of  prudence.  Her  curi¬ 
osity  was  unbounded ;  always  on  the  alert,  no¬ 
thing  escaped  those  bright,  black  eyes,  or  those 
long,  undipped  ears.  Mischievous,  as  only  a 
youthful  member  of  her  tribe  can  be,  she  tried 
the  patience  of  the  household  sorely,  especial¬ 
ly  the  garden-loving  ones.  If  something  choice 
was  planted,  and  staked  around  to  insure  its 
protection,  she  improved  the  first  unwatched 
opportunity  to  jump  the  enclosure  and  unearth 
the  treasure— for  what  could,  would,  or  should 
have  been  so  carefully  deposited,  except  some 
precious  bit  of  bone,  or  morsel  of  meat  ?  Sel¬ 
fish,  too,  slie  was;  ever  seeking  her  own, 
whether  the  best  of  the  dinner,  or  the  softest, 
warmest,  cosiest  corner  for  her  nap :  for  sleep 
she  did,  sometimes,  and  one  might  as  well  at¬ 
tempt  to  pet  perpetual  motion  as  to  try  to 
fondle  her,  except  in  those  somnolent  mo¬ 
ments.  So  her  dreams  were  ofttimes  troubled 
by  the  turbulent  demonstrations  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  if  not  by  the  caresses  of  the  older  ones, 
for  with  all  her  faults,  we  loved  her  still. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  human  endurance; 
city  gardens  became  too  narrow  for  our  little 
Bohemian,  and  there  came  a  time  when  Gypsy, 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  was  to  be  rusticated  for 
her  misdemeanors.  Not  so,  however,  her 
Master  John,  a  bright,  fun-loving  lad  of 
twelve.  The  city-schools  had  opened  wide 
their  doors  to  pour  forth  a  host  of  restless  bits 
of  humanity  into  exi>ectant  country  homes. 
John’s  bag  was  packed  with  bird-cages,  and 
all  kinds  of  traps,  and  paraphernalia  of  boy- 
life.  Gypsy  was  duly  collared  and  secured, 
and  the  party  off  for  Grandma’s — a  lovely 
home  in  the  hills.  John  for  good  behavior, 
and  Gypsy  for  her  badness.  O  the  paradoxes 
of  life ! 

On  the  way  Gypsy  took  it  into  her  wise  little 
head  to  jump  out  of  the  car-window  and  go 
whither  she  listed,  but  fortunately  the  collar¬ 
ed  renegade  was  hauled  in  again,  and  the  ex¬ 
clamation  passed  around  “  What  will  she  do 
next?”  But  gyi«iy’s  banishment  brought 
with  it  no  resolutions  of  reform ;  her  first  frolic 
in  her  exile  home  was  the  chasing  and  killing 
of  two  chickens  and  breaking  the  leg  of  a  third, 
before  this  cruel  sport  could  be  stopped. 

She  had  a  little  companion  of  her  own  age, 
patient,  gentle,  loving  little  Topsy,  the  very 
coanterpart  of  herself,  who  gave  up  everything 
to  her  most  exacting  friend.  She  might  as  well 
have  given  up  her  name  also,  for  Gyi>sy  ought 
to  have  been  Toi)sy,  ‘  ’cause  she  was  so  wicked.’ 

There  is  a  proverb  about  the  plentifulness  of 
blackberries  in  August,  but  our  John  and  his 
cousin  Grace,  five  years  younger,  with  childish 
impatience  could  not  wait  for  the  July  sun¬ 
shine  to  complete  its  work  of  blackening  the 
berries.  So  starting  out,  with  pails  in  hand, 
they  hoped  to  surprise  Grandma  and  Mamma, 
who  must  of  course  be  wholly  mistaken  in 
their  belief  that  the  berries  were  not  ripe.  As 
usual,  the  two  dogs  followed ;  over  the  hills, 
across  the  big  gulch,  and  up  the  mountain 
side.  Home-loving  Topsy  turned  back  w’hen 
she  thought  the  bounds  of  prudent  wandering 
had  been  reached.  Not  so  Gypsy ;  such  unfet¬ 
tered  freedom  had  never  been  hers  before; 
worlds  of  wealth,  tempting  her  to  investigate 
and  explore,  led  her  on  and  on  from  one  new 
revelation  to  another.  Oblivious  of  all  else, 
she  heeded  not  the  call  of  the  children,  who 
with  pails  half-full  of  miserable  red  berries, 
turned  their  steps  homeward,  eager  to  prove 
the  entire  success  of  their  ramble— their  ‘  love¬ 
ly  ramble,’  as  Grace  called  it;  and  such  it  was 
for  the  thickets  and  the  thorns  and  the  steep¬ 
ness  of  the  way. 

But  if  they  had  failed  in  finding  berries,  they 
had  brought  home  what  was  better  still,  the 
best  of  appetites ;  and  yet,  hungriest  of  all,  our 
ever  hungry  Gypsy  was  not  on  hand  to  take 
her  lion’s  share.  We  wondered,  but  not  until 
later,  when  the  rain  began  to  fall,  did  we  feel 
any  anxiety.  We  knew  how  the  little  short- 
haired  creature  dreaded  a  wetting,  and  if  any¬ 
thing  would  send  her  si)eeding  home  it  would 
be  a  simtter  of  rain.  Night  came  on,  and  the 
storm  increased,  but  no  Gypsy  came  even  then, 
and  we  knew  full  well  that  it  was  not  because 
she  would  not,  but  because  she  could  not. 

‘  What  are  you  crying  for,  Grace,’  asks  John, 

‘  ’cause  Gyi)sy’s  lost  ?  ’ 

So  the  tears  were  choked  back  lest  they 
should  seem  a  weakness  to  the  boy  cousin,  and 
the  eyes  that  wanted  to  weep  and  dared  not 
were  hidden,  and  Mamma  was  secretly  told 
that  her  little  girl  would  not  sleep  much  that 
night ;  at  last,  however,  two  little  hands  cover¬ 
ed  the  sorrowful  face  ui>on  the  pillow— and— 
Grace  was  asleep. 

The  rain  came  steadily  down  through  the 
night  and  all  the  next  day,  and  though  we 
stood  at  the  door  and  sent  our  voices  over  the 
hillsides  as  best  we  could,  we  heard  no  joyful 
berk  In  response,  and  a  twinge  of  despair  crept 
into  our  grief ;  all  inquiries  and  search  brought 
no  tidings  of  her.  Another  night  of  storm 
deepened  our  conviction  that  ix>or  little  Gypsy, 
tormenting,  yet  beloved,  was  lost  to  us  forever. 
The  next  day  the  storm  abated.  Two  days 
within  doru's  had  exhausted  the  children’s  re¬ 
sources  ;  they  had  played  ‘  house,’  and  ‘  store,’ 
had  been  quiet  with  their  books,  and  noisy 
with  their  games.  They  hud  built  a  prison 
with  eight  huge  sofa  pillows,  to  secure  i)atient 
little  Topsy,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  her  fare  of 
bread  and  water,  and  never  once  thought  of 
breaking  prison  and  escaping  from  her  vigi¬ 
lant  jailers.  When,  with  a  bound  and  bark, 
our  littlp  prodigal  was  at  the  door.  Imagine  a 
streak  of  lightning  wild  with  delight!  Such 
was  Gypsy,  our  lost  and  found ;  she  flew  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  almost  bit  off  our  noses, 
in  her  mad  ecstacy  of  joy,  as  we  beut  over  to 
earess  her.  Topsy  kept  up  a  short  shari>  cry, 
almost  a  scream  of  delight,  as  she  danced 
around  her  returned  mate,  and  such  a  commo¬ 
tion  as  there  was  in  the  whole  household! 
After  the  excitement  had  tomewhat  subsided, 
we  thought  what  a  starved  and  thirsty  crea¬ 
ture  OUT  Gypsy  must  be;  we  provided  dainty 
bits,  and  ‘killed  the  fatted  calf,’  but  that  was 
a  needless  expression  of  our  rejoicing,  for  the 
plainest  food  was  eagerly  devoured. 

How  we  wished  that  she  could  reveal  to  us 
the  exi)eriences  of  those  two  days— that  must 
ever  remain  an  untold  tale.  How  she  had 
oome  to  herself  when  the  rain  came  down,  and 
had  searched  in  vain  for  the  children,  or  the 
trails  that  led  homeward ;  how  she  had  sought 
the  dense  shelter  of  the  Christmas  berry-bush, 
and  how  anxious,  troubled  thoughts  filled  her 
foolish  little  head  as  she  lay  there  cold,  hun¬ 
gry,  and  homeless.  When  the  raindrops  ceas¬ 
ed  to  fall  she  ventured  from  her  hiding-place 
and  wandered  up  the  mountain-side,  api>ear- 
ing  at  the  cabin  of  two  Irishmen.  They  offer¬ 
ed  her  food  and  friendship,  the  former  she 
seiaed  greedily,  the  latter  she  scorned,  loyal 
still  to  those  whom  she  was  seeking  and  so 
soon  to  find.  Perhaps  her  wanderings  and 
privations  have  taught  her  a  lesson  of  caution, 
and  we  shall  not  soon  again  grieve  for  a  lost 
Qypey. 

Sunday  morning  dawned  bright  and  beauti¬ 
ful  after  the  week  of  storm.  Prei>arations  were 
mad*  for  church  going,  and  the  dogs  duly  shut 


TO  A  LOVELY  DWABE  ON  HEB  EIETIETH 
BIBTHDAY. 

By  Angnsta  Moore. 

Hail,  fair  Tita,  queen  of  fairies ! 

’Tis  your  birthday,  so  they  say. 

Well,  the  fairies  may  have  birthdays, 
Though  they  grow  not  old  nor  gray. 

As  the  centuries  roll,  they  only 
Younger  still  and  nimbler  grow. 

Don’t  pretend  you’re  only  fifty : 

Fibs  are  naughty  things,  you  know. 

In  the  days  of  glorious  Willie 
You  were  dancing  on  the  green, 

Leading  on  your  tiny  subjects— 
Charming  sight !  now  seldom  seen. 

Bound  the  Fairie  Oak  by  moonlight — 
All !  I  see  you  know  it  well — 

In  old  Sherwood’s  famous  forest 
Merrily  you  used  to  dwell. 

Of  bold  Eobin  Hood  now  tell  us ; 

Oft  you’ve  seen  him,  don’t  deny. 

Tell  us  how  he  strung  his  crossbow  ; 
How  he  made  his  arrows  fly. 

Tell  us  how  old  Lion-hearted, 

Seeming  not  to  be  a  king. 

Vied  with  Bobin  and  outdid  him 
In  the  flight  of  “  gray  goose  wing.” 

Tell  us,  thou  eye-witness,  tell  us 
Of  midsummer’s  glimmering  “Dream. 

.\11  old  Sherwood’s  mj'steries  tell  us — 
Goblin  dell  and  haunted  stream. 

Nay,  thou  naughty  little  elfln. 

Think  not  to  deceive  us  so. 

Thee  we  have  detected  surely 
By  thy  bright  eyes’  tell-tale  glow. 

'  By  thy  tiny  feet,  thy  lingers 
Deft  in  every  dainty  work  ; 

By  thj'  flitting,  twinkling  motions. 

By  thy  canny  quip  and  quirk  ; 

By  the  lambent  flume  around  thee 
Flowing,  like  the  moonlight  fair, 

Tliee  we  know,  and  well  we  love  thee. 
Greenwood  sprite,  or  here  or  there. 

Mouulight  Uall,  ISS.'). 


THE  SLEEPY  LITTLE  SISTEB. 

I  sat  one  evening  watching 
A  little  golden  head 

That  was  nodding  o’er  a  picture-book. 
And  pretty  soon  I  said 

Come,  darling,  you  are  sleepy ; 

Don’t  you  want  to  go  to  bed  ?  ” 

No,”  she  said,  “  I  isn't  sleepy. 

But  I  can’t  hold  up  my  head. 

Just  now  it  feels  so  heavy. 

There  isn’t  any  use ; 

Do  let  me  lay  it  down  to  rest 
On  dear  old  Mother  Goose. 

I  sha’n’t  shut  up  my  eyes  at  all. 

And  so  you  need  not  fear ; 

I'll  keep  ’em  open  all  the  while 
To  see  this  picture  here.” 

.4nd  then  as  I  said  nothing. 

She  settled  for  a  nap : 

One  curl  was  resting  on  the  frill 
Of  the  old  lady’s  cap ; 

Her  arms  embraceti  the  children  small 
Inhabiting  the  shoe. 

O  dear !  ”  thought  I,  “  what  shall  I  say  ' 
For  this  will  never  do.” 

I  sat  awhile  in  silence 
Till  the  clock  struck  a  “ding,  ding,” 

And  then  I  went  around  and  kissed 
The  cunning  little  thing. 

The  violets  unfolded 
As  I  kissed  her,  and  she  said 

I  isn’t  sleepy,  sister. 

But  I  guess  I’ll  go  to  bed.” 

— Selected. 


MOTHEB’S  HYMNS. 

By  Susan  Teall  Ferry. 

Probably  none  of  the  holy  influences  of  our 
childhood  have  a  greater  imwer  for  good  over 
us  in  our  maturer  years  than  the  hymns  our 
mothers  used  to  sing.  The  mothers  of  the  last 
generation  used  to  sing  about  their  household 
duties  much  more  than  the  mothers  of  the 
present  time  do.  The  walls  of  the  old  home* 
stead  reechoed  the  words  of  hymns  that  to  us 
are  sacred  ones,  because  they  are  associated 
with  so  much  that  was  soul-lifting  in  the  days 
of  early  life.  And  now  to  many  of  us  who  are 
hundreds  of  miles  away  from  the  old  scenes, 
the  strains  of  music,  the  peculiar  sweetness  of 
the  mother’s  voice,  and  the  helpful  words  come 
down  to  us  as  if  from  the  choir  of  the  redeem¬ 
ed  ones  who  stand  around  the  throne— so  many 


,  TEMPERANCE. 

The  argument  is  that  diink  is  a  source  of 
great  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
vtieate  may  never  have  tried  whether  abstinence 
undertaken  from  generous  motives,  is  not  a 
source  of  even  greater  pleasure.  Thousands  of 
those  who  once  enjoyed  their  gloss  of  beer  or 
their  glass  of  sherry  with  keen  relish,  now  de¬ 
rive  from  total  abstinence,  even  physically  and 
mentally,  a  pleasure  far  purer  and  more  keen. 
I  will  not  now  more  than  allude  to  the  certainty 
that  for  many  persons  alcohol  even  in  quanti¬ 
ties  conventionally  deemed  moderate,  is  subtly 


be  gone.  You  will  come  to  me  when  you  are 
made  ready,  but  each  must  make  the  journey 
alone.’ 

In  the  morning  she  was  gone.  When  the 
children  awoke,  their  father  told  them  of  the 
beautiful  country  at  which  she  had  safely  arriv¬ 
ed  while  they  slejd. 

‘How  did  she  go  V  Who  came  for  her?  ’  they 
asked  with  tears  streaming  down  their  cheeks. 

‘A  messenger  from  God,’  their  father  said 
solemnly. 

People  wonder  at  the  peace  and  happiness 
expressed  in  the  faces  of  these  motherless  chil¬ 
dren.  When  asked  about  their  mother  they 
say  ‘  She  has  gone  on  a  journey,’  and  every 
night  and  morning  they  read  in  the  Book  she 
loved  of  the  land  where  she  now  lives,  whose 
inhabitants  shall  no  more  say  ‘  I  am  sick,’  and 
where  God  Himself  shall  wipe  all  tears  from 
their  eyes. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


COMBABE,  MIND  YOUB  NOES. 

Tltere  are  many  little  things 
One  can  do  to  help  along 
Poor  stumbling  .souls  who  seem  to  be 
E’er  fated  to  go  wrong. 

Some  simple  favor  grant 
Ttiat  happiness  bestows. 

Though  grantor  loses  naught  theniby ; 

Then,  comrade,  mind  your  noes. 

There  are  many  little  Joys 
One  can  to  children  give. 

To  make  more  like  to  fairyland 
The  world  in  which  they  live. 

And  childhood  should  be  glad. 

For  very  soon  it  goes ; 

So  when  it  asks  a  boon  of  you, 

Pray,  comrade,  mind  your  noes. 

Life  would  be  twice  as  jolly 
If  many  heads  would  less 
Denial  shake,  and  oftener 
Nod  pleasantly  a  “yes.” 

And  this  plain  truth  remember : 

According  as  one  sows 
Shall  ble.s8ings  grow  around  his  path ; 

So,  comrade,  mind  your  noes. 

_ —Margaret  Eytlnge. 

“BLUE  SKY  SOMEWHEBE.” 

Children  are  elotpient  teachers.  Many  a  les¬ 
son  which  has  done  our  heart  good  have  wo 
learned  from  their  lisping  lips.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  another  took  root  in  memoi-y.  We 
were  going  to  a  picnic,  and  of  course  the  little 
ones  had  been  in  ecstasies  for  several  days. 
But  the  appointed  morning  broke  forth  with  no 
glad  sunshine,  no  song  of  birds,  no  peals  of 
niirtli. 

There  was  eveiy  prospect  of  rain — even  Hope 
hid  her  face  and  wept. 

‘  Sha’n’t  we  go,  mother  ?  ’  exclaimed  a  child 
of  five,  with  passionate  emphasis. 

‘  If  it  clears  off.’ 

‘  But  when  will  it  clear  off?  ’ 

‘  O,  look  out  for  the  blue  sky  !  ’ 

And  so  he  did,  poor  little  fellow,  but  never  a 
bit  of  blue  sky  gladdened  his  eyes. 

‘  Well,  I  do  not  care,  mother,’  he  said,  wlien 
the  tedious  day  had  munbered  all  its  hours. 
‘  If  I  haven’t  seen  it,  I  know  there  is  blue  sky 
somewhere.’ 

The  next  morning  there  was  blue  sky,  such 
as  only  greets  us  after  a  storm. 

‘  There^ mother,  didn’t  I  tell  you  so?’  cried 
a  joyous  voice  ;  ‘  there  is  blue  sky  !  ’  Then  the 
little  head  bowed  for  a  moment  in  silent  thought. 

‘  Mother,’  exclaimed  the  child,  when  he  again 
looked  up,  ‘  there  must  have  been  blue  sky  all 
day  yesterday,  though  I  never  saw  a  bit  of  it. 
’cause  y<ju  see  there  aint  no  pla(^e  where  it 
could  have  gone  to.  God  only  covered  it  uj> 
with  clouds,  didn’t  He  ?  ’ 


deleterious.  I  will  not  speak  of  the  many  vitia¬ 
ted  constitutions  for  which  the  strength  and  the 
amount  of  the  stimulant  must  constantly  be  in¬ 
creased,  nor  of  the  hundreds  of  families  which 
might  have  been  very  happy,  but  into  which  a 
tendency  to  drink  has  introduced  anguish  and 
degradation  such  as  cannot  adequately  be  de¬ 
scribed.  But  I  may  assert,  from  the  experience 
of  thousands  of  total  abstainers,  that  they  have 
found  alcohol  to  be  for  themselves,  if  not  a 
harmful,  at  least  an  entirely  needless  luxury. 
In  these  hard  days  the  majority  of  struggling 
middle-class  families,  no  less  than  the  vast  mul¬ 
titudes  of  poor  and  unemployed,  would  find  that 
the  money  which  they  now  needlessly  spend 
upon  wine,  beer,  or  spirits,  would  benefit  them 
in  a  multitude  of  better  ways.  To  the  laboring 
class  generally,  total  abstinence  often  means  the 
difference  between  beggary  and  respectability, 
between  rags  and  decency,  between  success  and 
ruin,  between  true  homes  and  what  Carlyle  call¬ 
ed  “  worse  than  Dantean  hells.”  Putting  the 
question  for  the  moment  on  the  ground  of 
pleasure,  apart  from  every  other  consideration, 
I  have  no  ht'sitation  in  saying,  that  in  my  belief 
a  nation  of  total  abstainers  would  be  a  far  heal¬ 
thier  and  an  unspeakably  happier  nation  than 
England  ever  t«n  be  under  her  present  condi¬ 
tions.  Even  personally  most  total  abstainers 
wf)uld  at  once  testify  that  if  they  have  given  up 
a  source  of  pleasure,  which  they  hardly  consid¬ 
er  w’orth  reckoning,  they  have  gained  in  its  place 
other  pleasures  which  nothing  short  of  necessi¬ 
ty  would  induce  them  to  forego.  Said  Benjamin 
Franklin :  ‘‘  Temperance  puts  fuel  on  the  fire, 
meat  in  the  barrel,  flour  in  the  sack,  money  in 
the  pui-se,  credit  in  the  country,  vigor  in  the 
body,  contentment  in  the  house,  clothes  on  the 
l)airns,  intelligence  in  the  brain,  and  spirit  in  the 
constitution.” 

The  secure  elimination  from  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  or  of  the  family,  of  an  element  which 
has  undeniably  brought  untold  misery  into  so 
many  thousands  of  livt«,  and  of  which  the  mis¬ 
ery  spreads  in  ever-widening  circles  from  the 
guilty  to  far  greater  numbers  of  the  innocent — 


A  BUILBEBS  LESSON. 

“  How  shall  I  a  habit  break  ?  ” 

As  you  did  that  habit  make. 

.\s  you  gathered,  you  must  lose ; 

As  you  yielded,  now  refuse. 

Thread  by  thread  the  strands  we  twist 
Till  they  bind  us  neck  and  wrist; 

Thread  by  thread  the  patient  hand 
Mu.st  untwine  ere  free  we  stand. 

As  we  builded  stone  by  stone. 

We  must  toil  unhelped,  alone. 

Till  the  wall  is  overthrown. 

But  remember  as  we  try. 

Lighter  every  test  goes  by : 

Wading  in,  the  stream  grows  dwp 
Toward  the  centre’s  downward  swtMjp ; 
Backward  turn,  each  step  ashore 
Shallower  is  than  that  before. 

.\h,  the  precious  years  we  waste 
Levelling  what  we  raise  in  haste. 

Doing  what  must  bo  undone 
Ere  content  or  love  be  won ! 

First  across  the  gulf  we  cast  ^ 
Kite-borne  threads  till  lines  are  passed, 

And  habit  builds  the  bridge  at  last. 

— July  Wide  .\wake. 

BEASTS  OF  FBEY. 

I  do  not  suppose  you  know  it.  I  never  did 
until  I  found  it  out.  Mice  are  beasts  of  prey. 
That  they  were  carnivorous  to  the  extent  of 
eating  bacon  and  eandle.s,  I  was  well  aware,  but 
that  they  would  catch  and  eat  live  animals,  as 
I  said  before,  I  never  knew  until  I  found  out. 

Now,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  feeding  on 
bacon  and  candles  makes  an  animal  carnivor¬ 
ous.  Let  us  see  what  the  dictionaries  say. 
Webster  defines  Carnivorous  :  ‘‘Eating  or  feed¬ 
ing  on  flesh — an  epithet  applied  to  animals 
which  naturally  seek  flesh  for  food,  as  the  lion, 
tigei,  dog,  wolf,  etc.”  Now  I  will  tell  you  how 
I  found  out  that  mice  are  cai'nivorous. 

I  was  walking  down  Sixth  avenue  near  For¬ 
tieth  street  one  Sunday  mornuig,  when  my 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  window  of  a 
i-rockery  store,  where  two  little  mice  were  run¬ 
ning  about  among  the  plates  and  dishes  and 
tea-pots.  They  were  veiw  small,  but  as  round 
and  plump  jis  plums.  The  window  was  filled 
with  flies  whieh  were  also  plump  and  healthy, 
though  what  they  found  in  the  empty  dishes  of 
a  crockeiy  store  to  fatten  on  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  Perhaps  they  lived  on  the  custcjiners  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  or  upon  their  imaginations,  mak¬ 
ing  believe  sugar  in  the  sugar  bowls,  molasses 
in  the  syrup  pitchers,  and  gravy  over  everything. 
Presently  one  of  the  little  mice  paused  and  eyed 
one  of  the  flies  for  an  instant,  and  then  made  a 
pounce  upon  it,  just  as  a  ttat  would  have  pounced 
on  himself  or  his  brother.  Having  secured  his 
prey,  he  sat  up  on  his  haunches,  holding  it  in  his 
front  paws,  just  as  a  squirrel  does  a  nut,  and 
munched  it  up. 

I  watched  those  mice  for  fully  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  during  all  of  which  time  they  kept 
catching  flies  and  eating  them,  until  they  grew 
so  terrilfly  rotmd  and  apoplectic  that  it  became 
quite  distressing.  So  I  walked  away  fearing  a 
catastrophe. 

Another  experience  I  had  of  the  carnivorous 
habits  of  the  mouse.  One  evening  while  walk¬ 
ing  in  the  woods,  I  found  a  beautiful  bla(‘k  and 
gold  butterfly  dinging  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 


the  secure  elimination  from  society  of  that  which 
all  admit  to  be  fertile  of  disease,  insanity,  and 
crime — would,  I  believe,  elevate  the  race  and 
increase  its  happiness  to  an  almost  inconceiva¬ 
ble  d(?gree.  Bin  is  the  worst  curse  of  mankind, 
and  intemperance  is  the  one  sin,  at  once  very 
common  and  very  fatal,  which  is  absolutely 
and  easily  preventible.  It  is  the  one  curse  of 
humanity  of  which  we  might  absolutely  cut  off 
the  entail.  At  present  it  is  the  scourge  of  na¬ 
tions,  and  into  many  nations  England  has  he^- 
ed  to  introduce  that  scourge.— Frederick  W. 
Farrar. 

Since  I  became  a  total  abstainer,  I  have  felt 
my  purse  heavier,  my  health  stronger,  my  brain 


LAST  KNOCKS. 

Some  people  are  able  to  tell  you  when  they 
first  heard  the  knocks  of  Jesus.  These  are  first 
knocks.  But  Mr.  McCheyne  fxnce  said  to  a  lit¬ 
tle  girl  in  Kelso:  “Remember,  also,  they  are 
last  knocks.”  When  the  heart  becomes  hard 
and  careless,  then  be  afraid.  Be  afrai<l  lest 
Christ  should  knock  for  the  last  time.  O  you 
at  whose  hearts  H<“  is  still  knocking,  you  whose 
hearts  are  still  fresh  and  young — O  children,  in 
the  flays  of  youth — o{)en  the  doors  of  your 
hearts,  and  let  the  King  of  Glorj’  in. — Macleod_ 


clearer,  my  spirits  lighter. — Dr.  Guthrie. 

The  more  I  examine  and  travel  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  England,  the  more  I  see  the  absolute 
and  indispensable  necessity  of  temperance  as¬ 
sociations.  I  am  satisfied  that  unless  they 
existed,  we  should  be  plunged  in  such  an  ocean 
of  immorality,  violence,  and  sin, as  would  make 
this  countrj’  uninhabitable. — Lfjrd  Shaftesbury. 

Of  all  people  I  knf^w  who  cannot  stand  alco¬ 
hol,  the  brain-workers  can  do  so  least.— Sir 
Henry  Thompson. 

The  habit  of  indulging  in  ardent  spirits  by 
men  in  office  has  occasioned  more  injury  to  the 
public  than  all  other  causes;  and  were  I  to 
commence  my  administration  again,  with  the 
experience  I  now  have,  the  first  question  I 
wouid  ask  respecting  a  candidate  would  be 
Does  he  use  ardent  spirits  ?— Thomas  Jefferson. 

To  ■  me  the  temperance  movejnent  Is  of  the 
largest  and  profoundest  national  significance. 
I  consider  it  almost  identical  with  the  success  of 
self-government  The  education  of  his  intellect 
and  the  safeguard  of  his  morals,  are  the  two 
great  cornerstones  on  which  the  responsibility 
of  a  ballot-bearing  community  rests.— Wendell 
PhiUips. 


TENDEBNESS  TOWABD  OTHEBS. 

Bear  with  each  other’s  faults.  Love  one  an¬ 
other  and  help  one  another.  Pity  each  other. 
Bear  each  other’s  burdens.  We  are  all  moving 
on  a  great  march,  a  vaster  assembly  than  ever 
moved  through  the  wilderness  of  old,  an<l  we 
stand  related  tf»  Him.  and  He  tf)  us,  and  we  to 
each  other.  We  shall  therefore  look  back  with 
unspeakable  sorrows  at  the  jars  and  discords 
and  the  uncharities  of  this  mortal  life,  and  for 
eveiy  sweet  kindness,  for  every  loving  helpful¬ 
ness,  for  every  patience,  and  for  everj’  selLde- 
nial  or  self-sacrifice,  we  shall  lift  up  riianks  to 
Almighty  God. — Crown  of  Gloiy. 

‘Can  you  tell  me  what  a  smile  is?’  asked  a 
gentleman  of  a  little  girl.  ‘Yes  sir;  it’s  the 
vrliisper  of  a  laugh.’ 


o 
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#aritifr»g  Bepattwetit 

AHOTHEE  HARVEST  HOME. 

We  got  in  the  lewt  load  of  wheat  yesterday 
in  good  order.  Thus  we  have  secured  a  fair  ( 
prop — better  than  we  expected  after  the  fearful 
'd  Winter.  I  helped  the  boys  all  day  yester- 
‘  (when  the  mercurj'  was  in  the  shade) 
Itching  sheaves  ;  and  I  would  rather  report  a 
great  ^^ctory  in  the  harvest-fleld,  where  brave 
workers  secure  a  good  crop  to  sustain  Earth’s 
millions  in  daily  bread,  than  send  a  sad  bulletin 
telling  how  many  hundreds  of  our  fellow-men 
had  been  killed  on  the  bloody  battlefield. 

We  had  a  good  crop  of  hay,  and  cool  breezes 
to  secure  it.  The  great  heat  came  about  July 
18th,  along  with  the  beginning  of  harvest,  and 
the  wheatfields  rip>ened  fast  The  Walter  Wood 
reap)er  and  binder  saved  a  great  deal  of  toil  and 
labor,  and  farmers  are  not  so  weary  and  worn 
as  they  used  to  be. 

This  is  a  good  Summer.  We  have  had  re¬ 
freshing  showers  nearly  every  week.  The  po¬ 
tato  crop  is  good,  after  getting  two  sprinklings 
of  Paris  green.  The  apples  are  few,  almost  no 
cherries,  and  the  peach  trees  that  used  to  bloom 
so  beautifully  on  the  classic  hill  around  Ann 
Arbor  are  mostly  dry  and  dead.  Last  Winter’s 
bitter  blasts  were  more  than  the  mellow  peaches 
could  endure. 

We  shall  not  lay  up  much  treasure  on  earth 
growing  wheat  at  ninety  cents  a  bushel.  There 
is  not  enough  profit  in  it  to  make  us  all  rich  ; 
but  then  we  can  all  wax  rich  in  mental  wealth 
and  moral  rectitude.  There  is  a  heartfelt  satis¬ 
faction  in  living  in  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 
even  if  the  markets  are  low. 

TpallanU,  Mich.,  July  34. 1885.  WILLIAM  LAHBIE. 

HOW  TO  PRESERVE  CUT  FLOWERS. 

An  important  rule,  though  seldom  regarded, 
is  never  to  cram  the  vases  with  fiowers  ;  many 
will  last  if  only  they  have  a  laige  mass  of  water 
in  the  vase,  and  not  too  many  stalks  to  feed  on 
the  water  and  pollute  it.  Vases  that  can  hold 
a  large  quantity  of  water  are  much  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  spindle-shaped  trumpets  that  are 
often  used.  Flat  dishes  filled  with  wet  sand 
are  also  useful  for  short-stalked  or  heavy- 
headed  flowers  ;  even  partially  withered  blooms 
will  revive  when  placed  on  this  cool,  moist  sub¬ 
stance.  Moss,  though  far  prettier  than  sand,  is 
to  be  avoided,  as  it  so  soon  smells  disagreeably, 
and  always  interferes  with  the  scent  of  the 
flowers  placed  in  it  for  preservation. 

In  the  case  of  flowers  that  grow  only  in  a 
cool  temperature,  and  suffer  when  they  get  in¬ 
to  warm  and  dry  air,  all  that  we  can  do  is  to 
lessen  evapbration  as  much  as  possible,  and 
when  such  flowers  have  hairy  stems  and  leaves, 
to  submeige  them  for  a  minute,  so  that  by  ca¬ 
pillary  attraction  they  may  continue  to  keep 
themselves  moist  and  cool.  But  this  is  dan- 
^rous  to  tablecloths  or  polished  surfaces,  un¬ 
less  care  be  taken  that  the  points  of  the  leaves 
do  not  hang  down  to  prevent  dripping. 

Another  means  of  preventing  delicate  and 
sweet-scented  flowers  from  flagging,  is  to  cut 
them  with  several  leaves  on  the  stem,  and  when 
the  flower-head  is  placed  in  water,  to  allow  only 
this  head  to  remain  above  the  water,  while  the 
leaves  are  entirely  submerged.  By  this  means 
the  leaves  seem  to  help  to  support  the  flower, 
which  will  then  last  for  three  days  in  a  fairly 
cool  room."  Frequent  cutting  of  the  stem  is  of 
great  use  ;  but  with  all  flowers  by  far  the  best 
plan  is  to  put  them  outside,  exposed  to  dew  or 
rain,  during  the  night,  when  they  will  regain 
strength  enough  to  last  on  for  days.  All  New 
Holland  plants,  particularly  flowering  acacias, 
are  benefited  wonderfully  by  this  apparent  cru¬ 
elty,  and  will  even  stand  a  slight  frost  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  hot  room  at  night  indoors. — Ameri¬ 
can  Garden.  _ 

AH  IHTERVIEVr  WITH  PORCUPINES. 

Porcupines,  which  had  rarely  been  seen  in 
this  region  for  many  years,  appeared  in  large 
numbers  in  Orange  and  Sullivan  counties  and 
the  Delaware  Valley  last  Fall.  C!oon  hunters 
had  several  encounters  with  these  formidable 
and  fierce  little  animals,  and  many  valuable 
dogs  were  disabled  by  them.  Isaac  Fisher  of 
Carpenter’s  Point  had  a  lively  experience  with 
a  family  of  them  one  Friday.  According  to  the 
Middletown  Sentinel,  he  was  hunting  along  the 
Delaware  below  Port  Jarvis,  at  a  point  known 
as  the  Devil’s  Slide,  when  he  discovered  a  large 
porcupine  simning  itself  on  a  rock.  Fisher’s 
dog  attacked  the  animal,  which  lay  dozing  with 
its  quills  at  rest — am  apparently  peaceable  and 
harmless  creature.  At  the  first  onslaught  of 
the  dog,  however,  the  porcupine  brought  its 
sharp  quills  into  play,  and  the  dog  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  with  its  head  filled  with  quills  sunk 
deep  in  the  flesh.  The  dog  did  not  stop  with 
its  master,  but  kept  on  homeward,  yelping  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs.  The  noise  of  the  short 
struggle  brought  three  more  porcupines  to  the 
spot  from  somew’here  in  the  brush,  and  the  four 
rushed  upon  Fisher.  He  shot  one  of  them  dead, 
but  the  other  three  pressed  him  so  closely  that 
he  was  unable  to  load  his  gun,  and  he  was  forc¬ 
ed  to  oppose  them  with  his  gun  clubbed.  Back¬ 
ing  round  and  round  the  open  space  in  the 
brush,  he  managed  to  keep  the  fierce  animals 
from  coming  in  close  contact  with  him,  but  they 
kept  up  the  attack  so  porsistently,  managing  to 
avoid  all  of  his  blows,  that  Fisher  b^an  to 
show  signs  of  exhaustion.  He  was  afraid  to 
turn  and  run,  as  he  did  not  know  what  the  re¬ 
sult  might  be  if  he  did  not  keep  the  movements 
of  his  lively  contestants  constantly  under  his 
^’e.  He  finally  began  shouting  loudly  for  help. 
Fortunately,  a  man  who  was  hunting  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  heard  the  cries  and  app)eared  on  the 
scene.  He  shot  one  of  the  three  porcupines, 
and  the  remaining  tw’o  thereupon  ran  into  the 
bushes  and  escaped. 

DT  THE  LAKE  AND  MISSISSIPPI  VALLET  REGION. 

Up  to  the  close  of  July  the  central  north  re¬ 
gion  about  Lake  Michigan  and  west  had  been 
favored  with  fine  forcing  weather  for  a  fort 
night.  The  whole  Winter  wheat  belt  has  been 
unusually  favored,  and  the  crop  (though  not  a 
full  one)  may  be  considered  to  have  been  secur 
ed  in  good  order  ;  and  many  think  that  the  re 
ceipts  at  St.  Louis,  which  is  the  centre  of  the 
Winter  wheat  area,  will  soon  be  large.  As  for 
Spring  wheat,  contradictory  reports  have  ema¬ 
nated  from  Chicago  all  along.  In  Southern  Da¬ 
kota  the  harvest  began  early  last  week,  and  Ne¬ 
braska  was  even  more  advanced ;  but  the  crop 
does  not  promise  to  equal  either  in  yield  or 
quality  that  of  18>14  The  oat  harvest  in  Dlinois 
and  Iowa  has  been  secured  in  good  condition, 
•v  No  crop,  however,  has  had  so  good  a  time  for 
the  last  twenty  days  as  the  com  crop,  and  the 
'vreage  probably  is  the  largest  on  record.  Yet 
w  ^  stand  of  com  thereon  is  reported  lees  even 
tha^during  some  previous  yeare.  The  weather 
is  ab.^wit  p>erfect  for  the  p)erfecting  of  this  great 
crop.  \o  area  in  the  entire  com  belt  may  be 
said  to  be  suffering  from  any  extremes  either 
of  dry  or  wet  weather,  with  the  mercury  up  in 
the  mneties.  The  prospiect  is  therefore,  at  the 
end  of  July,  of  the  very  best, 

HANDSOME  HYBRID  ROSES. 

Among  the  many  beautiful  hybrid  perpietual 
roses,  one  which  has  played  a  conspicuous  piart 
for  the  last  eighteen  years  is  Baroness  Roths¬ 
child,  which  was  raised  in  France  in  1867.  It  is 
a  large,  full,  and  well  made  flower,  cuppied 
form,  and  usually  ver>’  symmetrical.  The  color 
is  a  soft  rose  or  light  pink.  It  is  a  free  bloom¬ 
er,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  one  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  pierpotimls.  It  is  an  excellent  Autumn 
bloomer,  and  is  highly  prized  as  an  exhibition 
variety.  Its  one  lack  is  a  deficiency  of  odor. 
The  foliage  of  this  flower  stands  up  close  around 
it,  giving  it  a  fine  setting.  The  fine  form  and 
color,  and  the  other  good  qualities  of  this  vari¬ 
ety,  should  secure  it  a  place  in  every  good  col¬ 
lection  of  hardy  rost*s.  Baroness  Rothschild  is 
distinguished  by  the  number  of  other  fine  sorts 
it  has  given  rise  to  as  8p>orts.  One  of  these, 
Mabel  Morrison,  has  the  characteristics  of 
growrth  and  constitution, of  its  parent,  vaiying 
only  by  its  color.  It  is  one  of  the  most  desira¬ 
ble  of  the  white  (or  so  called  white)  hybrid  p)er- 
pietuals.  The  flowers  are  beautiful  in  form, 
semi-double,  cup-sliaped,  usually  a  creamy 
white  on  first  expwiuding,  and  then  changing  to 


a  delicately  tinted  shade  of  rose,  and  in  either 
aspiect  admirable  in  the  highest  degree.  In  the 
close  setting  of  the  foliage  around  the  flower, 
Mabel  Morrison  even  surpasses  its  parent,  and 
this  habit  is  an  attraction  of  great  value.  It 
originated  in  England  in  1878,  and  has  not  yet 
become  known  us  widely  as  it  deserves.  One 
cause  of  this  is  probably  because  it  does  not 
grow  freely  from  cuttings,  and  many  profes¬ 
sional  rose-growers  in  this  country  propagate 
in  no  other  way.  Some,  however,  increase  it  (as 
well  as  several  other  varieties)  by  budding  on 
strong-growing  stocks,  and  in  this  way  it  makes 
a  very  satisfactory  plant  if  properly  cared  for. 
— Vick’s  Magazine  for  August. 

WESTERN  NEW  TORE  CROPS. 

The  wheat  harvest  in  Western  New  York 
began  wit  i  Monday,  July  ‘20th,  and  with  the 
machinery  used  is  now  well  over.  The  Hessian 
fly  has  destroyed  many  fields,  especially  in 
Wayne  County,  but  the  State  over  the  yield 
will  be  full  average.  The  corn  crop  is  now  well 
in  tassel  and  promising.  The  weather  during 
the  last  six  weeks  has  been  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able,  and  the  crop  will  be  large  if  no  calamity 
intervenes.  W’^.  J.  F.,  a  Monroe  C»:>unty  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman,  says  under 
date  of  July  21  :  Probably  one-quarter  of  the 
hay  crop  in  some  towns  near  Rochester  will  be 
left  until  wheat  harvest  is  finished.  A  great 
many  have  not  cut  all  their  hay  yet,  and  this, 
with  some,  is  delaying  the  wheat  harvest.  It  is 
a  little  curious  that  most  owners  of  fancy 
horses  prefer  dead  ripe  timothy.  It  is  free  from 
the  dust  which  comes  from  cutting  timothy  in 
blossom,  and  its  woody  stem  is  so  unp)alatable 
that  no  horse  will  be  tempted  to  gorge  himself, 
as  he  would  with  a  better  flavored  green  grass 
or  clover.  The  grain  given  is  what  keeps  up 
the  horse’s  strength,  and  the  hay  only  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  becoming  so  extremely  gaunt 
as  to  excite  attention.  Yet  I  am  very  sure  that 
Mr.  T.  B.  Terry’s  plan  of  cutting  grass  early  and 
giving  more  palatable  and  nutritious  hay,  is  the 
better  one.  _  , 

THE  COMPOST  HEAP. 

The  Indiana  Farmer :  When  August  comes 
and  the  harvest  is  secured  and  the  thrashing  is 
done,  the  swamps  and  ponds  are  generally  dried 
up,  and  the  farmer  will  find  it  a  great  saving  of 
manure  to  put  in  a  few  days  in  hauling  muck, 
or  swamp  mud,  to  mix  with  his  stable  manure 
and  barnyard  wastes,  even  if  he  does  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  construct  a  regular  compost  heap.  By 
mixing  an  equal  bulk  of  dry  swamp  muck  with 
his  manure  as  it  comes  fresh  from  his  stables, 
he  can  readily  double  the  value  of  his^manure. 
We  suggest  the  dry  season"  for  hauling  muck, 
because  it  is  then  much  more  pleasant  to  handle, 
and  he  avoids  hauling  a  large  weight  of  useless 
water.  The  muck  when  hauled  should  be 
placed  under  shelter,  where  it  will  be  kept  dry 
and  ready  for  usf  at  any  time.  It  may  be 
scattered  on  the  stable  floor  where  it  will  absorb 
the  (liquid  manure,  or  it  may  be  used  on  the 
manure  pile  to  catch  the  gases  that  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  escape.  But  to  use  manure  most  eco¬ 
nomically  and  secure  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  from  it,  it  should  be  composted.  Start 
with  a  rail  pen,  or  rough  board  enclosure,  about 
two  feet  high  and  of  any  convenient  size.  Spread 
over  the  bottom  of  it  a  layer  of  manure  about 
a  foot  deep ;  if  it  is  not  wet  moisten  it,  and 
cover  it  with  six  inches  of  muck.  A  covering  of 
loose  boards  should  be  put  over  the  pile  to  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  heavy  rains,  though  it  should  have 
water  enough  to  keep  it  moist.  As  the  manure 
accumulates  proceed  with  successive  layers  of 
manure  and  muck,  raising  the  enclosure  as  the 
pile  rises,  but  always  leaving  it  covered  with 
muck.  The  richest  part  of  the  manure  escapes  in¬ 
to  the  air  on  exposure,  and  the  muck  acts  as  a 
trap  to  catch  and  hold  it.  Neither  lime  nor 
ashes  should  be  used  on  the  comi)ost  heap. 
These  excellent  fertilizers  should  be  spread  on 
the  soil  directly  ;  but  land  plaster  may  be  used 
to  good  purpose.  Muck  of  itself  is  but  a  fee¬ 
ble  fertilizer,  but  it  is  a  good  absorbent,  able  to 
take  up  and  hold  many  times  its  volume  of 
gaseous  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid.  The  com¬ 
post  heap  should  ripen  ten  or  twelve  months 
before  it  is  used.  If  muck  is  not  convenient, 
the  soil  from  our  black  grounds  may  be  used 
as  a  tolerably  good  substitute  for  it. 

FAIR  APPLE  CROP. 

The  June  report  of  the  Department  ot  Agri¬ 
culture  says  of  the  prospects  for  apples  :  “  The 
bloom  has  been  very  profuse  for  an  ‘  odd  ’  or 
‘off ’year,  and  the  prospects  point  to  a  crop 
but  little  below  that  of  an  average  bearing  year. 
In  New  England,  discoimting  future  unfavora¬ 
ble  conditions,  the  yield  will  be  very  full.  In 
the  apple-growing  regions  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  nearly  every  county  speaks  of 
the  bloom  as  unusually  heavy,  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  above  an  average.  In  Virginia  considera¬ 
ble  damage  was  done  by  the  frosts  of  early 
May,  and  young  fruit  is  dropping  badly.  The 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  vary  but  little 
from  an  average  year,  while  Tennessee,  West 
Virginia,  and  Kentucky  report  the  prospects  as 
very  favorable  for  a  large  crop.  The  trees  of 
Ohio  were  late  in  blossoming,  and  there  is  some 
complaint  of  cold  wesither,  but  an  average 
yield  is  expected.  Beginning  with  Michigan, 
orchards  of  the  Lake  and  Northwestern  States 
suffered  considerably  from  the  severe  weather. 
Many  trees  were  killed  outright,  and  those  sur¬ 
viving  came  out  of  the  Winter  badly  injured, 
and  in  poor  condition  for  bearing.  This  and 
late  frosts  leave  very  poor  prospects  for  fruit 
in  these  States.” 


INSECT  DESTROYERS. 

Closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  insects 
injurious  to  vegetation,  is  the  investigation  of 
the  habits  of  the  birds  which  live  wholly  or  in 
part  upon  insects,  and  which  must  after  all  be 
the  chief  reliance  of  the  farmer  in  the  contest 
with  these  minute  and  omnipresent  destroyers. 
There  is  hardly  any  subject  of  greater  or  more, 
universal  interest  to  eveiy  agriculturist,  whe¬ 
ther  he  raises  grain  or  fruit  or  vegetables,  or 
even  forest  trees,  than  how  to  prevent  the 
depredations  of  insect  enemies.  It  is  beginning 
at  length  to  be  generally  recognized  that  the 
birds  are  the  farmers’  best  friends  in  keeping 
down  the  increase  of  these  pests,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  Commissioner  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  has  decided  to  combine  with  the  Entomo¬ 
logical  Division  of  the  Bureau  a  new  branch  of 
investigation  relating  to  economic  ornithology. 
Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  a  well  known  ornitholo¬ 
gist  and  Secretary  of  the  American  Ornitholo¬ 
gists’ Union,  has  been  appointed  a  special  agent 
to  take  chaige  of  the  divisional  work. 

COTTONSEED  AND  OLIVE. 

Cottonseed  crushers  find  encouragement  in 
the  prospec't  of  a  large  increase  of  seed  from  the 
coming  cotton  crop.  The  yield  is  stated  at 
about  34  pounds  of  seed  to  every  pound  of  lint. 
M.  de  Fonblanque,  French  Consul  at  New  Or¬ 
leans,  in  a  report  to  his  Government,  says  that 
the  amount  of  seed  annually  crushed  in  the 
United  States  averages  about  420,000  tons,  or  10 
per  cent,  of  the  total  product.  M.  Fonblanque 
thinks  that  cottonseed  oil  goes  into  consump¬ 
tion  mainly  under  a  false  label,  affirming  posi¬ 
tively  that  “  its  great  use  is  as  a  substitute  or 
adulterant  for  olive  oil,  whose  place  it  is  rapidly 
suppljdng.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to  detect 
good  cottonseed  oil  from  the  best  olive  oil  by 
taste,  smell,  or  any  other  process.  This  the 
olive  growers  of  Italy  hare  been  unwillingly 
compelled  to  acknowledge.  An  instrument  call¬ 
ed  the  olemeterhas  been  invented  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  oils  by  means  of  their  different 
specific  gravity;  but  this  is  confessedly  an  im- 
certain  and  imreliable  test.”  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
if  we  are  to  get  our  table  oil  from  the  South, 
that  the  attempt  to  produce  a  genuine  oil  of  na¬ 
tive  growth,  will  be  successful.  The  olive  is 
grown  in  California,  and  the  belief  that  it  can  be 
cultivated  profitably  in  the  Southern  States  of 
the  Atlantic  slope,  has  home  fruit  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  sample  of  olive  oil  made  in  Geor¬ 
gia  has  been  lately  shown  in  this  city.  The  ex¬ 
periment  cannot  be  called  a  demonstration  of 
success,  the  quality  of  the  Oil  being  rather  low; 
but  remembering  the  infancy  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  there  appears  to  be  reasonable  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  capital  which  has  been  invested  in 
the  attempt.  The  export  movement  of  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  shows  an  increase  over  lust  year.  The 
total  quantity  of  olive  oil  importe<l  into  the 
United  States  f:>r  the  fiscal  year  1884  was  610,- 
429  gallons,  valued  at  $672,55*2.  We  exported 


during  the  fiscal  year  1884  a  total  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  of  3,605,946  gallons,  valuetl  at  $1,570,871. 
For  nine  months  ended  March  31, 1885,  our  im¬ 
ports  of  olive  oil  have  amounted  to  362,779  gal¬ 
lons,  value  $400,‘245.  Exports  of  cottonseed  oil 
for  the  same  period  were  4,956,724  gallons,  worth 
$2,060,571.  _ 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER. 

It  is  impoilant  to  plough  barley  stubble 
where  wheat  is  to  be  sown  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  the  barley  crop  is  off. 

Ducks  have  been  poisoned  by  eating  the 
leaves  of  the  Ailanthus.  Death  follows,  it  is 
said,  in  a  few  hours. 

The  redwood  posts  of  a  fence  erected  in  Na¬ 
pa,  Cal.,  thirty-two  years  ago,  were  recently  re¬ 
moved  and  found  to  be  in  as  good  condition  as 
when  first  put  into  the  ground. 

The  native  American  hard  maple  is  the  hand¬ 
somest  and  most  desirable  shade  tree  of  all. 
It  will  thrive  the  country  over,  and  when  prop¬ 
erly  treated,  is  a  rapid  grower.  Nursery  grown 
trees  do  better  when  transplanted  than  those 
dug  from  the  forest  generally. 

In  a  good  crop  of  wheat  the  grain  gives  near¬ 
ly  or  quite  as  much  weight  as  the  straw.  W’ith 
oats  and  barley  the  grain  is  usually  in  excess  of 
the  straw  so  far  as  weight  is  concerned.  In  the 
rye  crop,  straw  usually  weighs  more  than  grain, 
and  near  a  good  market  is  often  worth  more. 

The  practice  of  numbering  houses  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities  began  in  Philadelphia, 
where  it  was  introduced  by  the  Marshal  who 
took  the  second  United  States  census  in  that 
city.  It  was  in  that  census  that  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  coimtry  were  mentioned  by  name. 

A  gentleman  in  Chicago  has  the  original  lease 
of  the  little  farm  “Ellisland,”  which  Robert 
Burns  tried  to  work  in  Scotland,  and  where 
some  of  his  choicest  rural  poems  were  inspired. 
This  document  and  the  subsequent  release 
which  accompanies  it,  are  in  Burns’s  own  hand¬ 
writing. 

Mme.  Atzeroth,  who  produced  near  Manatee, 
Fla.,  in  1880,  the  first  coffee  ever  grown  in  the 
United  States,  is  now  seventy-eight  years  old. 
She  has  twenty-five  coffee  trees  on  her  planta¬ 
tion,  and  has  successfully  demonstrated  the 
fact  that  under  proper  culture,  coffee  may  be 
made  to  flourish  in  the  latitude  of  Florida. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  the  naturalist,  recently  found 
upon  his  farm  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  box  tortoise, 
upon  the  under  shell  of  which  was  cut  his  grand¬ 
father’s  name,  J.  Abbott,  with  the  date  1821. 
The  appearance  of  the  tortoise  denoted  great 
age,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
that  the  name  was  really  engraved  upon  it  six¬ 
ty-four  years  ago. 

Southern  honey  bees  are  much  more  amiable 
than  those  of  the  Northern  States,  judging  from 
the  accounts  of  a  recent  honey  gathering  in 
Irving  county,  Ga.,  which  was  attended  by 
some  eighty-five  persons.  Four  bee  trees  were 
found  upon  an  area  not  exceeding  three  acres, 
all  of  which  were  cut  and  the  honey  taken  out 
The  supply  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  entii'e 
party  and  leave  a  surplus.  The  bees  did  not 
seem  to  resent  their  treatment  much,  as  but  few 
of  the  party  were  stung. 

Dr.  Troitski,  as  a  result  of  a  number  of  ob¬ 
servations,  states  that  in  every  case,  varying 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  individual, 
there  is  an  exhilaration  of  the  pulse  rate,  and  a 
slight  elevating  of  temperature  from  smoking. 
If  the  average  temperature  of  non-smokers 
were  represented  by  1000,  that  of  moderate 
smokers  would  be  1008,  while  the  heart  in  the 
former  case  was  making  1000  pulsations,  in  the 
latter  it  would  beat  1180  times — hence  the  harm 
of  tobacco  smoking. 

There  are  650  butter  and  cream  factories  in 
Iowa,  497  in  Illinois,  130  in  Wisconsin,  100  in 
Kansas,  100  in  Minnesota,  61  in  Missouri,  50  in 
Indiana,  and  40  in  Nebraska — a  total  of  1788  in 
eight  States.  The  value  of  the  dairy  products 
of  Iowa  alone  in  1884  was  $50,000,000,  and  that 
of  the  United  States  was  $500,000,000.  The 
value  of  the  milch  cows  of  the  United  States  is 
put  at  $700,000,000  in  excess  of  the  entire  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  all  the  national  banks  and  trust 
companies  of  the  country. 

A  young  man  just  about  attaining  his  major¬ 
ity  was  released  from  the  New  ^Jersey  Stiite 
Prison  the  other  day,  after  serving  five  of  a 
sentence  of  fifteen  years  for  an  offence  of  which 
it  is  said  he  was  entirely  innocent.  He  was  met 
at  the  railroad  depot  in  Newark  by  his  sister, 
who  escorted  him  to  his  former  home.  Upon 
entering  he  anxiously  inquired  for  his  mother. 
The  sister  hesitatingly  told  him  that  both  mo¬ 
ther  and  father  had  died,  which  news  so  affect¬ 
ed  him  that  he  reeled  and  fell  to  the  floor  in  a 
stupor.  By  the  i)rompt  aid  of  a  physician  the 
grieved  man’s  life  was  saved,  but  his  reason  is 
so  far  gone  that  his  incarceration  in  a  hospital 
for  the  insane  it  is  thought  will  be  necessary. 

Sections  and  boxes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
stay  on  the  bee-hives  one  day  after  they  have 
been  capped  over.  The  bees,  in  travelling  over 
them  after  they  are  full,  will  destroy  the  pear¬ 
ly  whiteness  of  the  capping,  and  injure  the 
looks  of  the  honey  very  nmch.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  wait  until  every  cell  is  capped,  for  they 
will  always  find  room  for  one  more  cell  around 
the  edge  so  long  as  the  honey  is  coming  in. 
Honey  when  removed  from  the  hives,  should 
be  kept  in  a  very  warm  place.  Then  the  honey 
in  the  few  uncapped  cells  around  the  edge  will 
ripen,  and  not  run  out  and  smear  the  combs,  or 
soil  the  wood  of  the  boxes.  If  placed  in  a  cool 
(lamp  place,  the  honey  in  the  uncapped  cells 
will  sour  and  work  out,  smearing  the  <X)mb  and 
sections,  giving  it  a  dauby  appearance,  and  in¬ 
terfering  very  materially  with  its  selling  qual¬ 
ities. 

Robert  Douglass,  the  well  known  nurseryman, 
says  that  the  several  varieties  of  the  oak  are 
driving  out  other  trees  where  they  have  an  even 
chance.  “  They  are  creeping  out  into  the  prai¬ 
ries  and  covering  unoccupied  grounds  in  the 
West  wherever  it  is  not  too  wet  or  too  sandy 
for  them  to  grow.  Thousands  of  acres  are  now 
covered  with  young  oaks  where  they  did  not 
grow  forty  yeais  ago.”  Their  superior  advan¬ 
tage  in  holding  their  position  and  advancing  on 
new  territory,  he  attributes  to  their  tap-root. 
“  Indeed,”  says  the  same  authority,  “  it  is  the 
principal  advantage  which  makes  the  progress 
of  the  oak  resistless,  enabling  it  to  hold  every 
foot  of  ground  it  gains,  and  crowds  its  way  by 
approaches  slow,  but  so  certainly  triumphant  in 
the  end,  that  I  believe  it  only  needs  a  foothold  in 
a  eontinent  with  soil  and  climate  suiteci  to  its 
growth  to  conquer  and  possess  the  whole.” 

The  erection  of  abridge  across  the  Jordan  by 
Jericho,is  an  event  of  great  importance  for  Pal¬ 
estine.  The  transport  of  produce  from  the 
corn  lands  of  the  trans-Jordanic  district  will  be 
facilitated,  and  intercourse  between  the  eastern 
and  western  divisions  of  the  country  be  pro¬ 
moted,  to  the  great  advantage  of  both.  The 
bridge  is  of  wood.  It  was  made  on  the  shore, 
and  when  complete,  pushed  forward  by  means 
,  of  rollers  to  its  position  on  substantial  piers, 
which  had  been  built  for  it.  The  Pasha  and  a 
large  party  of  invited  guests  were  present,  and 
a  grand  banquet  was  provided,  at  which  Mos¬ 
lems,  Christians,  and  Jews  attended.  It  is  said 
that  even  the  !^douin,  who  are  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  adverse  to  any  attempts  to  bring 
their  country’  into  more  direct  communication 
with  the  western  world,  are  themselves  much 
pleased  with  the  bridge,  as  it  will  enable  their 
camels  to  cross  at  all  times,  and  prevent  the 
loss  of  life  which  takes  place  every  year  at  the 
fords. 

Mrs.  Emma  Spangler  took  her  sister,  Mrs. 
George  Zink,  a  short  drive  down  to  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Cemetery  in  her  dog-cart.  On  their  way 
back  home,  and  just  as  they  entered  South 
Broad  street,  an  enormous  black  snake  ran  out 
from  a  clump  of  weeds,  and  in  an  instant  fast¬ 
ened  on  the  left  wheel.  With  each  revolution 
of  the  wheel  it  darted  its  head  into  the  ladies’ 
facjes,  and  attempted  to  coil  around  Mrs.  Span¬ 
gler’s  neck.  They  were  paralyzed  with  fright. 
Mrs.  Zink  made  a  spring  from  the  vehicle  as 
the  reptile  struck  her,  and  in  falling  broke  her 
leg  immediately  above  the  ankle.  The  horse 
stopped,  when  the  snake  fell  from  the  wheel, 
but  iMtMtly  coiled  for  a  leap  at  Mrs.  Spangler. 
At  tills  critical  moment  (Mrs.  Zink  Iv’ing  under 
the  horse  with  her  foot  hanging  limp  ami  life¬ 
less  from  the  broken  ankle),  two  men  rushed 
out  from  a  yard  near  by  with  clubs,  and  after 
a  desperate  fight  killed  it.  The  snake  measur¬ 
ed  nine  feet  long. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


An  air  balloon  railway  is  about  to  be  con- 
st.:ucted  on  the  Gaisberg  near  Salzburg,  a 
mbuBtain  of  no  great  height,  but  offering  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  beautiful  environs  of 
the  town.  The  balloon,  which  will  have  groov¬ 
ed  wheels  on  one  side  of  its  car,  will  ascend  a 
perpendicular  line  of  rails,  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  wire-rope  railway  invented 
years  ago  for  the  Righi,  but  never  realized. 

When  turkey  chicks  run  with  their  own  mo¬ 
ther  they  should  be  fed  regularly  and  only 
toward  night.  This  will  induce  them  to  come 
up  every  afternoon  for  their  feed,  when  they 
may  be  enclosed  for  the  night.  During  the  day 
the  turkeys  will  do  better  to  forage  for  them¬ 
selves  than  to  rely  on  what  can  be  given  them. 
Shutting  up  at  night  is  important  while  the 
chicks  are  small,  or  else  the  old  hen  will  drag¬ 
gle  them  through  wet  grass  in  the  morning, 
and  soon  lose  more  than  half  her  brood. 

Horatio  Seymour  says ;  When  I  was  a  young 
man  there  lived  ir  neighborhood  a  farmer 
who  was  usually  reported  to  be  a  very’  liberal 
man  and  uncommonly  upright  in  his  dealings. 
When  he  had  any  of  the  produce  of  his  farm  to 
dispose  of,  he  made  it  an  invariable  rule  to  give 
good  measure,  or  rather  more  than  would  be 
required  of  him.  One  of  his  friends  observing 
him  frequently  doing  so,  questioned  him  as  to 
why  he  did  it.  He  told  liim  he  gave  too  much, 
and  said  it  was  to  his  disadvantage.  Now  mark 
the  answer  of  this  excellent  man  :  “  God  has  per¬ 
mitted  me  but  one  journey  through  the  world, 
and  when  I  am  gone  I  cannot  return  to  rectify 
mistakes.”  The  old  farmer’s  mistakes  were  of 
the  sort  he  did  not  want  to  rectify. 

No  movement  for  workingmen  has  in  it  more 
hope  than  that  which  aims  to  develop  indus¬ 
trial  education.  The  fifteen  industrial  schools 
in  New  York  city  have  been  brought  into  clos¬ 
er  relations  with  one  another  through  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Educational  Assocation.  Its  prelimi¬ 
nary  work  has  been  that  of  organization,  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  well  done.  Its  mod¬ 
est  request  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
use  of  a  school  building  one  afternoon  in  the 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  classes,  after 
the  regular  school  hours,  in  sewing,  domestic 
economy,  designing,  modelling,  and  the  use  of 
tools,  is  reasonable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  any 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  instantly  granted, 
since  the  Association  is  ready  to  furnish  teach¬ 
ers  if  the  Board  will  furnish  a  building.  Other 
countries  are  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter.  The 
South  Kensington  Museum  of  Industrial  Art 
has  cost  the  British  Government  155,000,000,  and 
the  yearly  appropriation  for  the  encouragement 
of  technical  skill  is  $400,000.  France  gives  half 
as  much  per  year  to  three  technical  schools. 
Here  is  an  object  for  w’hich  workingmen  might 
agitate,  with  the  assurance  of  the  most  cordial 
cooperation  from  all  classes. — Christian  Union. 

One  of  the  most  suggestive  addresses  made 
at  the  recent  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor¬ 
rection  in  Washington  was  that  of  Mr.  Richards 
of  New  York,  an  experienced  teacher  of  feeble¬ 
minded  youth  in  asylums.  Mr.  Richards  defined 
idiocy  to  be  absence  of  wants,  and  the  cure  of 
idiocy  to  be  creation  of  tvanis.  He  described 
most  vividly  the  condition  of  an  eight-year-old 
idiot  who  had  never  recognized  even  his  mo¬ 
ther.  He  was  paralyzed  in  the  lower  portion  of 
his  body,  and  so  far  as  inti-lligence  goes,  was 
hardly  better  than  an  inert  mass  of  protoplas¬ 
mic  pulp.  Mr.  Richards  told  how  in  the  course 
of  the  month’s  labor  he  had  been  able  to  devel¬ 
op  the  first  trait  of  mental  life  in  this  poor  crea¬ 
ture.  He  used  to  lie  upon  the  floor  beside  the 
idiot,  reading  child  stories  aloud  in  rhythmical 
tones,  until  one  day,  when  reading  silently  to 
himself,  there  was  a  slight  effort  by  the  idiot  to 
show  a  sign  of  uneasiness.  It  was  inspiring  at 
this  point  to  witness  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Richards  as  he  pictured  the  efforts  of  the  idiot 
to  suppress  a  want,  and  the  great  audience  fully 
shared  his  enthusiasm.  Eighteen  months  pass¬ 
ed  before  this  singular  pui)il  could  articulate, 
and  then  he  could  make  only  the  most  infantile 
utterances.  This  boy  became,  in  a  very  hum¬ 
ble  way  of  course,  the  teacdier  of  his  fellow- 
pupils,  teaching  them  daily  what  he  had  him¬ 
self  first  learnecl — the  name  of  the  Sun  and  its 
Maker. — The  Summary. 


Cures  Constipation.  Aids  Digestion. 


To  Keep  Ants  out  of  the  Cupboabd. — Place  a 
piece  of  fur  under  each  foot.  Let  it  reach  two 
or  three  inches  beyond  the  feet.  I  use  buffalo 
fur,  and  have  good  success.  The  little  pests 
will  not  go  over  it.  Do  not  let  your  cupboard 
touch  the  wall. — S.  C.,  in  Indiana  Farmer. 

Salt-Rising  Bread. — Here  is  Martha  Wells’s 
way  of  making  salt-rising  bread  that  does  not 
dry  and  will  keep  four  days  :  Put  your  flour  in 
your  tray  or  pan  ;  pour  boiling  water  on  the 
flour ;  stir  all  the  time  with  a  spoon  ;  wet  the 
flour  till  your  yeast  will  finish  mixing ;  when 
cool  enough  to  allow  the  hands  in  it,  put  your 
yeast  in. — Ib. 

Canning. — A  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune 
gives  the  following  recipes  for  canning  several 
fruits  and  vegetables  : 

To  Can  Corn. — Use  glass  cans.  Cut  the  corn 
from  the  cob,  press  it  into  the  cans  (with  a  po 
tato  masher)  till  the  milk  runs  over.  Put  on 
the  tops,  screw  down  tight.  Place  them  in  a 
boiler  with  sticks  on  the  bottom,  pour  in  cold 
water  enough  to  about  two-thirds  cover  them. 
Boil  about  five  hours.  When  about  half  cook 
ed  remove  a  can  at  a  time,  tighten  the  tops,  and 
replace. 

To  Can  Tomatoes. — Immerse  them  in  a  wire 
sieve  in  boiling  water  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
throw’  into  cold  water.  This  will  make  the  skin 
come  off  quickly.  Peel  and  slice  them,  remov¬ 
ing  all  inedible  portions,  and  put  them  into  a 
colander  to  drain ;  then  put  over  the  flr(^  ancl 
boil  two  or  three  minutes.  Fill  the  cans  partly 
full,  then  put  in  two  or  three  whole  tomatoes 
peeled  cold.  Fill  up  with  the  boiling  fruit  and 
seal.  The  cold  tomatoes  may  be  omitted  if  de¬ 
sired.  The  water  drained  off  may  be  boiled 
down  and  spiced  for  catsup. 

To  Can  Peaches. — Cut  them  in  halves  and  re¬ 
move  the  stone ;  then  peel  each  half.  If  sugar 
is  used  in  putting  them  up,  make  a  syrup  of  a 
pint  of  water  and  half  a  pound  of  sugar  more 
or  less  ;  in  this  cook  the  peaches  and  can  them. 
Two  peaches  in  each  can  left  with  the  stones  in 
will  give  a  delicate  flavor  of  bitter  almond 
More  than  this  would  be  unwholesome. 

To  Can  Peas. — For  eight  quarts  of  peas  use 
one  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  ;  boil  slowly  three 
hours,  and  can.  When  opened  for  the  table, 
neutralize  the  acid  wntli  one  level  teaspoonful 
of  soda  to  one  quart  of  peas.  Put  the  peas  in 
glass  cans  in  a  dark  place. 

This  last  suggestion  reminds  us  to  say  that 
canned  fruit  should  be  stored  in  a  (X)ol,  dry, 
dark  place,  and  we  have  found  it  a  good  plan 
to  cover  it  up  with  paper  or  other  covering  im 
pervious  to  moisture  and  dust. 

Fresh  Ajr  and  Scnught.— Wherever  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  c!an  be  admitted,  this  should 
be  freely  done,  even  at  the  cost  of  extra  time 
and  labor.  Both  will  be  well  expended,  if  by 
these  means,  ill  odors  and  lurking  fever  germs 
can  be  destroyed.  The  kitchen  closet  is  gener¬ 
ally  the  repository  for  a  bewildering  number  of 
crumpled  paper  bags — f>ne  containing  perhaps 
a  handful  of  rice  ;  another  as  much  tapioca  ;  a 
third,  two  or  three  crackers  ;  and  so  on  ad  in¬ 
finitum,  through  the  endless  varieties  of  browm, 
white,  loaf,  and  powdered  sugars,  meal,  maca¬ 
roni,  vermicelli,  and  the  many  groceries  that 
are  purchased  in  small  quantities  and  of  which 
the  surplus  was  not  enough  to  use,  but  too 
much  to  throw  away.  The  empty  jars,  from 
which  preserves  have  been  used  during  the 
Winter,  will  do  good  seri’ice  here,  and  the  rem¬ 
nants  may  be  sorted  and  placed  in  these,  where 
their  nature  may  be  readily  seen,  and  where 
they  will  rim  a  better  chance  of  being  put  to 
some  use  than  they  ever  would  in  their  former 
state.  The  same  wholesale  cleaning  should 
be  gone  through  here.  As  the  housekeeper 
goes  her  rounds  she  will  be  disagreeably  sur- 
pris(‘d  to  find  how  much  dirt  has  been  over¬ 
looked  in  the  various  “  putting  to  rights  ”  she 
has  ordered  during  the  Winter.  And  another 
and  still  more  painful  impression  will  be  made 
when  she  inspects  the  contents  of  her  china 
closet  and  finds  that  a  cup  or  a  saucer,  a  plate 
or  a  tumbler  has  mystoriously  disappeared, 
leaving  nothing  to  explain  its  absence  except, 
occasionally,  a  little  heap  of  fragments  on  an 
upper  shelf.— Christine  Terhune  Herrick,  in 
Gcod  Housekeeping. 


Proper  Care  of  our  Sleeping  Rooms. — No 
one  can  deny  the  need  of  proper  care  of  the 
place  where  we  pass  at  least  one-third  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  day,  while  we  are 
seeking  the  rest  that  shall  best  fit  us  for  the  la¬ 
bor  ami  cares  of  the  working  hours;  and  the 
fresher  and  better  prepared  we  are,  so  much 
more  satisfactory  will  be  the  results  of  our  un¬ 
dertakings.  It  is  poor  economy  to  take  care  of 
our  bodies  all  day,  selecting  what  is  best  to  eat 
and  wisest  to  wear,  and  then  neutralize  all  by 
weakening  our  systems  by  breathing  air  in  our 
bedrooms  poisoned  by  our  own  exhalations. 
There  is  no  danger  in  pure  air.  Only  those  who 
have  slept  “  in  camp,”  absolutely  bathed  in  pure 
air,  realize  to  the  full  the  expression  “  refresh¬ 
ing  sleep.”  You  arise  hungry  from  your  couch, 
exhilarated,  elastic,  ready  for  anything,  and 
feel  that  life  is  worth  living  for  itself  alone. 
Every  one  in  good  health  should  leave  the 
room  w’here  the  night  has  been  passed  rested 
and  refreshed,  if  the  hygienic  condition  of  the 
room  is  as  it  should  be.  Perchance  few  can 
produce  in  the  bed-chamber  all  the  purity  of 
atmosphere  that  is  the  perquisite  of  the  dweller 
in  tents  ;  but  at  least  we  can  strive  for  it,  and 
the  nearer  we  approach,  the  greater  the  rewards. 
— Dr.  S.  W.  Bowles  in  Good  Housekeeping. 

The  Explosive  Bullet  in  Warfare. — The 
history  of  the  explosive  bullet  is  worth  recalling, 
for  its  prohibition  is  a  straw  to  clutch  at  in  these 
days  of  military  revival.  Like  the  plague,  and 
perhaps  gunpowder,  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
East.  It  was  used  originally  in  India,  against 
elephants  and  tigers.  In  1863  it  was  introcluced 
into  the  Russian  army,  and  subsequently  into 
other  European  armies,  for  use  against  ammuni¬ 
tion-wagons.  But  it  was  not  until  1867  that  a 
slight  modification  of  its  construction  rendered 
it  available  for  the  destruction  of  mankind.  The 
world  owes  it  to  the  humanity  of  the  Russian 
Minister  of  War,  General  Milutine,  that  at  this 
point  a  pause  was  made ;  and  as  the  Czar 
Alexander  II.  was  no  less  humane  than  his 
Minister,  the  result  was  the  famous  declaration, 
signed  in  1868,  by  all  the  chief  powers  (save  the 
United  States),  mutually  foregoing  in  their  fu¬ 
ture  wars,  by  land  or  sea,  the  use  of  projectiles 
weighing  less  than  400  grammes,  either  explo¬ 
sives  or  filled  with  inflammable  substances.  At 
first  sight  this  agreement  excluding  the  use  of 
explosive  bullets  would  seem  to  favor  the  theo¬ 
ry  of  those  who  see  in  every  increase  in  the 
peril  of  war  the  best  hope  of  its  ultimate  ces¬ 
sation.  A  famous  American  statesman  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said,  and  actually  to  have  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  statement,  that  every  discovery  in 
the  art  of  war,  has  from  this  point  of  view,  a 
life-saving  and  peace-promoting  influence.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  delusion. 
The  whole  history  of  war  is  against  it,  for  what 
has  that  history  been,  but  the  steady  increase 
of  the  pains  and  perils  of  war  as  more  effective 
weapons  of  destruction  have  succeeded  one 
another  ? — James  Anson  Farrer,  in  “Military 
Manners  and  Customs.” 

Adaptation  of  the  Dietary. — Although  broad 
rules  or  principles  of  diet  may  be  enunciated  as 
applicable  to  different  classes  of  people  in  gen¬ 
eral,  no  accurate  adaptation  to  the  individual  is 
possible  without  a  knowledge  of  his  daily  hab¬ 
its  and  life,  as  well  as  to  some  extent  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  peculiarities.  No  man  can  tell  another 
what  he  can  or  ought  to  eat,  without  knowing 
what  are  the  habits  of  life  and  work — mental 
and  bodily — of  the  person  to  be  advised.  Not¬ 
withstanding  which,  no  kind  of  counsel  is  more 
frequently  tendered  in  common  conversation  by 
one  stranger  with  another,  than  that  which  con 
cerns  the  choice  of  food  and  drink.  The  advis 
er  feels  himself  warranted,  by  the  experience 
that  some  particular  combination  of  nourish 
ment  suits  his  own  stomach,  to  infer  without 
hesitation  that  this  dish  will  be  therefore  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  stomachs  of  all  his  neighbors. 
Surely  the  Intelligence  of  such  a  man  is  as  slen¬ 
der  as  his  audacity  and  presumption  are  large 
It  would  not  be  more  preposterous  if,  having 
with  infinite  pains  obtained  a  last  representing 
precisely  the  size  and  the  peculiarities  in  form 
of  his  own  foot,  he  forthwith  solemnly  adjured 
all  other  persons  to  adopt  boots  made  upon 
that  model,  and  on  none  other !  Only  it  may  be 
assumed  that  there  is  probably  more  difference 
between  stomachs  and  their  needs  among  differ¬ 
ent  individuals,  than  among  the  inferior  extrem¬ 
ities  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  illustration. 
Thus,  in  regard  of  expenditure  of  food,  how 
great  is  the  difference  between  that  of  a  man 
who  spends  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  the  day  at 
the  work  of  a  navvy,  as  an  agricultural  laborer 
in  harvest-time,  or  in  draining  or  trenching  land, 
as  a  sawyer,  a  railway  porter,  or  a  bricklayer’s 
laborer,  or  let  me  add  that  of  an  ardent  sports¬ 
man,  as  compared  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
clerk  who  is  seated  at  the  desk,  of  individuals 
eqgaged  in  literary  and  artistic  pursuits,  de- 
maniling  a  life  mostly  sedentary  and  spent  in¬ 
doors,  with  no  exercise  but  that  which  such  per¬ 
sons  voluntarily  take  as  a  homage  to  hygienic 
duty,  and  for  a  short  period  borrowed  at  some 
cost  from  engagements  which  claim  most  of 
their  time  and  nearly  all  their  energies. — Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly 
for  August. 

A  Doubly  Good  Work. — All  people  who  eat 
are  indebted  to  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  C!om- 
pany  not  more  for  having  perfected  and  prepar¬ 
ed  a  leavening  agent  that  is  pure  and  wholesome 
beyond  a  question  than  for  its  exposures,  so 
boldly  made,  of  the  numerous  impure,  adulter¬ 
ated  and  injurious  articles  that  are  sold  under 
the  name  of  baking  powders,  bread  prepara¬ 
tions,  etc.,  in  this  community.  In  making  these 
exposures  the  Company  has,  of  course,  made 
itself  the  target  for  all  sorts  of  counter  attacks, 
but  the  animus  of  these  attacks  has  been  per¬ 
fectly  understood  by  the  general  public,  and  by 
their  very  virulence  have  served  to  more  prom¬ 
inently  call  attention  to  the  good  work  of  the 
“  Royal  ”  Company. 

Food  frauds  of  the  usual  class,  such  as  wood¬ 
en  nutmegs,  chicoi’y  coffee,  and  watered  milk, 
although  they  are  swindles  in  a  commercial 
sense,  are  often  tolerated  because  they  do  not 
particularly  affeirt  the  Health  of  the  consumer. 
But  when  an  article  like  baking  powder  that  is 
relied  upon  for  the  healthful  preparation  of  al¬ 
most  every  meal,  is  so  made  as  to  carry  highly 
injurious  if  not  rankly  poisonous  elements  into 
our  daily  food,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  press  os  well  as  of  the  criminal  authorities 
to  take  eognizan(;e  of  it. 

In  the  fight  for  pure  food  made  by  the  “  Roy¬ 
al  ”  Company  some  time  ago,  when  its  guns 
were  particularly  trained  against  the  alum  bak¬ 
ing  powders,  it  was  noticed  that  the  most  trust¬ 
worthy,  scientific  authorities  were  emphatically 
upon  its  side.  So  in  the  recent  contest  with 
the  lime  and  other  impure  baking  powders,  the 
result  has  proved  that  every  statement  maile 
by  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  both 
as  to  the  purity  of  its  own  and  the  adulteration 
of  other  baking  powders  of  the  market,  was 
fully  authorized  by  the  most  competent,  chemi¬ 
cal,  and  medical  authorities  of  the  country. 

In  this  contest  two  facts  have  been  pretty 
conclusively  8ettl(!d  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
—the  first,  that  the  Royal  Company  has  found 
the  means,  and  uses  them,  to  make  a  chemical¬ 
ly  pure  article  of  food,  and  the  other  that  the 
average  baking  powder,  no  matter  how  strong¬ 
ly  endorsed  by  “  commercial  ”  chemists,  is  an 
exceedingly  doubtful  preparation. 

Pure  baking  powders  are  one  of  the  chief 
aids  to  the  cook  in  preparing  perfect  and 
wholesome  food.  The  recent  controversy  in 
the  press  has  left  it  no  longer  a  question  with 
those  who  desire  purity  and  wholesomeness 
of  food  what  baking  powder  they  shall  use. — 
Transcript. 

Fraods  and  Imitations. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  Compound  Oxygen 
Is  only  made  and  dispensed  by  Drs.  Starkey  A  Paien, 
1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia.  Any  substance  made 
elsewhere,  and  called  Compound  Oxynen,  is  spurious 
and  worthless,  and  those  who  try  it  simply  throw  away 
their  money,  as  they  wilt  in  the  end  discover.  Send  for 
their  treatise  on  Compound  Oxygen.  It  will  be  mailed 
free.  _ 

Take  it  Witk  Von. 

Are  you  about  to  travel  ?  For  sea-sickness,  malaria, 
or  the  effects  of  a  change  of  climate,  fcKMl  or  water, 
there  is  nothing  so  benefleiai  as  Parker’s  Tonic. 

OBEsmr  cured;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size. 
Improved  health  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Densmore  Sanitarium,  130  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 


Auburn.  N.  Y.,  Aug.  24, 1884.  Have  used  your  SBLTZBR 
APERIEtVT  In  my  famtiy  for  ConsUpatton,  Headache, 
Disordered  Stomach,  and  lUllousness.  Invariably  And  re- 
llel  from  Its  use,  and  recommend  It  strongly. 

J.  L.  ELLIOTT. 

Kansas  Citt,  Mo.,  June  2,  1884.— Have  been  using  APB- 
RIENT  for  Dyspepsia.  It  gives  me  relief  from  thoee 
dreadful  sensations  known  only  to  the  dyspeptic,  i.  *.,  ver¬ 
tigo  and  fullness  after  eating.  Have  recommended  it  te 
friends  with  like  results.  H.  A.  BAKEB.H 

Relieves  Headache.  Regulates  the  Rowels. 


XJ.  8.  Mail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 

GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

ALSATIA. .  .August  1,  8  A.  M.  I  ANC®ORIA..AugU8t  8,3  P.  M, 
CIRCASSIA... Aug.  16,  9  A.  M.  |  EPHIOPIA. August  23. 3  P.  M. 
Cabin  Passage,  360  to  380.  Second  Class,  330. 
LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  August  26,  Sept.  33, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  360  to  3100.  Second  Class,  335. 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  316. 

For  passage  or  other  information,  apply  to 

HSXTSEESOXT  BEOTHSES,  AffWtl, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


%|IIET 

and  paid at  your  hop 


7 

_ 

Wd.  s.  b,  joh 

Ncaotlstora  or  ■ 
MMXTtOS  TBtS  PAPER. 


Secarltv  3  to 
6  times  loan. 
INTEREST 

_ _ 8emi.annaal 

id  paldat  year  home,  SSthyear  of 
reelaence,  and  loth  of  business.  No  in- 
yestor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 
loeare,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  land. 
ENT  of  Refereaceo  sU  srouM  you. 

1  have  mcney  to  loan.  Address 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  Bells< 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

CUITOI E  HEHiaY  BEU  COlPilT, 

IJWT,  H.  T. 


McShaneBell  Foundry 

Manufacture  thosw  celebrated  Bells  aoA 
Chimes  tor  Charehes,  Tower  Cloeka, 
,die.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  free.  AddrsM 
H.  HOSHANE  A  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Baltimore  Church  Beils 

Since  1844  celebrated  tor  Superiority  over  othon, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  BeH  MeUi,  (Copper  and 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satbiaetory. 
For  Prices,  (JIrcuIars,  Ac. .  address  BaltimobbBhx 
Fockdbt.  i.  REGBSTER  *  SONS.  BalUmors.  IM. 


INVESTORS 

should  confer  with  the 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  CO.f 
Lawbencs,  Kansas. 


Kli-'PerklnsT  iHes.  \  N .  P.  Haft,  f'  L.  if.  Perkln8,_8eo. 
J  T  Wanie.  V.  Pres.  J  Auditor.  iC 


mplel 

in  Pe. - - 

0  W.GlIlett,  Trass 


A  SOLID 


Per  anmini.nrst  iiiurt  ■  gages  og  productive 

Real  Estate.  Ixrans  ■  approved  by  Taco, 

nia  National  Bank. "  Best  of  Rkfbkcn- 

CES  East  ani>  West.  Correspondence  Solicited. 
Address  AIJ.J;N  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter 


TO  INVESTORS. 
LOANS, 

HEAI.  E.STATB 
rorth  three  timee 


CORPULENCY. 


Recipe  and  notes  how 
to  barmleeely,  eflocto- 
ally,  and  rapidly  cure 
__  _  _  ^  obesity  without  semh 

starvation  dietary,  etc.  European  Mall,  Ocit.  34th,  say* :  *'  It* 
effect  la  not  merely  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fat,  bat  by 
affecting  the  source  of  obesity  to  induce  a  radical  cure  ot 
the  disease.  Mr.  R.  makee  no  charge  whatever;  any  per¬ 
son,  rich  or  poor,  can  obtain  his  work  gratis,  by  sending  • 
CIS.  to  cover  poetic  to  F.  C.  RIJS8EI4L,  Be^  Wobana 
House,  Store  8t.,  Bedford  8q.,  liondon,  EugUtud.** 


TO  INVESTORS 


who  h4Te  idle  fvinda,Qr 
wish  to  safely  Increeee 
Preeent  Income:  We  for- 


Ber  eenteq  according  to  amount  of  loan,  Ae. 
a  *  .  ..  w*  . 


eetOtoH  _ _ _  _ _ - 

Refer  to  any  Bank  or  leading  Business  House  in  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  Satisfactory  EUMtem  references  furnished.  Blank 
forms  and  full  Information  sent  on  request.  Address 
BELL  k  NBTTLETON,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


THs  CHICAGO*"" 

MORTH- 

western 

RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

BHORT  LINE 

Chicaso, 

Council  lliiffo, 
Omalia. 


AND 


The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cedar  Baplds,  Marahalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Blufb,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LIN£ 

BETWEEN  CHICAGO  AND 

8T.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland. 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  Hie  Northwest.  , 

It  is  the  direedi  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lae, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpemlng,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  Is  the  LAKE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAB  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CABS  on  through  trains,  * 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MIhWAVKEB, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAI7I,, 

CHICAGO  AND  C017NCII,  BLUFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WMONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 

San  Francisco^  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tioketo 
via  the  «  rOETB-'VTSSTiBW  ” 
if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  B.  8.  HAIB,  . 

General  Manager,  General  Paseenger  Anewt, 

CHICAGO. 


A  aoVEBBION  BSMEDT  FOR  -CMamD  HANDS- 


Mil  WiwwMtthutMiWBAflRw  MORE  PMWTgW. 

ft  tiM  Tcil-a  or  Buk.  U>M  ■  SHAVINti  80AF  W  .ora^ 
Uw*  kU  odolo  Uoo'oawS^ 
.m4  (.»  toilet  porpoM,.  It  U  o  LUXURY  wl«  whiok  M 
loTorof  So.  MO.  OM  AFFORP  to  bo  ■■oma.m.  Fot  w  k 

3oon^roooa«ko,t  olM.  I.  poaoS  am.  AA  yow  Bnm 
•t)OTlt,or.twl  to.ttoa>plo,lrlolio.nlo.  *0  moo  poor  BorSr 
MOO  IL  Wllllooit’  OoooIdo  Toatoo  ao4  «tkor  •horlm 
Bo<qo  oro  tho  taoot  lo  tko  trorM.  ^ 


No  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  CodL 

RAPIB  ACCVMVIrATIONI 

Can  Handle  Sum*  Large  or  SmalL 

SOLID  as  EN6LISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDSi 

For  Clnmlar  addree*  the 

Ceitnl  lllmtis  Foiueial  Agtici,  JaeksMrille,  lUiiii 


I'HE  NEW-YORK  EVANGELIST 
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life,  we  think  the  wish  of  many  a  parent’s  heart  is 
answered.  Testimonials  of  patrons  of  past  years 
add  their  commendations  of  this  School. 


FROM  THE  CAPITOL  CITY. 

Oar  Sleeping  General — President  Clereland — Ocean  Grove 
and  8abbath'4ee|iing. 

The  people  of  WashingtoD  are  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  not  haring  the  remains  of  our  great 
captain  (General  Grant  rest  in  national  soil. 
There  certainly  would  bare  been  special  pro¬ 
priety  in  burying  him  at  the  Soldiers’  Home 
or  at  Arlington,  among,  the  many  thousand 
sleepers  who  fell  under  his  wise  and  coura¬ 
geous  and  victorious  leadership.  But  wher¬ 
ever  his  dust  sleeps,  his  memory  fills  the  land. 
The  North  and  the  South  pay  homage  to  his 
quiet  and  modest  worth.  His  patience  in  the 
sick  chamber,  with  the  certainty  of  death  ever 
before  him,  was  no  less  manly  than  his  heroic 
courage,  terminating  at  Appomattox.  His 
head  appeared  never  to  have  become  dizzy  by 
the  height  to  which  God  and  the  i^eople  elevat¬ 
ed  him.  When,  amid  our  most  intoxicating 
joy,  with  blazing  torches  and  booming  cannon 
and  shouting  multitudes,  we  celebrated  the 
fall  of  Richmond,. the  harbinger  of  the  long 
prayed  for  and  dearly  bought  peace,  the  hero 
of  the  hour  was  calm  and  quiet.  “  God — Grant 
— Victory,”  written  upon  the  large  transparen¬ 
cy  which  faced  the  surging  mass,  gave  inspira¬ 
tion  to  pious  and  patriot  hearts. 

Coming  to  the  responsibilities  of  our  Chief 
Executive,  with  the  problems  of  national  re¬ 
construction  yet  unsolved,  it  is  not  strange 
that  one  so  inexperienced  with  the  affairs  of 
State  should  find  himself  environed  with  diffi¬ 
culty.  That  was  the  most  trying  period  of  our 
national  history,  and  the  work  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion  is  yet  incomplete.  No  man  ever  api)eared 
to  trust  his  friends  more  implicitly  than  did 
President  Grant.  “  Thine  own  friend  and  thy 
father’s  forsake  not,”  found  a  strong  illustra¬ 
tion  in  him,  and  to  his  own  hurt.  I  think  none 
can  justly  question  the  purpose  of  our  dead 
hero  to  do  right.  He  was  a  man  of  integrity 
as  well  as  of  quiet,  determined  purpose.  A 
trustee  during  his  entire  Administration  in 
the  Metropoiitan  Methodist  Church,  his  pew 
in  the  house  of  God  was  regularly  filled. 

The  President’s  house,  with  all  the  public 
buildings  of  the  city,  the  Capitol  to  its  dome, 
are  all  heavily  draped  in  mourning,  with  the 
fiags  at  half-mast.  President  Cleveland  and 
Cabinet  will  attend  the  funeral,  and  the  sever¬ 
al  executive  departments  of  the  Government 
will  be  closed  during  the  day.  No  doubt  the 
coming  Congress  will  take  appropriate  steps 
to  keep  green  the  memory  of  the  great  soldier 
in  marble  or  in  brass. 

Our  city  is  rapidly  becoming,  under  the  lib¬ 
eral  patronage  of  the  Government,  a  national 
Pantheon,  if  I  may  Americanize  that  thought, 
for  we  know  and  worship  only  the  one  God,  as 
Greece  and  Rome  knew  Him  not.  Washing¬ 
ton,  Lincoln,  Grant,  are  inseparably  linked  in 
our  national  history  as  our  most  illustrious 
benefactors,  whose  names  will  live  as  will  no 
others  in  American  history.  He  hath  not  dealt 
so  with  any  nation.  Happy  is  that  people 
whose  God  is  the  Lord. 

President  Cleveland,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
disappointing  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies. 
I  regret  the  circulation,  through  the  press,  of 
the  story  that  he  went  fishing  on  a  recent  Sab¬ 
bath.  He  did  accept  the  invitation  of  a  fishing 
club  to  spend  the  Sabbath  on  the  upper  Poto¬ 
mac,  leaving  the  cApital  on  Saturday  evening 
to  return  on  Monday ;  but  it  is  authoritatively 
stated  that  both  the  rules  of  the  club  and  the 
laws  of  Maryland  forbid  Sunday  fishing.  That 
the  President  needs  release  from  official  care 
and  vexation,  everybody  knows.  Fishing  is  a 
good  thing  for  briny  people,  whether  in  the 
apostolic  or  civic  line.  From  the  funeral  of 
Gen.  Grant,  it  is  said,  the  President  goes  into 
the  Adirondacks  for  his  Summer  vacation.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  a  man  who  has  been  in  the 
White  House  for  five  months,  with  four  years 
before  him,  should  take  to  the  woods  to  flee 
from  his  friends.  Only  people  who  live  in 
Washington  and  who  look  behind  the  scenes, 
have  any  correct  conception  of  what  office¬ 
seeking  means.  For  one  Consulate,  the  in¬ 
cumbent  of  which  is  to  be  retained,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  this  morning  that  there  are  over  one 
hundred  applicants,  and  of  course  every  one  of 
them  fully  endorsed.  Save  me  from  my  friends, 
is  no  doubt  the  daily  prayer  of  the  besieged 
Executive  as  he  looks  upon  the  army  of  hun¬ 
gry  besiegers. 

Ten  days  of  Ocean  Grove,  with  its  exhilarat¬ 
ing  air  and  a  dip  in  the  brine,  have  been  rest¬ 
ful.  Aside  from  the  fine  beach  and  abundant 
accommodation  of  this  noted  Methodist  camp¬ 
ing-ground,  the  Sabbath  observance  is  the  most 
prominent  feature.  No  railroad  trains  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  stop ;  the  gates  are  shut,  and  as  under 
the  good  Nehemiah,  none  are  allowed  to  go  out 
or  to  come  in  on  the  Lord’s  day.  How  <iuiet 
and  sweet  and  refreshing  such  a  Sabbath- 
keei>ing  was!  In  the  vast  auditorium,  seating 
more  than  4000  i^eople,  and  well  filled,  I  heard 
an  earnest  and  suggestive  sermon.  Sabbath 
mofning,  July  26th,  from  Rev.  Mangasar  M. 
Mangasarian  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a 
Philadelphia  pastor.  He  is  a  native  Armenian, 
and  deservedly  one  of  the  drawing  preachers 
of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  There  is  daily 
religious  service,  intersi)ersed  with  Conventions 
of  various  kinds,  at  this  resting-place  by  the 
ocean.  The  New  Jersey  Sabbath  Association 
held  its  Convention  there  last  week,  made  in¬ 
teresting  by  the  addresses  of  Rev.  Drs.  W.  J. 
R.  Taylor,  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Drs.  Deems, 
Crook,  and  others.  The  School  of  Philosophy 
was  also  in  session  at  Asbury  Park,  just  across 
Wesley  Lake,  with  an  array  of  popular  voices. 
The  meetings  of  the  National  Temperance  So¬ 
ciety  drew  large  audiences,  and  elicited  good 
speeches.  There  was  more  talk  of  the  “Third 
Party”  than  some  of  us  like;  but  whilst  we 
differ  as  to  methods,  we  are  of  one  mind  in  our 
earnest  desire  and  puri>ose  by  God’s  help  to 
deliver  the  land  from  the  liquor  curse.  How 
Gk)d  will  accomplish  it,  I  know  not ;  but  that 
the  Christian  sentiment  of  this  God-fearing  na¬ 
tion  will  do  it  eventually,  I  have  no  doubt. 
God  will  do  it.  Our  Methodist  brethren  have 
done  a  good  thing  in  planting  this  attractive 
Summering-place — quarantining  tobacco  and 
liquor  and  Sabbath  desecration.  That  you 
may  find  room  for  criticism,  there  is  no  doubt. 
But  do  as  you  are  wont  with  the  blue-fish  serv¬ 
ed  so  abundantly :  lay  the  bones  aside  and  get 
the  nourishment.  There  is  no  use  contending 
about  bones  when  your  soul  is  hungry  and 
your  body  needs  rest.  B. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Aug.  1. 1885. 


Proclamation  by  tbc  Governor. 

exscutite  chambeb,  albani,  July  as,  iss; . 

Whereas  the  funeral  of  the  late  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant  has  been  appointed  for  Saturday,  the  8th 
day  of  August  next ;  and  whereas  the  whole  people 
of  the  State  are  desirous  of  laying  aside  their  usual 
occupations  at  that  time  to  do  homage  to  his  mem¬ 
ory,  and  it  is  fitting  that  such  day  should  be  a  pub¬ 
lic  and  legal  holiday ; 

Therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  power  in  me  vest¬ 
ed,  I  hereb}’  appoint  and  set  apart  Saturday,  the 
8th  day  of  August  next,  as  a  day  for  such  religious 
obserrance  as  may  be  appropriate  to  the  buriai  of 
the  distinguished  dead,  and  said  day  is  hereby  de¬ 
clared  a  legal  holiday.  DAVID  B.  HILL. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  privy  seal  of  the 

State  of  New  York,  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of 

Albany,  this  29th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five. 

B}-  the  Governor : 

WiiiiiiAM  G.  Rice,  Private  Secretary. 

President  Cleveland  haiing  been  requested  by 
Mrs.  Grant  to  name  the  pall-bearers  for  Gen. 
Grant’s  funeral,  he  has  appointed  the  following: 
Gen.  William  T.  Sherman,  U.  S.  A. ;  Lieut.-Gen. 
Philip  H.  Sheridan.  U.  S.  A. ;  Admiral  David  D. 
Porter,  U.  S.  N. ;  Vice-Admiral  Stephen  C.  Rowan, 
U.  S.  N. ;  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston  of  Virginia ; 
Gen.  Simon  Buckner  of  Kentucky ;  Hamilton  Fish 
of  New  York;  George  S.  Boutwell  of  Massachu¬ 
setts;  George  W.  Childs  of  Pennsylvania;  John  A. 
Logan  of  Illinois;  George  Jones  of  New  York; 
Oliver  Hoyt  of  New  York.  Vice-Admiral  Rowan 
being  compelled  by  ill-health  to  ask  to  be  excused, 
the  President  has  designated  Rear-Admiral  John 
L.  Worden  to  act. 

Of  the  twenty-five  members  of  Grant's  Cabinets, 
six  have  died :  Lot  M.  Morrill  of  Maine,  John  A. 
Rawlins  of  Illinois,  Adolph  E.  Borie  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Zachariah  Chandler  of  Michigan,  Marshall 
Jewell  of  Connecticut,  and  Amos  Ackerman  of 
Gieorgia. 

July  has  been  a  fatal  month  for  Presidents  and 
ex-Presidents.  John  .4.dam8  and  Tliomas  Jefferson 
died  July  4,  1826;  Monroe,  July  4,  1831;  Taylor, 
July  9,  1856,  while  in  office;  and  Grant,  July  23, 
1885,  while  Garfield  received  his  death  wound  up¬ 
on  the  2d  of  the  same  month,  1881. 

Of  the  twenty-two  pall-bearers  at  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  funeral  only  seven  are  alive.  These  seven 
are  Gen.  Simon  Cameron,  Ellhu  B.  Washburne, 
Col.  H.  G.  Worthington,  the  Rev.  Green  Clay 
Smith,  Alexander  H.  Coffroth,  Henry  L.  Dawes, 
and  John  Conness.  The  dead  pall-bearers  are 
Lafayette  S.  Foster,  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  Reverdy 
Johnson,  Richard  Yates,  Benjamin  F.  Wade, 
Schuyler  Colfax,  Gen.  U.  S.  Grant,  Gen.  Henry 
Wager  Halleck,  Gen.  W.  A.  Nichols,  Admiral  Da¬ 
vid  G.  Farragut,  Admiral  W.  B.  Shubriek,  Col.  Ja¬ 
cob  Zeiler,  Orville  H.  Browning,  Thomas  Corwin, 
and  George  Ashmun.  President  Lincoln  was 
buried  twenty  years  ago  the  4th  of  May  last.  Pos¬ 
sibly  his  surviving  pall-bearers  would  accept  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  Gen.  Grant’s  funeral.  Their  appear¬ 
ance  would  add  a  mournful  interest  to  the  proces¬ 
sion. 

In  a  report  on  Gen.  Grant’s  case  in  the  Medical 
Record,  Dr.  Shrady  says:  “The  cause  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  this  case  is  largely  conjectural.  Epitheli¬ 
oma  as  a  rule  starts  from  local  irrritation,  and  un¬ 
like  other  forms  of  cancer,  is  not  dependent  upon 
hereditary  predisposition  to  the  disease.  There 
must  aside  from  this  be  a  latent  tendency  toward 
cancerous  troubles,  which  is  more  pronounced  in 
some  individuals  than  in  others;  otherwise  wo 
should  be  unable  to  explain  why  simi)le  and  con¬ 
tinued  irritation  would  induce  the  disease  in  one 
case  and  not  in  another.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  irritation  of  smoking  was  the  active  cause  of 
the  cancer  in  Gen.  Grant’s  case,  or  at  least  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  he  would  not  have  had  the 
disease  if  his  habit  had  not  been  carried  to  excess. 
This  assumption  is  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  of  the  thou.sands  who  smoke,  but  a  very  small 
proportion  suffer  from  the  disease.  As  far  as  can 
be  estimated,  the  cancer  commencod  only  nine 
months  before  death.”  '  ' 

The  Boston  Globe  prints  the  following,  telegraph¬ 
ed  when  the  death  of  Gen.  Grant  was  expected  : 

New  Orleans,  April  4.— The  following  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  your  correspondent  to-day  from  Jeffer- 
.son  Davis:*  BeauVoir,  Miss.,  April  2,  1885. 

Sir  :  Your  letter,  asking  me  to  give  my  views  on 
the  subject  of  Gen.  Grant’s  military  career,  has 
been  received.  With  most  respectful  considera¬ 
tion  for  you  and  the  influential  paper  you  repre¬ 
sent,  I  must  decline  to  comply  with  the  request, 
for  the  following  reasons : 

Gen.  Grant  is  reported  dying.  Although  he  in¬ 
vaded  our  country  with  ruthless  track,  it  was  with 
open  hand,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  he  abetted  neither 
pillage  nor  arson.  When  his  annles  were  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  Gen.  Lee’s  army  had  not  even  the 
power  further  to  retreat,  Gen.  Grant  gave  terms 
both  liberal  and  courteous,  and  has  since  the  war, 
I  believe,  shown  no  malignity  nor  perpetuated 
slanders  against  the  Confederates,  either  of  the 
military  or  civil  service.  Therefore,  instead  of 
seeking  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  closing  hours,  I 
would,  if  it  w'ere  in  my  power,  willingly  contrilmte 
to  the  repose  of  his  mind  and  the  comfort  of  his 
body.  Jefferson  Davis. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  by 
people  out  of  New  York  that  the  place  selected  for 
Gen.  Grant’s  grave  is  in  no  sense  a  pleasure  grouml. 
It  cannot  even  be  called  a  public  park,  and  at  best 
it  is  an  unimproved  hill  in  a  comparatively  unset¬ 
tled  portion  of  New  York,  above  Ninetieth  street, 
from  Eleventh  Avenue  to  the  Hudson  River.  A 
charming  spot  of  Nature,  waiting  the  art  and  skill 
of  man  to  Increase  its  attractiveness. 

CITY  AMD  VICTMITY. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  son  of  the  late  Col.  Abram 
Van  Buren,  and  grandson  of  President  Martin  Van 
Buren,  died  in  New  York  on  July  28th. 

President  Cleveland  has  appointed  Anthony  Eick- 
off,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Staats-Zei- 
tung.  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury ;  and  Maurice 
F.  Holahan,  another  newspaper  man,  has  also  se¬ 
cured  a  position  in  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  Dock  Board  have  decided  to  use  the  water¬ 
front  under  the  New  York  end  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  as  a  dumping  ground.  The  Board  take 
possession  of  the  place,  and  if  objections  are  made, 
the  matter  will  be  fought  out  in  the  courts,  of 
course. 

Joseph  Schulum  died  in  New  York  on  July  29th, 
from  the  effects  of  heat  and  old  age,  at  the  report¬ 
ed  age  of  106,  having  emigrated  from  Germany  to 
this  country  when  sixty -seven  years  old. 

A  Herald  item  from  Brooklyn :  In  the  settling 
up  of  the  affairs  of  Isaac  N.  Gerry,  who  died  two 
years  ago,  leaving  an  estate  worth  $17,000,  the  law¬ 
yers’  fees  ate  up  all  the  money. 

Almost  all  great  engineering  works  sacrifice 
more  or  less  human  lives.  In  the  new  Aqueduct, 
in  shaft  24,  near  High  Bridge,  on  July  3l8t,  two 
men  were  kille<l,  the  accident  resulting  from  their 
own  carelessness.  Eight  men  rode  in  the  huge 
basket  used  as  an  elevator,  where  only  four  should 
have  ridden,  and  in  the  heavy  swaying  of  the  load 
some  were  knocked  off. 

A  heavy  shower,  but  of  short  duration,  passed 
over  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  July  29th.  The  clouds 
were  so  low  that  they  seemed  to  touch  the  house- 

Slxtv-three  one- 


A  movement  to  suppress  the  holding  of  Sunday 
picnics  in  the  vicinity  of  Chicago,  was  begun  by  the 
filing  of  a  bill  by  the  State’s  Attorney  to  enjoin 
picnics  at  the  town  of  Jefferson,  near  that  city. 
The  bill  declares  that  idle  and  vicious  people  fre¬ 
quent  that  place  on  Sunday,  and  indulge  in  drink¬ 
ing,  and  fighting,  and  shameful  orgies. 

The  Rochester  barbers  have  voted  to  close  their 
establishments  on  Sundays. 

The  Southern  Cross  says  that  a  short  time  since 
the  Premier  of  the  Colony  of  Melbourne  asserted 
that  the  railway  employes  had  never  evinced  any 
reluctance  to  do  Sunday  work.  To  set  themselves 
right  with  the  public,  the  men  arranged  for  a  bal 
lot.  Result :  282  men  were  not  willing  to  work  on 
Sunday,  and  only  6  were  I 

An  extensive  Ironmaster  states  that  after  seven 
years’  trial  of  strict  Sabbath  observance  in  his 
works,  it  was  found  that  they  had  made  more  iron 
and  were  freer  from  accidents  than  during  any  pre¬ 
ceding  seven  years  in  his  experience. 

The  Crescent  City  is  enjoying  a  cool  and  delight¬ 
ful  Summer,  and  an  exceptionally  healthy  one. 
During  July,  when  the  thermometer  was  boiling 
about  the  hundredth  degree  in  the  cities  of  the 
North,  and  the  victims  of  the  heat  were  count¬ 
ed  by  scores  and  hundreds.  New  Orleans’  maximum 
heat  has  not  exceeded  92.5°,  with  a  minimum  of 
76°,  and  not  a  death  by  sunstroke. 

Throughout  the  Northwest,  July  30th  was  a  day 
of  intense  heat,  and  several  cities  report  the  hottest 
weather  ever  known.  All  over  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska  the  mercury  ranged  from  100  to  107  in 
the  shade.  At  1  P.  M.  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  reported 
100  degrees ;  Marshalltown,  101  degrees,  with  sev¬ 
eral  cases  of  sunstroke;  Muscatine,  107  degrees, 
one  fatal  case  of  sunstroke;  Burlington,  102  de¬ 
grees,  with  outdoor  business  entirely  suspended; 
Rock  Island,  Ill.,  104  degrees;  Quincy,  106  de¬ 
grees;  Rockford,  104  degrees;  and  so  on.  Heavy 
rains  fell  in  various  places,  which,  followed  by  the 
close,  hot  weather,  seriously  damaged  wheat. 
Much  damage  has  resulted  in  the  Red  River  Val¬ 
ley  from  hail  and  hot  weather. 

From  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  report  for  July  30th 
was  that  it  was  the  sixteenth  consecutive  day  of 
the  hottest  spell  of  weather  the  local  signal  sta¬ 
tion  lias  over  recorded.  There  have  been  many 
union  church  meetings  to  pray  for  rain,  and  the 
people  have  watched  and  waited  anxiously  for  a 
turning  point.  The  change  came  this  afternoon  at 
four  o’clock,  when  a  heavy  storm  of  wind  and  rain 
passed  over  tlje  city,  cooling  the  air  and  removing 
the  thick  coating  of  dust  that  has  covered  trees, 
grass,  and  foliage  of  all  sorts  for  so  many  days. 
During  the  heated  spell  the  therniometer  has  aver- 
ageil  ninety-six  degrees  in  the  shade  between  sun¬ 
rise  and  sunset.  About  200  people  have  been 
stricken  down  by  the  heat  and  twenty  have  died. 

The  hot  weather  of  the  month  just  ended  has  ex¬ 
cited  much  comment;  and  yet  it  was  offset  by  an 
ample  proportion  of  cool  days.  The  average  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  fourteen  Julys  next  preceding  it, 
day  and  night,  as  obser5ed  at  the  Signal  Service 
Station  in  this  city,  was  73J°.  The  average  for  Ju¬ 
ly,  1885,  is  only  74J°.  These  figures  are  fully  3° 
below  those  for  corresponding  periods  down  in 
the  street  below,  where  reflection  from  pavement 
and  buildings  increases  the  heat  greatly,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  afternoon ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  disparity  between  the  top  of  the 
Equitable  Building  and  the  surface  of  Broadway 
has  been  greater  this  Summer  than  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  Had  the  overdue  hot  wave  which 
lingered  in  West  several  days,  come  along  ear¬ 
lier  last  week,  it  might  have  raised  the  month's 
average  here  a  fraction  of  a  degree,  but  hardly  a 
whole  one.  Even  then  this  July  would  have  been 
cooler  than  those  of  1872,  1876,  and  1878,  whoso 
averages  in  New  York,  at  the  Signal  Service  Sta¬ 
tion,  were  76°,  76.4°,  and  74.6°.  June  this  year  was 
slightly  below  the  average,  by  a  trifle  over  1°.  Un¬ 
less  August  con8iderai)ly  surpa9s<>s  her  normal 
warmth,  theiiifore,  this  Summer  will  hardly  go  on 
record  as  a  distinctively  hot  one. 

The  storms  and  floods  of  Aug.  2d  and  3d  were 
very  severe  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  At 
Smyrna,  Del.,  a  terrible  cyclone  visited  this  sec¬ 
tion,  totally  destroying  property  for  miles  in  a 
swath  300  feet  wide.  Stock  was  killed,  and 
orchards,  corn  fields,  Ac.,  were  dwtroywl.  At 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  storm  was  the  most  destructive 
for  many  years.  Hundreds  of  acres  of  growing 
tobacco  have  been  ruined,  nothing  remaining  but 
the  bare  stalks  standing  in  the  fields.  In  Reading 
the  rain  was  very  heavy,  and  appeared  more  like  a 
cloud  burst.  Many  streets  were  filled  with  water 
from  curb  to  curb,  and  the  first  floor  of  many 
hou.se8  standing  low  were  Hoodeil.  The  Stthuylklll 
River  rose  over  a  foot.  The  moulders  in  several 
foundries  were  driven  out  by  the  flood  running  in¬ 
to  their  working  apartments.  At  Temple  a  hurri¬ 
cane  uprooted  the  Temple  Iron  Company’s  entire 
orchard,  blew  over  the  Company’s  stable,  tool- 
house,  and  created  a  general  havoc  in  the  village. 
In  Maryland  several  bridges  were  8wej)t  away,  and 
railroad  travel  suspended.  Besides,  there  are 
many  washouts,  so  that  .several  days  will  be  reijuir- 
e<l  for  repairs  before  regular  travel  can  be  resumeil. 
On  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad  one  bridge  was 
thrown  down,  and  a  passenger-train  narrowly 
escaped.  As  the  la.st  car  of  the  train  passed  over 
the  bridge  fell,  and  the  ties  were  supported  only  by 
the  rails.  In  Washington  county  there  was  a  sub¬ 
merging  of  the  different  valleys,  k  terrific  cyclone 
sweeping  up  the  Delaware  River  on  the  afternoon 
of  .Aug.  3d  struck  Philatlelphla  near  Greenwich 
Point,  demolishing  a  portion  of  the  works  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Company  and  in¬ 
juring  sevei'al  employes.  It  then  took  a  course 
across  the  river,  wrecking  the  river  steamer  Major 
Reybold  and  the  ferryboat  Peerless.  The  storm 
blew  the  pilot,  Emory  Townsend,  and  Capt.  Eugene 
Reybold  of  the  steamer  Rej-bold,  into  the  river, 
drowning  the  former  and  painfully  injuring  the 
captain.  The  Peerless  was  swept  clean  almost  to 
the  water’s  e<lge.  The  storm  then  pa.ssed  over  to 
the  Jersej-  side,  striking  John  Dialogue’s  shipyards, 
destroying  the  buildings  of  the  establishment; 
then  coursing  along  the  New  Jersey  river  fronts 
demolished  all  the  buildings  in  its  path  up  to 
At  this  point  the  cyclone 


A  despatch  from  Cairo  says  news  has  reached 
there  from  Kassala  to  the  effect  that  a  large  force 
of  rebels  attacked  that  place,  and  made  several  at¬ 
tempts  to  carry  it  by  assault.  They  were  finally 
repulsed,  and  the  garrison  at  Kassala  following  up 
their  victory,  captured  the  rebel  camp,  with  2000 
oxen  and  sheep  and  700  rifles.  The  enemy  lost 
3000  men,  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  garrison’s 
casualties  were  small.  The  newrs  of  the  attack, 
which  took  place  June  15-16,  was  sent  to  Cairo  by 
Major  Chermside.  It  is  understood  that  King  JobM 
of  Abyssinia  is  to  relieve  the  garrison. 

There  is  serious  need  of  widening  the  Suez  CanIP 
and  for  providing  more  frequent  passing  places, 
illustrated  as  it  has  been  by  the  late  blockade  by 
a  dredger,  sunk  by  a  steamer's  running  into  her. 
Floating  cranes  were  tried,  but  in  vain,  to  raise  the 
dredger,  till  finally  by  dynamite  only  could  the 
dredger  be  shattered  sufficiently  to  make  a  new 
passage  round  it.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  among 
ship-owners  and  masters  as  the  procession  of  more 
than  150  steamers  so  long  blockaded  were  able  to 
move. 

Rear  Admiral  English,  who  was  recently  in  the 
Congo  country,  has  made  a  report  to  the  Navy 
Department  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  commercial  resort  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  River,  or  of  securing  a  limited  district  for  a 
depot  and  “factoral  establishment”  for  American 
citizens  in  that  region.  He  says  that  the  investi¬ 
gations  made  by  Commander  Bridgman  and  United 
States  Commercial  Agent  Tisdell  show  that  all  the 
available  land  has  been  acquired  from  the  nation 
by  the  trading  house  employes,  and  it  is  held  at 
extravagant  prices.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Admiral  English  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  take 
any  further  action,  and  was  of  opinion  that  to  es 
tablish  a  proposed  coaling  depot  at  the  Congo 
would  be  unwise  and  unnecessary.  Admiral  Eng¬ 
lish  quotes  from  a  letter  of  Tisdell :  “  The  reputed 
wealth  of  the  Congo  Valley  has  been  greatly  exag¬ 
gerated,  and  it  will  be  an  undesirable  and  unprofit¬ 
able  country  for  an  American  to  make  his  home, 
or  to  embark  in  any  business  enterprise.  Between 
Vivi  and  Stanley  Pool,  I  saw  on  all  sides  misery, 
want,  sickness,  and  death,  particularly  among  the 
employes  of  the  International  Association.  The 
country  does  not  and  cannot  produce  food  for  the 
white  man  to  live  upon,  and  barely  produces 
enough  for  the  natives.”  This  opinion  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Commander  Bridgman  of  the  Kearsage,  who 
says  that  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  Government 
to  do  anything  to  encourage  Americans  to  go  to 
that  region.  The  climate  is  deadly;  there  is  no 
food  for  the  white  man,  save  what  he  brings  with 
him ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  a 
new  business,  are  very  great,  and  the  chances  of 
profit  very  small.  Commander  Bridgman  has  no 
faith  in  the  predicted  future  of  the  Congo. 

Inoculation  for  yellow  fever,  is  reported  to  have 
resulted  fatally  wdth  three  patients  who  were  ex¬ 
perimented  upon  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Buenos  Ayres  is  bettor  supplied  with  horse  rail¬ 
roads  than  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  world. 
With  a  population  of  some  200,000,  it  has  eighty 
miles  of  street  railroad,  carrying  over  20,000,000 
passengers  annually. 

Two  British  Torpedo  boats  have  arrived  in  San 
Francisco  in  the  course  of  an  ocean  voyage  from 
Coquimbo,  Chili,  to  Victoiia,  B.  C.  These*  boats 
came  into  San  Francisco  in  convoy  of  a  cruiser,  but 
the  first  two  thousand  miles  they  made  unattended, 
and  the  voyage  is  ixinsidored  by  the  Alta  an  occur¬ 
rence  of  importance  in  the  history  of  naval  science, 
for  it  demonstrates  the  hitherto  unproved  fact  that 
torpedo  boats  can  make  long  sea  voyages. 


FROM  ABRO.AO. 

The  Grant  memorial  service  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  will  bring  together  the  largest  assemblage 
of  Americans  that  has  ever  met  in  London.  The 
whole  space  of  the  choir  and  under  the  lantern  has 
been  allotted  to  Americans,  from  whom  applica¬ 
tions  have  been  received  for  over  1100  tickets.  The 
Dean  of  Westminster  will  come  to  London  specially 
to  officiate.  The  music  will  be  the  same  as  that 
rendered  at  the  funeral  of  Lord  Lawrence. 

The  subscriptions  in  London  to  the  Egyptian 
loan  of  $45,000,000  have  been  closed,  aggregating 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  Country  in¬ 
vestors  are  indignant  over  the  early  close^  as  pri¬ 
vate  invosters  received  no  allotment.  The  whole 
loan  was  given  to  financial  houses  for  gradual 
disposal  at  a  premium.  The  applications  sufficed 
to  cover  the  loan  ten  times. 

The  House  of  Commons  rejected,  by  a  vote  of 
226  to  22,  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Courtney  (Lib¬ 
eral)  in  favor  of  withholding  the  franchise  from 
those  accepting  pauper  m  edical  relief. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  at  Wiltshire  advis¬ 
ed  workingmen  to  press  for  a  reform  of  the  land 
laws  in  favor  of  small  life-holders.  He  said  he 
believed  that  the  farming  grievances  in  England 
were  as  great  as  those  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  the  British  War  Minister,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Govemment  has  abandoned  work 
on  the  railway  between  Suakim  and  Berber,  and 
is  arranging  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  European 
troops  now  at  Suakim,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Indian  troops  thence  in  October  next. 

On  the  evening  of  July  30,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  said  the  Quetta 
Railway  had  been  extended  thirty  miles  to  the 
northwest  of  that  place,  and  that  it  would  not  be 
extended  further  at  present,  adding  that  there  was 
a  large  quantity  of  material  at  Quetta,  and  if  nec¬ 
essary  the  railway  could  at  any  moment  be  eon- 
tinuetl  toward  Candahar. 

The  petition  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  favor  of 
the  Criminal  Law  Amendment  act,  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  July  30,  was  the  bulkiest 
document  over  seen  by  that  body  or  perhaps  by 
any  body  of  legislators.  It  was  brought  to  Palace 
Yard  propped  up  in  an  open  carriage  drawn  by  four 
horses,  and  after  it  had  been  technically  deposited 
on  the  table,  it  was  carried  out  of  the  House  on 
the  shoulders  of  four  stalwart  men.  It  is  said  to 
bo  three  miles  in  length  and  to  contain  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  signatures. 

The  fees  which  each  new  recipient  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  pays,  amount  to  nearly  $5000. 

The  Registrar-General’s  quarterly  return  esti¬ 
mates  the  present  population  of  Ireland  at  4,924,- 
342,  showing  a  great  decrease,  which  is  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  to  emigration  to  America. 

Sir  Moses  Monteflore  died  r)n  [July  29th,  of  con¬ 
gestion  of  the  lungs.  His  death  was  peaceful  and 
painless.  His  remains  wore  placetl  beside  those 
of  his  wife  at  Ramsgate.  It  is  stated  that  Jewish 
memorial  servleeswill  beheld  in  all  cities  through¬ 
out  the  Uniteil  States  on  a  day  to  be  decided  upon, 
probably  on  the  first  Sunday  in  October.  In  all 
the  synagogues  and  Hebrew  organizations,  and 
free  schools,  special  prayer  will  be  offererl  at  each 
service  during  the  month  following  Sir  Moses’s 
funeral. 

Dr.  Henry  Milne  Edwards,  the  distinguished 
French  savant,  died  July  29th  at  the  age  of  85.  He 
was  a  member  of  both  the  Academy  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  had  written  many  works  on  zoology, 
anatomy,  and  physiology. 

The  jury  in  the  Riel  trial  at  Regina,  Manitoba, 
were  out  about  thirty  minutes,  on  Saturday  the 
15th.  They  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  bo  hanged  on  Sept.  18th,  next. 

On  Aug.  2d,  one  of  the  most  destructive  fires  that 
over  occurred  in  Toronto,  Ont.,  commenced  about 
12  :30  o’clock  in  the  building  erected  by  the  Toron¬ 
to  Sugar  Refinery  Com{)any  on  the  Esplanade,  and 
was  not  fairly  under  control  until  five  o’clock  of 
the  morning  of  the  3d.  A  strong  wind  blew  from 
the  east,  *‘nrrylng  burning  timber  along  the  Es¬ 
planade,  igniting  wooden  buildings  as  far  west  as 
five  or  six  blocks.  In  a  short  time  nothing  was 
left  of  the  sugar  refinery.  The  fire  was  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  almost  everything  in  its  wake,  sta¬ 
tionary  and  afloat,  was  burned. 

Terrible  and  destructive  storms  with  thunder 
and  lightning  prevailed  over  the  Southern  provinces 
of  Franco  on  July  30th.  Many  farmhouses  were 
destroyed,  and  many  persons  re(X)rte<l  to  have 
been  killed. 

Mr.  Bessemer’s  steel  process  patents  have  yiold- 
eti  him  $600,000  a  year  for  twenty-one  years. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Madagascar  credit,  M.  de 
Freycinet  said  it  was  not  a  question  of  the  con- 
(juest  of  Madagascar,  it  was  a  question  whether  the 
French  flag  should  retreat  before  the  Hovas; 
whether  the  French  should  retreat  without  obtain¬ 
ing  the  satisfaction  which  they  had  set  out  to 
obtain.  Tlie  rights  of  Franco  over  Madagascar 
formed  part  of  the  national  patrimony.  If  the 
Chamber  voted  the  credit,  that  act  would  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  Government  from  seeking  an  amicable 
settlement.  The  negotiations  were  still  in  pro¬ 
gress,  but  the  Hovas  had  used  scornful  and 
haughty  language.  It  would  be  a  saddening  spec¬ 
tacle  If  France  should  pursue  a  hesitating  policy. 
M.  Ferry  said  that  France  went  to  Tonipiin  and 
Madagascar  because  honor  and  fulfilment  of  trea¬ 
ties  called  her.  The  colonial  policy  of  France  was 
Justilled  because  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  supe¬ 
rior  races  to  civilize  inferior  races.  Since  all 
nations  are  now  entering  upon  colonial  movements, 
France  must  do  likewise,  or  forfeit  her  position. 
The  credit  was  voted — 291  to  142. 

Gen.  de  Courcey  telegraphs  from  Hue,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Annam,  that  affairs  are  improving  in  that 
Kingdom.  Ho  says  that  he  has  recovererl  $2,500,- 
iXH)  treasure  from  Thunmot,  whose  father  led  the 
recent  attack  on  the  French  legation  at  Hue. 
Thuninet’s  father  has  been  captured,  and  is  now  a 
prisoner. 

Said  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier,  continues  to  grow 
worse  in  his  illness  in  Constantinople,  and  is  be¬ 
coming  in.sane.  His  Incapacity  delays  the  .Anglo- 
Turkish  negotiations  about  Egypt. 

The  Porte  has  made  contracts  with  Krupp  for 
$3,500,000  worth  of  his  guns,  and  the  politicians 
are  wondering  whence  the  money  to  (>ay  for  them 
is  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  no  longer  doubted  that  the  Mahdi  is  dead. 
A  special  agent  of  the  late  insurgent,  who  has  often 
been  sent  on  confidential  missions  to  the  Egyptian 
Government,  has  arrived  at  Cairo,  and  has  fully 
conflnned  the  report  that  the  Mahdi  died  of  dis¬ 
ease  on  June  22d.  The  agent  says,  however,  that 
the  warfare  will  be  carried  on  as  vigorously  as 
ever,  and  will  reach  Upper  Egypt  by  the  end  of 
this  year. 

It  is  reported  from  Suakim  that  the  Mahdi  was 
ill  only  two  days.  There  were  no  doctors  present 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  June 
20.  He  enjoined  that  his  successor  continue  to 
wage  war  with  the  Christians.  It  is  reported  that 
since  his  death  his  followers  have  been  continually 
fighting  among  themselves.  He  left  two  young 
sons. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Osman  Digma  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  letter  from  Slattin  Bey  to  Gen.  Gren¬ 
fell,  Cairo. 

Two  earthquake  shocks  were  experienced  in 
Smyrna  on  the  30th  of  July. 

Dispatches  state  that  a  great  earthquake  has 
visited  Tashkend,  Asiatic  Russia,  and  damaging 
most  of  the  town  of  Blsheerzek,  and  ruining  the 
cities  of  Suluk  and  Belvodsk.  In  the  latter  place 
a  church  was  shaken  to  fragments  while  it  was 
crowded  with  worshippers,  a  large  number  of 
whom  were  killed,  the  earth  opening  in  great  fis¬ 
sures  and  swallowing  many  people.  Later  advices 
state  that  fifty-four  persons  were  killed  and  sixty- 
!  four  injured  by  the  earthquake.  Shocks  continue 
to  be  felt,  and  the  inhabitants  are  panic-stricken. 


Ctirrent 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

California’s  colored  population  is  7500. 

President  Edward  S.  Frisbie  of  Wells  Female 
Collie,  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  has  sailed  for  Europe. 

A  seminary  for  colored  girls  is  to  be  opened  at 
Quitman,  Ga.  The  Rev.  John  Pharr,  colored,  of 
Chicago,  is  in  charge  of  the  project. 

President  Cleveland  has  appointed  William  H. 
Moffett  of  New  Jersey,  an  Episcopal  clergyman, 
to  be  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Athens. 

The  Girard  Trust’s  net  income  from  real  estate 
this  year  is  $241,312.66,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
$25,690  on  the  income  of  1884. 

Decaying  wood,  the  Sanitary  Engineer  saj's,  is 
an  unsafe  thing,  because  it  is  a  great  assistant  in 
the  contraction  of  yellow  and  typhoid  fevers. 

At  Salem,  Mass.,  six  men  and  two  horses  moved 
a  brick  factory  chimney,  ninetj'  feet  high  and  six 
and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  a  distance  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  and  set  it  on  a  new  foundation. 

The  Rev.  M.  D.  Turner,  who  lately  committed 
suicide  in  Georgia,  was  the  original  of  the  little 
boy  to  whom  Uncle  Remus  talks  in  Joel  Chandler 
Harris’s  stories. 

The  Rev.  Myron  N.  Morris,  a  prominent  Congre¬ 
gational  clergyman  in  Connecticut  and  a  member 
of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College,  died  on  the  9th 
of  July,  aged  74. 

C.  B.  Stewart,  one  of  the  two  surviving  signers 
of  Texas  Independence,  and  who  has  held  manj- 
important  offices  of  trust  in  both  the  Republic  and 
State  life  of  Texas,  died  July  28th  in  Montgomery, 
Texas. 

At  Birmingham,  Ct.,  on  ^uly  29th,  Mrs.  Char¬ 
lotte  E.  Baldwin,  a  wealthy  old  lady  75  years  of 
age,  brought  suit  for  an  absolute  divorce  from  her 
young  twenty-two-year-old  husband,  Harrj-  Bald¬ 
win.  They  were  married  last  February. 

The  rate  of  postage  on  letters  sent  from  the 
United  States  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  via 
England,  Brindisi,  and  the  Suez  Canal,  has  been 
reduced  from  fifteen  jto  twelve  cents,  making  it 
uniform  with  the  rate  via  San  Francisco. 

An  exchange  says  the  nickel,  which  was  until 
quite  recently  looked  upon  with  supreme  contempt 
in  San  Francisco,  has  already  revolutionized  the 
prices  of  certain  things  and  serrices  in  that  city, 
and  it  is  believed  that  copper  cents  will  soon  be 
current. 

The  whole  number  of  postmasters  in  the  classes 
appointed  by  the  President,  is  2233.  The  whole 
number  in  the  class  appointed  by  the  Postmaster- 
General,  19  51,000.  President  Cleveland  has  already 
appointed  450,  and  Postmaster-General  Vilas  3500. 

Students  are  graded  at  Princeton  in  six  groups. 
The  athletes  stand  well  down  in  the  ranks,  accord¬ 
ing  to  President  McCosh.  Fifteen  of  the  twenty- 
seven  are  in  the  lowest  two  grades,  all  but  seven 
are  below  the  middle,  and  only  two  got  up  into  the 
second  grade.  The  Doctor  is  in  favor  of  athletics, 
but  believes  that  excessive  bodily  exercise  takes 
too  much  time  and  attention. 

A  San  Francisco  paper  says  :  “There  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles  of  territory  in  this  State 
which  are  practically  unknown  to  the  prospector. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  land  in  the  North  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  South  of  Oregon,  which  is  not  yet  pene¬ 
trated  by  railroad,  is  as  large  as  the  whole  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  there  are  tracts  of  country  in 
the  South  nearly  unknown  that  are  as  large  as 
many  of  the  Eastern  States.” 

Without  directly  defying  the  United  States  Su- 
prente  Court  decision  that  Virginia  bond  coupons 
must  be  received  for  taxes,  a  way  to  evade  them 
has  been  found  by  the  repudiators.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  impossible  to  distinguish  genuine  from  conn- 
tcrfelt  coupons,  and  a  jury  in  sympatiiy  with  repu¬ 
diation  may  therefore,  in  every  case,  find  the 
coupon  counterfeit.  The  Richmond  Dispatch  says : 
“We  expect  to  see  the  juries  find  against  the 
couponieres  and  for  the  State,  every  time.” 

In  a  village  about  live  miles  from  the  Jersey 
suburb  of  Philadelphia  there  may  be  seen  a  group 
of  frame  buildings.  Including  dwelling,  barn,  and 
tin-lined  storehouse,  which  are  the  profits  of  a  few 
years  devoted  to  street-begging.  The  owner,  a 
woman,  moved  herself  about  on  a  little  cart  like  a 
child’s  wagon,  pretending  to  be  a  cripple.  She 
has  recently  retired  from  her  professional  business, 
and  has  invested  her  funds  in  real  estate.  The 
lameness,  of  course,  has  disappeared. 

The  Passaic  News  reports  the  good  business 
news  that  four-fifths  of  the  mills  in  that  town  are 
very  busy,  while  one  mill  (tlie  Passaic  Printworks) 
is  running  overtime. 

Shorburger’s  iron  and  steel  works  in  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  has  startwl  up  full  in  every  department  except 
the  rail  factorj-,  giving  employment  to  2000  men. 
During  the  past  week  a  number  of  large  orders 
have  been  placed  with  the  firm,  and  it  is  said  the 
mill  will  run  steadily  for  several  months.  It  is 
generally  believed  tliat  this  marks  the  advent  of 
better  times  in  the  iron  trade. 

The  Monthly  Reglst<*r  of  Philadelphia,  the  organ 
of  “The  Society  for  Organizing  Charity,”  reports 
that  “  There  are  few  more  useful  charities  in  a 
great  city  than  Sick  Diet  Kitchens. 


The  Horsford  Almanac  and  Cook  Book 

mailed  free  on  application  to  the  Rumford  Chem¬ 
ical  Works,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Mensmxn’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  is  the  only  pro 
paratlou  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritioua  proper- 
tiea.  It  Is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  aU  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  in  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazabd  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York, 
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New  York,  Monday,  August  3,  1885. 
The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  increase 
of  $380,925  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands  at 
$64,724,100  against  $30,161,400  at  the  same  time  last 
year,  and  $9,246,375  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  loss  this  week  of  $1,083,300; 
the  specie  is  down  $239,500 ;  the  legal  tenders  are 
increased  $104,400 ;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  down  $2,064,100,  and  the  circulation  is 
decreased  $26,000. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Loweat.  IBM 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute .  33|  39 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute  pret .  —  _  75 

American  Cable .  63i  Sq  591 

Bankers' and  Merchants’ Tel.... ij  80 

Canada  Southern . .  S<  84  351 

Canadian  Pacific .  44  434  4Si 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota., .  14  11  5] 

Central  Pacific .  .  . .  33]  33]  404 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio .  5]  8}  81 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  1st  pret. .  11]  10]  is] 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  3d  pret .  7  6]  10 

Chicago  and  Northwestern .  Bt]  97}  103] 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret....  132]  180]  i3i 

Chicago,  Burlington  k  Qulnoy .  ISO  138  1301 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul .  79]  77]  641 

Chicago,  Bock  Island  k  Pacific .  119  117]  114} 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  k  PltUburg .  10]  8  91 

Chicago.  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  pret  35  33]  33] 

Cleveland,  0.,  C.  k  Indianapolis....  37]  so  43 

Colorado  Coal .  13]  11]  11 

Consolidated  Oas .  94  93  _ 

Danbury  and  Norwalk .  50  SO  so 

Delaware  k  Hudson  canal .  83]  80]  1001 

Delaware,  Lkck.  k  Western . .  lOS]  98  114] 

Denver  k  Bio  Urande  .  9  7f  11 

Dubuque  and  Sioux  City .  831  62  04 

E.  Tenn.,  Va.,  k  Georgia .  4]  4  41 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  k  Georgia  pret .  7]  0]  84 

Svansvllle  and  Terre  Haute .  53  51  33 

Port  Worth  k  Denver  City .  14  14  _ 

Green  Bay  k  Winona . .  5]  4]  51 

Harlem .  1*6  19*  _ 

Illinois  Central .  131  130  128] 

Keokuk  k  Des  Moines .  4]  4]  _ 

Ind.,  Bloom,  k  Western .  13  10]  141 

Lake  snore .  71}  44j  55! 

Long  Island .  74/  74  48 

Louisville  k  Nashville .  40]  39  341 

Louisville,  New  Albany  k  0 .  33]  33]  Ig. 

Manhattan  con .  98  95/  _ 

Manhattan  Beach . .  14  14  13j 

Memphis  and  Charleston .  34  S3  39 

Michigan  Central . .  53  41  73 

Ulnneajiolls  k  St.  Louis .  16  IS  Igi 

Minneapolis  k  St.  Louis  Pret .  33]  304  soi  " 

Missouri  Pacific .  94  90]  91 7 

Missouri,  Kansas  k  TeZiiS .  23}  30}  ]M 

Mobile  k  Ohio .  9]  9  ,  *I 

Morris  and  Essex .  135]  135  /]33 

Nashville.  Chat,  k  St.  Louis .  41  41  V  44 

New  Jersey  Central .  47]  4^  43 

New  York  Central .  99  M]  109 

Sew  York  k  New  England  .  30]  30]  IS] 

New  York,  Chic,  k  St.  Louis .  4  8]  7] 

N.  Y.,  Chic,  k  St.  LouU  pret .  7]  Sj  13I 

New  York,  Lack,  k  Weatern .  91  91  88] 

New  York,  L.  E.  k  Western .  16}  IS]  16} 

New  York.  L.  E.  and  Weatern  pret.  3i  30  83] 

New  York.  Sue.  k  Western .  8]  8]  — 

New  York,  Sue.  k  Western  pret .  8  8  13 

Norfolk  and  Western  pret .  33  19]  37 

■  -  23>  304  33] 


one 

practically  acquainted  with  charity  work,  esteems 
them  invaluable.  Wanl  superintendents  and  visi¬ 
tors  frequently  protest  that  they  cannot  imagine 
what  they  could  do  for  the  sick  poor  without  the 
kitchens  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  City  Mission. 
The  fifteenth  annual  report  shows  that  the  five 
sick  diet  kitchens  in  Philadelphia  furnished  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  more  than  32,000  meals,  besides 
making  provision  for  a  great  numt»er  of  special 
cases.” 

Major  Heuer,  of  the  Corjis  of  Engineers,  has 
submitted  his  report  of  the  progress  of  work  on  the 
improvement  of  the  South  Perns  of  the  Mississippi 
river  for  the  past  fiscal  year  to  General  Newton, 
chief  of  engineers.  He  says  one  of  the  interesting 
facte  connected  with  the  improvement  is  that  the 
full  depths  and  widths  of  channels  re<iuired  by 
law  have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year  by 
Mr.  Eads,  and  that  no  dredging  of  any  kind  has 
been  required  on  any  of  this  work  since  February, 
1H83.  No  work  has  been  done  in  the  pass  or  at  the 
head  of  the  passes  during  the  j’ear.  The  inner 
east  jetty  has  been  extended  605  feet.  The  main 
Jetties,  where  covered  with  concrete  blocks,  still 
continue  to  settle  slightly,  the  subsidence  for  the 
year  averaging  a  little  less  than  two  inches.  Near 
the  head  of  the  pass  in  September  and  October  of 
1884.  the  channel  shoaled  to  a  depth  of  26.4  feet, 
but  in  February  following  the  depth  increased  to 
33.7  feet.  This  has  again  shoaled  to  a  depth  of 
30.6  feet  in  consequence  of  a  falling  river.  The  30 
foot  channel  at  this  locality  is  now  100  feet  wide. 

George  W.  Baker  reached  Boston  on  his  bycicle 
a  few  days  since,  having  covered  the  distance, 
1354  miles,  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  nineteen  days 
actual  riding. 

Two  youthful  navigators  from  New  York,  Henry 
Dun  Wiman  and  Harry  Taylor,  each  agc<l  seven¬ 
teen  years,  reached  Montreal,  July  30,  in  an  open 
ten-foot  Whitehall  boat,  having  rowed  and  sailed 
the  whole  distance  from  Staten  Island,  in  New 
York  Bay,  via  the  Hudson  River  and  the  New 
York  State  canals  to  Oswego,  thence  by  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  and  down  the  whole  length  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  to  this  point.  They  availeii  themselves  of 
various  tows,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  journey 
was  done  by  sail  or  oar.  The  distance  traversed 
wa.s  tietween  100(>  and  1200  miles.  The  youths  ex¬ 
pect  to  descend  the  St.  Lawrence  to  its  junction 
with  the  Richelieu,  and  thence  by  Lake  Champlain 
to  Whitehall  and  the  Hudson  River  home.  They 
are  the  sons  of  Erastus  Winian  of  Staten  Island 
and  Cortland  Taylor  of  New  Y^ork  city. 


Bridge  avenue,  Camden, 
took  an  easterly  course,  embracing  in  its  jiath  all 
that  section  between  Second  and  Fifth  streets  to 
the  Delaware  River.  In  its  ravages  in  Camden 
scores  of  dwelling-houses  were  unroofed,  and  some 
of  them  thrown  down,  and  the  damage  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  }iroperty  along  the  river  front  is  enormous. 
Hundreils  of  families  were  rendered  homeless,  and 
one  victim,  Charles  Daizey,  was  killed  outright. 
A  thrtHvstory  hosiery  mill  was  eompletely  wreckeil 
and  scattered  in  all  directions.  The  total  rainfall 
of  the  2d  in  Chicago  for  the  twelve  hours  was  5.58 
Inches,  an  incli  more  than  the  entire  rainfall  dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  August  in  either  of  tlie  last  three 
years,  and  the  greatest  fall  within  the  time  speci. 
fled  on  record.  The  fall  was  so  heavy  and  rapid 
that  the  sewers  were  unable  to  carry  off  the  volume 
of  water.  The  420  miles  of  sewer  pipes  are  con¬ 
structed  on  the  basis  of  allowing  an  inch  of  rainfall 
an  hour,  while  this  excelled  it  two  inches. 

The  Chronicle’s  fire  tables  for  1885,  containing  a 
record  of  the  fire  losses  in  the  United  States  by 
risks.  States,  and  causes  during  1884,  show  that, 
approximately,  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
fires  were  of  criminal  origin.  The  total  property 
loss  in  the  United  States  is  placed  at  $110,008,611. 
The  total  Insurance  loss  was  $60,679,818.  Next  to 
incendiarism  and  “unknown”  or  “not  reported” 
causes,  "  exposures  ”  were  the  most  fruitful  cause 
of  disaster,  being  credited  with  10,480  fires,  and  a 
!  property  loss  of  $31,515,709. 

The  number  of  divorces  In  New  Hampshire  for 
last  year,  as  returned  to  the  Secretary’  of  State  by 
the  Clerks  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  316.  By  the 
last  census  of  the  State  the  number  of  families  was 
given  as  80,286. 


Norttiern  Faclflc. 


Nortbern  Pacific  pref . 

Oblo  Cebtral . . 

Oblo  Souibern  . 

Oblo  k  Mlwlsalppl  . 

Outarlo  k  Weatero . 

Oregon  Improvement . . 

Oregon  Hallway  k  Navigation  .. 

Oregon  k  Tranaoontlnental . . 

Pacific  Mall .  ... 

Peoria.  Decatur  k  Evanevllle..... 

Pblladelphla  k  Beading . 

Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company.... 

Blcbmond  and  Allegbeny . 

Blcbmond  k  Danville . 

Blcbmond  k  Weet  Point . 

Boebeaterk  Pltuburg . 

South  Carolina . 

St.  LouU  k  San  FrancUco  pret... 

St.  Paul  k  Dulutb  . 

St.  Paul  and  Dulutb  pret . 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  k  Omaha  oret . 

St.  Paul,  Minn,  k  Manitoba . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Cnlon  Pacific . . . 

United  Stats#  Exprees . . 

Virginia  Midland . 

Wabash.  St.  LouU  k  Pacific. . 

Wsbssb,  St.  LouU  k  Pacific  prat. 
Western  Onion  Telegraph . 


As  Midsummer  days  are  flying,  and  i^erents  are 
asking.  Where  shall  we  send  our  daughters  for  the 
ooming  school  year  ?  the  answer  comes  as  one 
reads  the  circular  of  Miss  E.  E.  Dana’s  Boarding 
and  Day  School,  Morristown,  N.  J.  For  healthful¬ 
ness,  Morristown  is  unsurpassetl.  as  its  high  table¬ 
land  and  hill  ranges  supply  the  best  air  and  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  School  building  erected  for  its 
purpose  is  complete  in  all  its  appointments,  and 
the  health  of  the  family  is  reckoned  of  the  first 
importance.  For  intellectual  training,  the  l>eet 
teachers  are  enqiloyed ;  and  the  curriculum  of 


tops,  and  were  of  inky  blackness, 
hundredths  of  an  inch  of  water  fell  in  less  than 
ten  minutes,  and  many  of  the  streets  were  flooded. 
The  wind  blew  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 
Lightning  struck  a  fifty-wire  telephone  cable,  and 
cut  out  many  subscribers.  All  the  lines  to  New 
Y’ork  were  rendered  useless  for  the  balance  of  the 
afternoon. 

k  veteran  Italian  sea  captain  who  had  been  sail, 
ing  on  the  Mediterranean  for  sixty  years,  ran  into 
an  English  steamer  while  bringing  his  own  steam¬ 
er  into  Leghorn  the  other  day.  The  accident 
affected  his  spirits  to  such  an  extent  that  he  took 
chloroform  and  morphine,  and  died  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning. 

The  population  of  Europe  has  increased  in  a 
century  from  145,000,000  to  350,000,000.  English¬ 
men  have  multiplied  fivefold,  the  Russians  four¬ 
fold,  and  the  Germans  less  than  threefold,  while 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  have  added  only  about 
50  per  cent. 


[Printed  by  Henry  BiweU,  30  Vesey  stret,  Hew  York. 


